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— ao not enki * ite a pre · 
face to the following Tranſlation, were it 
not to apologize for ſo arduous an under- 


taking, which I am truly ſenfible required 


a man of great taletits and no inferior eru- 
dition; but the love I have for the Amthor, 
both as a writer and an artiſt, made me 


hazard this feeble: expoſition of his abili- 
ties, in hopes of being of ſervice: to 
ſtudents who cannot: read his works in the 
languages of the original publications, and 


with the defire of giving pleaſute to others 
who for mere amuſement may peruſe this 


Tranſlation, which certainly will contain 


matter truly intereſting either to the Li- 


terati, the Artiſt, or the Amateur. re 1 

Mengs, as an Author, is juſtly admired 
by all thoſe who have read his works in 
the languages in which they have been 


publiſhed, namely,intheSpaniſhand Italian, 
y the ſame Editor, the Chevalier Don 


Joſeph Nicholas D' Azara, Spaniſh Miniſter 


young' 
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2 e Ke n 
at Rome. As an Artiſt, no unprejudiced 
rſon can ever have ſcen his beſt orks 
without ſpeaking of him with the greateſt - 
rapture and delight. | 
I have viſited the capital of Spain where 
the paintings of Mengs appear in all their 
greatneſs; and every one who has travelled 
through Spain muſt be ſenſible how high a | 
fame he bears in that Country, where not to 
admire him (as an ingenious author has ob- 
ſerved) is almoſt a violence againſt Church 
and State; an enthuſiaſm ſupported not 
by the. wild rumor or folly of a day, 
but authoriſed by men of undoubted taſte 
and knowledge in the proſeſsion. Almoſt 
every court in Europe has wiſhed to poſe - 
seſs ſome paintings from his hand. Poland 


raiſed and ſupported him as long as it was | 


able to ſupport itſelf; Rome acknow 

him as her greateſt ornament; Ruſsia, Naples, 
Florence courted him; and Spain looks on 
the ever-living monuments of his departed 
genius with all the ardour of religious ado- 
ration: from all theſe honors one muſt na- 
turally be led to ſuppoſe he was not of 
the moſt common and ordinary rank of 
' mankind. 

The following works were originally 

written in various languages, and as the 
author eduld not be equally brilliant and 
correct in all, ſome parts will undoubtedly 
be found more excellent than others. The 
ſtyle and clearneſs of the ſentiments muſt 
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naturally have ſuffered, but however the” 

ideas and profundity of his knowledge Ad 
the arts will always appear the Tame. 

His papers were found very een ud, 101 
although they were regulated by the Italian; | 
Editor with the Jeſire*of correctneſs, 2 
in tug the whole to one langy guage, and” 

apparent confuſion in other 
the ſenſe has been left in ſome parts very” 
obſcure, and the ſtyle and Pure, in mand 
places, have remained inelegantt. 
- It has not been my view either to cor 2 

rect the ſtyle, or add to the elegance of this 
work, fearing that by produing a forced 
or affected improvement, I might have im- 
paited the original ideas of the author, 
who never wrote any thing without wel 
conſidering what he wrote, and whoſe ge- 
nuine ſentiments will be of much more 
value than all the affectation of a billliant 
ſtyle, in Which, notwitliſtanding. he will. 

not be found deficient” where his. ori ginal 

guage appears verbatim. I have neither 

= leiſure or abilities to afford me n 
of producing a truly perfect and elegant | 
tranſlation,” but an uſeful and- juſt one is 
what I aim at, and in which I hope to be 
ſucceſsful... I have endeavaured to, render 
the ſentiments of the author as plain a 

intelligible as IJ am able, and as he confeſ- 
ſes to have written this work for Artiſts, 
E are not all F I hope I haye pur · 
Jued the moſt defirab e end, Criticiſm 


4 PREFACE; 


will therefore be done away, as my onl 
views in the following tranſlation were thoſe 

of amuſement, and thee deſire of 9 5 —4 
author better known to the Engliſh; and 
at the ſame time I lament, that no one of 
ſuperior abilities has attempted it before 
me, to have done him all the juſtice he 
deſeryes: however, I truſt the following tran- 


Nation will be found to contain the ori- 


ginal ideas of the author, and that/it will 
convince every one of his abilities as a wri- 
ter; and his famous piece in All- ſouls Col- 
lege Oxford will ever be a ſufficient ſpeci- 
men. to give an idea of him as an artiſt.* 


"fy THE TRANSLATOR, 


of this picture is our e 
ten n: by 0 Ser k figures in the foreground, highly 
and de painted. It was ordered by a 


geoteman of that Colle ege whilst on his travels through 


4 yt being limited to the price, he was obliged tq 

subject of ſew figures. This gentleman relates 
a singular anecdote of Mengs, which will further show 
the 3 of his knowledge and discernment in things 
of antiquity. Whilst an esteemed Author, well known 
and — 2 in the Musical World, was abroad collecting 
materials for his Histor ny of Music, he found at Florence 
an ancient statue of Apollo, with a bow , and fiddle 
in his hand: this, he considered, would be sufficient to 
decide the long contested point, whether or not the 
ancients had known the use of the bow. He consulted 
many people to ascertain the certaint ud this statue 
were really of antiquity; and at last was de- 


sired to give his opinion, who, directly as had en- 


amined. it, without n the cause of the 1 2 


1 


mk? 
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PREFACE, 
eaid ® there was ne, doubt but that the 


but that the arms and fiddle had been 
=x „Lade „This had been done with such i 
that no one had discovered it before 
uh of Soca es doubted. 
ne ew tings for England exce 
however he 44 for Lord Cooper, mother, fo 
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PAINTINGS done for England by 4. R. MENGS 


The Holy Family, for Lord Cooper, done at Florence: 
7 feet 4 3. | 
Another Holy Family 7 feet by 5. 

A Sibyl---- half igure, on canvass. f 
Octavian and Cleopatra, with many figures, on canvas; 
done for Sir R. C. Hoare. 3585 

A Magdalen half- figure. 4 DN 
Christ after the Resurrection, with the Magdalen on her 
knees; on wood; done for the University of Oxford : 


A copy of the School of Athens, for the Duke of Nor- 


thumberland. | 
Portrait of the late Arch-Bishop of Salisbury. 
Andromeda and Perseus, intended for England, but was 
taken by a French Privateer, and at last was bought in 
France by Mons. de Sartine, minister of the marine. 
A Sketch in clare obscure of the Resurrection, was inten- 
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ded for the great 3 Salisbury Cathedral, 30 


alms in height. It was begun, but his death prevented 
its being finished. | | 
EnGRavinGs from his PaIxrix ds. 
St. John the Baptist, and 


The Holy Mary Magdalen from the originals % possesion 
of the King of Spain---engraved by — 


Our Lord after the Resurrection, when he appears to the 


* ras said to be engraved by the same. 

The Madonna and Child, engraved by Volpato. 

The Sibyl half- figure, mentioned above; engraved by 
Mosman. 3 

Also from a design of his, Christ in the garden, done from 
Correggio, engraved by Volpato, whieh is in the collec. 
tion of prints entitled 8c hOLA ITaiica PICTURA, 

All Souls i Ph Sherwin, 
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Memoirs of the life of A*  Raphs 255 Firat Pai» . | 
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i well og one in Spai nthony Rapha Mengs | ._ 
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IV. It — be possible to find 
though i is not found there. 


A ture, al 
V. Art can surpass Nature in Beauty. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


* : OF TASTE. + 
* | 3 . Cray. I. The origin of that name as applied to the Arts. 24 
ll I. [Explanation of Taste. T 25 


þ | 3 _ Determinations and rules of Taste.. | LY 26 


44 | IV. How Taste agrees with Imitation. « 29 
| V. History of Taste. 'f 32 
+ VI. Instructions to Paipters in order to obtain a good 


Taste. p X . 39 
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ExAM LES OF TASTE. 
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Cray. I. Considerations upon the Design of Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian ; and upon their in- 
L tentions in the choice of the same. 47 
II. Considerations upon the Clare Obscure of Ra- 
phael, Correggio, and Titian. 32 
III. Considerations upon the Colouring of Reghoel,” 
* * Correggio, and Titian, 38 
> TV. Considerations upon the Composition of Ra- 
phael, Correggio, and Titian. 62 
V. | Considerations u on the Drapery of Raphael, 
Correggio ah Tidap.. 7" 57 £ 
VI. e N upon the Harmony of Raphael, 
Correggio, and Titian. 72 
VI. Comparison of the Taste of the Ancients, and 2 
. their intentions in the choice of | it; | 
wise that of the moderns, . 
* n . „ 
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Oberon by b A an the Tate pon Bey 


Mengs. 
Cnae, I. Of the various 0 inions Beaut 85 
II. Of the mane 3 3 may -conopive : 


what is Be 


III. or that which ps NTT wind of Things, 25 


IV. Of the difference between the beautiful and 


pleasing. . 


V. "Of Taite in Paintin _ A It 


arts, and of what specie is that 


VII. Of those things a Faster requiesinthe choice ** 


of Beauty. 


VIII. Of chose things which most destroy Beauty, 
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Reflections pf Anthony Raphael 5 


upon the three great Painters, ers 


 Correggiq, and Titan = ape ths 
; Ancients, | : 


' PART THE FIRST. 2 


2 Advertisement. 99 9 
Introduction. 


IN | I. General Rules to judg e of the merit of Painters, 133 
57. 


II. General — * 


VI. „Of the reason by en Beauty delig ſb ike 
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129 
132 
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' PART THE: SECOND: 8 
14407 8 
ot the parts of Painting, and of 0 | 
perfeRtions and di x of N | | 
Canary, I. Of Design. | = | 
N. Ofihe 2 N - 
III. Of the Colouring of Ra x g-:.7 - not 
IV. Of the Compocitien of Raphael, n 
V. Of the Ideal Er e 169 
| LES 
PART THE mund. oO et 
Cnay. I. Of the Tate of nN 6 { 176 
II. Of the Desig CE! Ont 179 
III. Of the Chre-obicure 0 orreggio. ' ©, {BR 
IV. Of the Colouring of Correggio. * 183 | 
V. Of the Composition of Correggio. 184 | 
VI. Of the Ideal of Correggio. 2 165 
PART THE FOURTH, 
Cnar. — Of the Taste of 5 188 
Of the Design of Tittan. * 7 19 + 
5 Of the Colouring of Titi $1». 103 
IV. Of the Clare-obscure of itian, «- & > 08- 
O the Ideal of Titian« biga eff rar 292 s 
Vi. Of the Composition ot Titian. re gh 
PART THE FIFTH, -- 
| Cray. I. Of the Taste of the Ancients. 85 199 
II. Of the Design of the Ancient. 218 
III. Of tite Clare: ohscure of the Ancients. 223 L 
IV. Of the Colouring of the Ancients, 234 
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joyments. This alen ingratitude;ariſes 
frdm ignorance; and ifteneſs; it being icongenial 
to our corrupt naturerte-feek:fuch; pleatures:only 
as ean'be enjoyed without fatigue; Qurs is not- 
e 2ge:in-whichy mare than ih any 

bene have vil ſtom urſuinaBirty, = 
conquering vice, virtue 
2 bee will prog eee 

y poſterity as the agu % i 


Sciences, Politics, the furtune Notions, ao | 
individuals, and laſtliy of domeſtic. life, 
continual movement} and agitation.” Such acti- 
vity has neceffarilybeen able to produce an im- 
menſe diſplay of « 8 5 U 0 
VOL, I. ; 
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2 MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OP 


although allied to indolence, and diſtaſte, the birth 


of opulence, We haye by much extendęd the ſu- 
perliceof Science, by jenfleting it mby{eaſy, but 
in place of this we have loſt much of the original 
ardour and force. Patriotic zeal, and vehement 
love for the arts, not like their leaders, inflamed 
the minds of ſome of the antients; compared 
with which ours is a chintera, a folly, a ſtupidity: 
Oursisthe cuſtom to attempt mueh, and to bepro- 
found in nothing; to be ſuperficially great, but cold 


and feeble in the execution. Yet in fpiterofſuch 


general relaxation, we ſee, from time, to time, 
that nature produces ſome men nervous, ardent, 
and of a mind ſo organiſed as to be able to con- 
front the univerſal corruption, and by force ot 
ſtudy and incredible fatigue, riſe to illuſtrate their 
profeſſions with all the ancient and true ſplendor. 
The major part of their cotemporaries alone repay 
them with the ſtain of extravagance, others with 
envy; and the moſt who pique themſelves on 
bright and enhghtened underſtanding, beſtow on 
them a cold and ſteril admiration. 7 
Anthony Raphael Mengs appeared to the 
world to re-eſtabliſh the arts. If theꝭtranſmi- 
gration could be admitted, one might ſay that 
ſome genius of Grece in its moſt florid ſtate, had 
transfuſed itſelf in him; Such was the profundity 
of his ideas, the elevation of his invention; and 
the ſimplicity and candour of his manners. A 
flave himſelf to the application of his profeflion 
(which he enjoyed through life) he was an enemy 
to thoſe who were cold and unpaſionate, and 
en unde CRM 119 rn 
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tive for applying the boy's talents to painting. 


ANTHONY AKPHARL MENOS: 3 
much envied by them ee his mats Hae 


** 


rendered him offenſive. en 
The forefathers of Menge were ok Liifatia, Mis 


Grandfather was eſtabliſhed at Hamburgli, and 


from thence went to hagen, Where the 


Father of Mengs was born! This being his 
twentieth child, accotding to the '#6evunt of his 
brothers; he'knew not what-name/to give, him, 
and om opening the Bible, the firſt name which 
preſented>itfelt was Tſmael, which: lc made 
choice of. He had fot Godfather 4 Painter of 
no ſuperior abilities, but this was a fuffleient mo- 


From this inferior ſchool Iſmael was- ſobn teino- 
ved to that of Mr. Cofre ad Frenchman. aud 
the beſt painter at that court, and procurim ſome 
productions of Vandyke froma friend, heacquired 
by copying him the art of clouring fh 
perfection he was remarkable during lis life. Mis 
maſter had a niece of whom — —— 
moured, but this affected lady not being able to 
ſuffer the ſmellof oil, the good Iſmael in elende 
to her will; dedicated himſelf alone to miniature 
painting, and with ſuch Mee ee vo 
that in a ſhort time he arrived to great perfection 
in the art, and then was united to thi ul, 
though capricious lady On account of a contagious 
diſtemper, he ſoon after abandoned that countty, 
and travelled to various courtsvf Germany ;-where! 
he acquired the difficult art of paihting/ing Ena- 


| mel, tor which he was ehr aſter very amo 


From this alliance our Mengs wag born; in the 


city pl auſig, in „ 12th. of March Ves, 


4 MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OÞ | 


and to whom was given the names of Anthony, 


and Raphael, in memory ofthetwo greatPainters, 
Raphael d' Urbino, and Anthony Allegri da Cor- 
reggio, of whom his father was a paſsionate admi- 
rer. Thus deſtined for a painter even from his cradle, 


nothing was ever given to him for his amuſement. 


but implements of this nature, ſuch as peneils, 


paper, &c. and before he had attained his ſixth 


year he was placed to the ſtudy of drawing. 
The firſt rudiments which his father taught 
him, were the moſt {ſimple ſtraight lines, as the 
vertical, the horizontal, and the oblique, which 
he practiſed till he was quite perfect, and from 
this he proceeded with the fame care to the moft 
ſimple geometrical figures, but always without 
rule and compaſs, in order to accuſtom his 

to exactneſs. After that he proceeded to delineate 
the contours of the different parts of the human 


boy, and was obliged to reduce them as well as 


he was able to geometrical rule; from thencehe 
arrived to join and arrange thoſe parts, and at 
laſt to give them their neceſſary grace and per- 
tection. Then he proceeded to take ſketches, 
and according to the manuſcripts left by Iſmael, 
mentioning this particular, it was very difficult 
to conſtrain. the vivacity of his fon who was not 


willing to ſubject himſelf to a certain neatneſs 


and cleanlineſs, for which reaſon he obliged him 


. to draw with Indian Ink, which took from him. 


every poſsibility of continuing the ſame error. 


In this ſtudy he continued for two years, after. 


which he began to paint in oil. - His father then 
ſeeing the great talent which he diſplayed, 
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ſought every means to impreſs in him 
the firſt principles of the aun made han ve- | 
turn with the grenteit attentitm 

Hxity to the ſtudy of 1 Zac ben „i! 
At the fame time he ta hirn 

in which/he wn the moſt 3 in 
and to paint in enamel, ind mares ty 


however did not in his ſtudy's 
ſince not a day pe inks ets ho Tink — 
— —¾ 
and not to loſe. à moment of time he ſtudied 
likewiſe and the moſt neoeſſary parti 
of Anatomy, Although at Dreſden, where he 
was at that kme, yet he did not think it nere. 
ſary tu this Science upon dead bodies; but 
contented! Himſeif to Jearu it from 'books) and 
from the dry bones of ſſcebetons 951567 
After this ſtudy he began to draw antique «ths 
gures by parti, the ſame-ſize-of eri 
which bis father had from Rome and bh.i 
night copied: by artificial light, models in nia 
ture of the ſame ſtatues. Hy this method he put 
in practice that which he had learnt. from per- 


phael, or of Cargcch, 


ſpective, andi anatomy, such ds the degradition 


and diminution of the meinbets, :and the wana- 
tion of form of the muſclés when in ation. 
He ftill improved himſelf in ſtudying the effect 
of light, of its ation, upon ſhade, and of 
reflection, the which things he diſtin 

better by artificial light, than by that of the fun, 
and thus repeating the ſameoperation in different | 
nn the force of the 
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6 MEMOIRS dy Tur L Ur 
Tight. and ſhade. Ini this manner hevemployed 


time to the age of twelve years fo 
— he ſtudied withreflec- 
tion, and that it was:trme-to form in him a | 
taſte, which was nat to be obtained out of Haly, 
he reſolved to conduct him to Rome, which he 
did in theyear 174 I. The young Mengs remained 
aſtoniſhed at ſiglit of ſuch beautiful which 
that capital afforded of the arts, 1 wiſhed to 
embrace the whole, but was reſtrained by his fa- 
ther, who made him ſtudy the moſt perfect al · 
though the moſt difficult, ſuch as the-Lavcoon, 
the Torſo of Belvidere, and the works of Michael 
Angelo in the Chapel Siſtina. After having 
made him ſtudy theſe in the different modes, 
he removed him to the chambers of R to 
practice the moſt beautiful heads, and dreſſed fi- 
gures, in order to learn the taſte of Drapery, for 
which Raphael i is ſo excellent. Iſmael was at 
that time Painter to Auguſtus 3d. King of Poland, 
and being very deſirous to ſend him ſome eſſay 
of the abilities of his ſon, he made him copy in 
miniature, two pieces of Raphael, which were in 
the Novitiate, and in the Profeſsion Houſe, then 
belonging to the Jeſuits, and wiſhingat the ſame 
time to ſend to His Majeſty a painting in enamel, 
ſufficiently large of the ſame kind, he ordered 
his ſon to begin a drawing of his own invention, 
which the father executed to a certain point, and 
then left it to his ſon to givè it the fnifing hand. 
Never did a work of that kind receive more admi- 
ration, as Ifmael was the beſt painter in enamel 
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ever known even to this day, und his'workwliave 
been ever cönſidered as invaluable for his benuti- 
ful colouring and practice ini the Art. Hi only 

misfortune was not having hack in his a het - 
ter ſchool for painting, which he wab ſenfible of, 
and for that teaſon he urged lis ſon ſa much! to 
the ſtudy of the firſt principles. Tb na,] Wwe 
behold Iſmael directingothe : ſtullies vf his. 
and giving him that education h¶ dns Go - 
buted ſo much to his progreſs in the carts} and 

conduct through life; ue fall then pructed ta 
treat likewiſec of his character. A man ore 
ſevere and rigid to his children nevet was known 


} 


He exacted them the moſt indefatigable la- 
bour, without ever allowing 1 . 


recreation. They 
and had never hadany i urſe wi 

or ſcarcely ſpoken with famiſiarity to am 
except their family ;ſo much: ſo, that many 
ple with whom Iſmael was in the habitsiof 
macy, were quite ignorant of his having afamily. 
paſsion for muſic only couid ſoften him fo us to 


* 


' 
32 


His! 
admit to his houſe a certain gentleman of the name 
of Annibale, well known and juſtly eſteemed at the 
court, and Who bya contrivance (as we 
ſhall ſee) made known to the King of Poland the 
merits of the young Mengs. When he went from 
home, he always left his children ſhut up in the 
houſe, and on his return ſtrictiy examined if they 
had performed the taſk: i ed on them to exe · 

cute during his abſence. His chaſtiſement was 
more like a ſevere maſter than à father He 
was a perfect tyrant in his houſe.” In Rome he 
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contimied-the ſame oncduct. Having condue- 
ted: our young Anthony to the. Vatican, he 
windd there ordet him hat he wasdgzaccoms | 
pliſt in that day, and with a flak of water, and 
a little bread-would leave him embroilad with tha 
fati taſk beikad-to:ſtudy, After which. I- 
mael / would return to ręconduct him to the 
—— where he made him render account of 
be had done, and one 9 well ſuppoſe 
examination as ſufficientl Y rigid; | This 
of ſtudy rendered him ſo ele that. he 
could form 2 biſtorwof: -all the thoughts of Ra- 
Jo hear him deſcribe the beauties. of 
in the aforeſaid chamber 
one would ſuppoſe it was Ra himſelf who 
was giving the deſcription. From the ſtyle in 
which one part was painted he demonſtrated that 
from which the Author had founded his original 
idea; and from thence he diſcovered his firſt des 
ſign. ' Then following that which was executed 
in another ſtyle, he pointed out the motives the 
painter neceſſarily muſthave had i mere | 


changes. 
5 He marked the * 


whieh he drew thoſe reflections, and ſihiſhing to 


review the picture, one had the perfect hiflory of 
what ideas — the mind of Raphael in the 


execution of that work. Mengy explained the 


whole with reaſons, and obſervat ions, fo clear 


and evident, that the underſtanding was com- 
pelled to render him the credit en 
demonſt ration. elt iE oon 

This education ſo favourable. for the acts was 


— 
wy 
oy 


ff 


| which a 


he was made — to that Sovere 
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to the ef ouf 
young ſtudent, that it Derks in bi, ch 
an habitual careleſſneſs for his nce, that 


thoſe who knew him not would have taken hint 
for a clown. A perfect ignorance &f the world, 
rendered him almoſt deſtitute of ethmoty civili- 
ty in his behaviour; a certain confined manner, 
a kind of diffidence; and laſtly a 
negligence of his own intereſts, were the cauſe 
of nr We 
whilſt he hved; 
Aſter three years thus f 
he returned to Dreſden where he applied himſelf 
to painting in crayons, and there painted his own 
it in two different ſtyles of painting, and that 
the aforefaid Signor Annibale, by e of 


Majeſty being in doubt that a boy 


could have arrived to ſuch — in 0 


ordered that in preſence of an Italian paintreſs, 
a diſciple of the celebrated Roſalba Cariera, 
he ſhould: take the likeneſs of her huſband, 


which bong done, the King remained ſurpriſed 


at ſuch ability, and immediately wiſhed-him to 


paint his portrait, in which Mengs expreſſed 


the moſt perfect reſemblance of that nobleneſs 
which was the characteriſtic of this Prince, and 
for which he merited the greateſt eſteem. 

In the year 1745, the King retired to Poland, 
on account of. the war, and after the peace re- 
turning again to Dreſden, he deſired to have the 
Portraits of all the family of Mengs, and withed 
for Anthony to take that of his father; and that 
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his eldeſt Siſter, who likewiſe painted v 
nently ſhould take his. All were therefore pla- 
ced in the cabinet of Crayons. Anthony was 

then choſen Cabinet Painter, with a ion of 
Six Hundred TALLER1, and a place of habitation, 
without any other reſtraint or obligation, than to 
give the King the preference.of thoſe works he 


might make choice of, for which he would pay 


ſuch -price, as Anthony himſelf ſhould fix upon 
them. Anthony did not accept this good fortune 
without the — — to return again to Rome, 
a pretention which afforded ſome ſcandal to the 
Count de Bruhl, the moſt powerful miniſter that 
King ever had. He however in place of being 
offended, approved the idea of the painter, 
and granted him licence with the greateſt 

will. | 

He returned therefore to Rome with: his 
Father, and his two Siſters, and took a houſe 
near the Vatican, in order to have the greateſt 
accommodation tor purſuing his Ancient Studies, 
He drew from paintings and ſtatues; frequented 
the Accademies, and lectures on Anatomy in 
the Hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt. He drew at 
the ſame time ſome miniatures at the requeſt of | 
his father. 

In this exerciſe he continued four years, ** 
which time he dedicated himſelf to compoſition. 
From one piece of the Holy Family, he met 
with very great applauſe. The firſt perſonages 
of the city came to admire it, — — — 
our Anthony very famous in Rome, and ſo much 
eſteemed, that he was requeſted * the firſt 


emis 0, 


ANTHONY RAPHAEE' MENGs. 41 
people to ſettle there, offering to obthin'perimiſ- 
ſion of his Sovereign, by aſsigning him à certain 
number of his works. This offer was ' gratefully 
received by Menge, being this ble to purſue his 
ſtudies in ſees of ſuch matvellous producer 
tion of the | arts as are” to be found at Rome; 
but his father prized greater the advantage of 
2 him in Saxony, Which he secerd- 

y did. However before parting "Arithiony 
mate a young lady uthekendi ' beautiful 
and reſpectable, called "Margatith bebo 
which he happened to meet when ſeeking” 
model for the head of the Madonna, ref 0 
in the aforeſaid picture. "Omen e 

Ihe family thus augmented ftR6me attheend 
oftheyear 1749 and arrived at Dreſden at Chriſt 
mas. The ſevere cold of thatclimite in . — — 
various domeſtic diſturbances oc ſioned a8 
melancholy in our Mengs. His father in e ti 
nuation of his cruel deſpotiſm, ſeized on the 
whole property which was in the houſe of his 
Son, even to the laſt penny; -after which he turn · 
ed him out in the ſtreet, without either goods or 
money. Some friends, and particularly his 
good friend Annibale (Who to the end of his days 
proved his faithful friend) aſsiſted him by their * 

neroſity; but above all the King, and his Son 
the electorate Prince, conſoled him by alsigning 
him a comfortable habitation and a carriage. 

He applied likewiſe for the title of firſt Painter 
to the King, which was granted to him very g 
ciouſly in place of Mr. Silveſtre, who-reti to 
Paris; and the 2585 increaſed his penſion to one 
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thouſand Talleri without any obligation. From 
that time numerous were the priviledges, and 
. which that Sovereign and the Royal Fa- 
mily beſtowed upon Mengs; and to pro ve his 
goodneſs of heart, he never aſter would [Tpenk of 
that court, but in expreſsions of the higheſt ſenſe 
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| of gratitude, The King Auguſtus having at that 
9 ; time © built a church of tolerable ſiae in the palace, 
Tix which was conſecrated - in the year 1751, 
Fl wiſhed Mengs to paint a piece for the. high altar 


and for the other two at. the ſides He 
executed the two laſt at Dreſden, but for that of 
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Manuel Carmona, a celebrated Engraver at May 
buy drid. The climate of Rome ſoon, reeſtabliſhed 
iP | his health, and the ſatisfaction of finding himſelf 
again in the centre of the arts, furpgfhed him with 
ſpirits equal to the taſk of the mai e un · 
dertaking. I» 
The firſt work Which! he finiſhed was a copy of 


1 the high altar, he aſked permiſsion to go to Rome 
14 to finiſh it there, as much fromthe motive'of reeſ- 
14 tabliſhing his health, which was much by 
| I this rigid climate, as for the perfection of this 
1900 work, which he was better able to execute in that 
pf country ſo congenial to the arts. His Majeſty well 
141 underſtood the difference of the countries and 
es being inſtructed in the hiſtory of Painters, knew 
2 what advantages were to be found in Italy for 
5 perfecting their works; therefore eee 
„ ed him the licence he required. 

766 In the ſpring. of 1752, Menge returned agein 

Ws. to Rome with his wife, and a daughter born at 

. Dreſden; the which is at preſent wife to Don, 
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himſelf to Mengs, 
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the great paintivg g of Raphael 
of Athens, ſor Lord Northumberland. He 
accepted this commiſaion only to reflect on, and 
ſtudy as much as poſable that invaluahle painter. 
Ins he has finoe-conſefied that he then found 
r had ee 
before that time. 134 wi Pitts; 

This copy — he bigaattherpaint- 
ing for the Altar of Dreſden with the 
application and delight. In the mean time ar- 
rived the unfortunate mite}! that the war 
between the Empreſs and the Kingof Pruſsia, oc- 
caſioned the invaſion of Saxony, and the flight 


| — King from his ſtates, whiah proved the! in- 


of the ſtipend 


—————————— todo 
reaſon embraced an opportunity vieh offered 
of painting a piece-in freſco, which the fathers 


_ Celeſtitii wiſhed for — n ofthe church ol 


Saint !Enfebng wn 1 ot — 
"The father abbot del Guidice, deficing; whit 
his ſe& could not find, which was, a painter 
whoſe demands were conformable to the little 
money he had to beſtow on him, preſented 
and made him the propoſition, 
telling him plainly at the fame time the little 
he had to pay him, and THATHE OUGRTWELL 
| " 


called the School 5 
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o /CONSIDER/WORKING FOR. CHARTTY;' As HE 
COULD-ONLY MAKE ur THE EXPENCESF-THE 
CARPENTERS: AND MASONS, AND GIVE HIM 
TWO; HUNDRED/SCUD1-'1n fpite of theſe inadet 
quate conditions, Mengs accepted the undeftak 
ing,inordertomake himſelfxnown, andto exeroiſt 
a kind of painting which no one in Rome at that 
time practiced; Corrado Giaquinto being then 
gone to Madrid. When the work was finiſhed 
it received univerſal auſe, as fit wus at 
fürſt held impoſsible to execute a freſco of 
that, kind; and: although. the ' compoſition*was 
not of the taſte of painters of the modern ſohools, 
they were not able to den- 
ſure it for any eſſential defects; and it us more 


eſteemed by them than che abthor himſelf eould | 


have expecte. Akio egw 
When he departed from Dresden, the Kin ggave 

him orders to go to Naples to paint the — 

of all the Royal Family, forbidding 


pay of that court was continued, but beinga 

by he aforeſaid changes, and without hope that 
they would ſoon be accommodated, he was for- 
ced to think after another manner; fo that tlie 
Duke de Ceriſano, miniſter from that coutt then 
at Rome, being deſirous of thoſe portraits, he gave 
him a note. of the prices he was to have received 
for them in Saxony, proteſting beſides that he 
had a contrary order from his Sovereign. Ihe an- 
{wer he received was that the Queen had ſaid he 
was exorbitant in the price which he demandled fot 


thoſe portraits, and that it was not nebeſſary 


him to take 
any recompencè. This were well whilſt the 


h 
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he ſhould: execute them. Thus we; behold;one 
of the many. traits which the enyy of the artiſts 
of the court have invented againſt Mengs: who 
from his own character, being honourable) and 
ſincere, was incapable of judging the rexerſe of 
others, therefore ed not aguinſt their ma- 
chinations. The ſequel of which' was, that the 
King of Naples having commiſsioned him to ex- 
ecute a painting for the Chapel of Caſerta/ and 
having advanced him three hundred Zeochini, 
the halt of. its price, he received a letter om 
his Majeſty's firſt Architect, in the which he in- 
formed him, that he might take his leiſure in 
finiſhing that painting, for that it would not be 
for many years. A ſhort time after, 
the Count de Lagnaſco, Miniſter of Poland at 
Rome, went to Naples, and aſſured Mengs, 
that the Queen was very much ſi at him, 
that after ſne had bim all that he had, 
demanded he had not finiſhed the portraits; and 


ceive the other paintings for the Chapel of Ca- 
ſerta, ſhe) had employed other painters. This 
was ſufficient to teach Mengs, the — the 
rage of emulation, and how eaſy it was to abuſa ; 
authority the moſt reſpectable. 

In order to oppoſe the effect of this alm 
Mengs finiſhed this painting with haſte, and pre- 
ſented it to the King, at the time when he was 
departing for Spain to take poſſeſsidn of that Kings 
dom on account of the death oi his brother Fer- 
dinand the fixth; His Majeſty was pleaſed with 


it in the hicheſt — and commiſsioned him 


that not having .in- conſequence: wiſhed to re- 
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; totake the portrait of his Son, whom he left King 
of Naples. | Notwithſtanding to accompliſn 


which, he encountered many difficulties, occa- 
ſioned by thoſe who preſided at the Court, and 


who gave him to underſtand, that he would do 


weil to depart from that Capital. 11642. et 
Returning to —_ he undertook to paint 
the cieling of the gallery of the Villa of Cardi- 
nal Alexander 4258, 2 in which he en 
Apollo with the Goddeſs of Memory and the 
Muſes their offspring. In this work, 1, he availed 
himfelf much of that which he had obſerved-iri 
the paintings of Hereulaneum, to be ſeen in the 
Portico Mufeum : he attached a piece in oonti- 
nuation to this painting, to avoid the great error 
in works of this kind, which is, to terminate of 
itſelf as is the modern cuſtom; for by this me. 
thod he avoided the diſagreeable breakings off of 
curtailing, which always deſtroy the beauty of 
the figures. Nevertholeſs, not to controvert 
entirely that* mode, he painted the two pieces 


jaterally, where entered — one figure to N 


ee according to the modern taſte. 
Ne painted at the ſame time various pieces in 
oil tor' different perſons. One was, Cleopatra 
ſupplicating at the feet of Cæſar. Another was 
A Madonna and Child, with Saint John and 
Saint Joſeph ; likewiſe three half figures for 
England ; and a Magdalen whole figure for my 
Prince of San Gervaſio at Naples. 
At this time arrived at Rome a Mr. webbi 


young Engliſh Gentleman on his travels; who }. 
— aac further —— of the Arts, 


as * eds oat tix r 
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out even mentioning 
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than a little which he had acquired by ſtadying 
the Greek and Latin Authors at C from 
whence he had recently d „and being 

very deſirous to diſtinguiſſi himſelf, he 
an introduction to Mengs, Who, diſcovering in 
hini a great love for antiquity, ſoon became fo 
attached to him, that he treated him wit the 
ſame attention as if he had been his Son, and 
2 him all — — df his art; 
and gave him a Copy of his Treatiſe 
BEAUTY, aud of lis reflections: — — the three 
great: Painters. On returning to his country; 
Webb immediately publiſhed ted bis treatiſe upon 
painting; which is nothing more than the en- 
tire ſyſtem of Mengs, ornamented with fome 
paſſages of Pauſanias and Pliny ; and this with- 
the ſource from which he 
had derived his knowedge ; and in ord 
the more to hide ds p um; he advanced, 
that at that time there was not one Painter of 
ſũfheieht merit, vr any perſot who could have 
3 the ideas to which he gave light. 
Mengs ſmiled when Mr. Matron, myfelf, 
ahd others, indbrined fro of 1 rr 
*. mo. iti 

Wrobls abrar rehab be. 
Renner aue 7 

1; Winkelmani writing to Mr. Uſteri in the year 
1761, exprefles bimſelf! in the following terms ol 
that Authior: © 70 ner And; Pg 97; 2) 

Je ſuis chhrmé que: — memoire ſoit Weil 

* leure que la votre au ſujet de Fouvrage An- 
* glois. Je vous ai marque dans le temps, que 
VOL, I. D 
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i ce qu'il y a de meilleur dans ce live: eſt tir 
d'un manuſcrit ſur la Peinture que Mengs 
* dcommuniqua à l' Auteur, que j'ai beaucoup 
4 connu. dant le Fat oſe avancer qu'il 
« n'y a poirt de Peintre que ſoit en état de 
* faire par lui meme les obſervations qu'il don- 
4 ne tandis que c'eſt de Mengs qu'il a ems» 
& prunte ces obſervations.” 
I am happy that my L. memory beter 
“ than yours, with regard 
«: heation. I have — to you, 7 15 the 
+ beſt parts of that book, are drawn from a ma- 
4 nuſcript, which Mengs communicated to the 
* Author, and with whom I have been well ac- 
« quainted. Notwith the Fop dares 
„ to advance, that there is no Painter who 
has abilities ſufficient of himſelf to make the 
„ obſcrvations which he gives: at the ſame 
* time, it is from Mengs that a Dan 
% theſe obſervations.” . 
At this time, Mengs thought to be able 65 
himſelf i in Rome; when Charles 3d. who by 
accident had penetrated into his merit at Na- 
ples, invited him by means of Don Manuel de 
Roda, then his Miniſter at. Rome, to come to 
Spain, and be in his ſervice 3 offering him à ſa- 
lary of two thouſand Doblones, a Houſe, Carriage, 
and all the expences attending his. profeſsion ; 
and in cafe he would accept its he offered him 
likewiſe the accommodation of a Ship of wat 
then' at N which was about to return 
to Spain. ngs therefore embarked with his 
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family, andhappily arrived at Alicant, the 7th 
day of October 1761. f 
Having reached the Court, the Ki received 
him with ſuch kindneſs as aſtoniſhed him; and 
the ſame attention he ever aſter continued, not- 
withſtanding all the trammelz and arts of envy 
which were practiſed againſt him. 
When he irrived at Madrid, the King bad i in 
| his ſervice Corrado Giaquinto, the beſt painter 
. in fresco at the School of Naples; and Giam- 
n . 
the ite of theſe obſtacles, Mengs produced 
= his g work, and he did not 
AC 
res 


reſemble the others, all the nation proclaimed 
ec 


But the ſame emulation had ed ſunilar ap- 
plauſe, empowered with more , and this 
was the cauſe of preparing more evils for. Mengs. 
The number of his —— done in freſco and in 
oil in Spain are incredible for the time, and the 
poor ſtate of health which he enjoyed. I ſhall 
give notwi in continuation to theſe 
memoirs, an account of the whole, contenting 
myſelf for the preſent, to cite the principal ones, 
in purſuing ther narrative of his life. 

He began, by painting the cieling of the King's 
Chamber, in which he repreſented an aſſem- 
| blage of the Gods, and diſplayed in it the moſt 
ſublime expreſsion and pureſt harmony. His 
colours were the molt ſoft and lively, in which no 
other Painter has ever equalled him. The i 
at the ſame time that they remained enchanted 
with the picture, called it cold and inanimate in 
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its compoſition, becauſe they were accuſtomed | 


to judge of 59 5 88 and to employ * little 


or no reaſon to enforce their contempt . br ad- 
miration. That repoſe in the figures, and that 


character of divinity which hides all Unipetfecs 


tions; and human neceſsity, could not move 
them to take from the legerity of Gio lano, 
and the unconnectedneſs of Corrado. 

In the apartment of the Dowager Queen, at 
preſent occupied by the Infanta Donna oſepha, 
he painted Aurora in the ſame ſtyle of Beauty; 

andi it appeared, that the Graces, in reward for 
habit been painted by him ſo delicatel in the 
firſt ceiling guided his hand to repteſent the wife 
of Titon. In the four facides' he painted che Four 
Seaſons of the Year, in ſuch beautiful and juſt- 
alluſions, that the imagination muſt be immedi 
ately ſtricken with them. 

In the apartment of the Princeſs, he finiſhed 


four paintings of the four parts of the day, Morne 


ing, Noon, Eyening and Night, and with the 
ſame effect of beauty and grace which charac: 
terized his other works. All returned to that 
chamber deſtined for the Princeſs, who was the 


joy and delight of the Nation. For _ Altar of 


the private Oratorio of his Majeſty, h inted 
in Freſco, the Holy Family, in the ſhort ſpace of 


eight days, and by this painting, plainly evinced 


to what perfection he had arrived in his profeſ- 
ſion, ſince beknew how to unite the quickneſs 
and expedition of Glordano, with the beauty and 


oncrectneſs of Raphael. 
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At that time he had already, painted various 
pieces in Oil for the King and Royal Family 
and his Majeſty, "whoſe fine taſte for the Arts 
neyer decreaſed, "mide him finiſh the whole 
apartment where he ſlept, even over the doors 
of the chamber. T' ſhall | at ſpeak'of the diſpos 
ſitions of theſe works, as the moſt ſingular ever 
known. Every Painter. is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
particularity, 9 ſtamps the characteriſtic 
of his works; for his grace, Ariſtides 
and Raphael for Kfrelan Correggio for light 
and made, Titian for colouring, &c. But t6 
poſſeſs all theſe talents, and td produce equal 
beauty in every ſtyle, and to ounduct the whole 
with the fas pliloſophys! was teferved alone 
for Mengs. n 

| Whoever views his reellen n will 
never believe that the ſame hand painted the 
whole. The generality of his works inſpire 4 
tender melancholy,” and ſympathetic ſadneſs. 
His ordinary mode of colouring, reſembles the 
Doric ſtyle in Muſic and in Architecture; and 
every ngure, ſhow: 'the degree of colour- 
ing which correſponds with its character. In 
his dead Chriſt, one beholds a corpſe after infi- 
nite ſufferings, but ſtill one diſtinguiſhes a per- 
fect body, in its beauty divine. He does not diſ- 
figure it with tears and with blood, as other 
painters of fame have done, and who have em- 
ployed all their ſtudy to paint a form the moſt 
frightful and horrible. Tbele are an ignorant peo 
ple, who labour for the material ſenſes of others, 
fully ignorant as themſelves. Mengs was a Phi- 
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loſopher and painted for Philoſophers. The 
Virgin on foot, with her eyes directed to Heay 


peared to offer to her Maker a facrifice of th 
— contrition that human nature could f 
fer. That extatic poſture, immoveable, the 
raiſed and falling hand, the muſcles of the face 
convulſed, and laſtly, her blue mantle, and livid 
veſt, correſponding th her pallid face, form 
an expreſsion which one cannot behold without 
the molt intereſted attention. 

In his Magdalen, ſorrow is painted the maſt 
natural to — nature; at the time when ſhe 
is intirely occupied in the care of the deceaſed, a 
torrent of tears ſtream from her beautiful 570 
to indicate the tenderneſs of her heart. 

Saint John with the muſclesofhisface ſwell 
and his eyes impregnated with blood inſtead o 
tears, expreſſes the intenſe ſufferings which 3 
robuſt youth is capable of ſupporting, without 
buriting out into complaints or any violent agi 
tations. A ſervant carrying a vaſe of aromatic 
to the Sepulchre, ſtops tocontemplate that ſpecy 
tacle, and juſtly expreſſes that natural ſtupidit 
which he mechanically and W felt 
The other figures expreſs the pain 
ought to be mechanically OT and 
part which deſcribes the country and 
paſsion, is only marked, not to divert the * 1 
from the principal action; but the whole juſtly 
expreſs the horror of the ſcene, in which be 
ſuffered the Sovereign of the Univerſe, Thus 
painting ought to be called the painting of phi- 
loſophy, and with more truth than of e 
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ing of the Ruin of Troy, in the time of the Car- 
thaginian Juno, one might ſay w.] r LACKIME 
RERUM, ET MEN TEM MORTALIA' TANuN T. 
At the ſame time that Mengs was occupied in 
adorning the Palace of his Sovereign, he ſought 
alſo to render himſelf uſeful; by 
School of the Arts in Spain, and propoſed. to the 
Academy of which he was a Member,” various 
regulations according to his ſublime ideas, which 
were at firſt accepted; but ignorance and 
ſion ſo predominated, that 8 not | 
wards put in practice, or followed ; inſtead of 
which, they retorted with diſguſt on the whole 
of his projects, and even threatened his reputa · 
tion, We ſhall therefore draw a veil over this 
ſcene of human frailty, and — 1 it in * 
fulneſs for the honor of hu 
Affliction of mind, 2 Nuten of ey 
delight in life) and di —— application to 


his profeſsion Compieaty impaired his health. 
At the dawn 2 began — labour, and 
without interruption, except to dine, he con- 


tinued till night; then taking very little food 
he ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, at ſome other 
work, either in drawing, or — — 5 materials 
for che following day. Se 

to Rome, and was by this deprived of — great - 
eſt comfort and delight he could enjoy. This 
increaſed his infirmity ; he loſt his appetite and 
fell into a decline, when every one expected his 
death as near approaching. In this ſtate the 
King granted him licence to return to Rome, 
but not being able to ſupport ſo fatiguing a 
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journey, he uias obliged. to reſt at ; Monaco, 
where the abilities Gf Phyſician and the goods 
neſs of the air recruited his ſtrength luffigient ta 
proceed. G 26H Cans n ne UWA 

Being arrived;zhe ſoon recovered bis ſpirits, 
and became ſufflciently reeſtabliſned are 
health. Here he finiſhed: a painting of Chriſty 
and a Magdalen in the ſituation of NoLLIT MR 
TANGERE. . "After which he undertook for 
the King, another piece much larger, of the 
Nativity. In this he had in view to combat 
with Coreggio in his famous Night: poſterity 


will judge if he ſucceeded. - As the painting of 


the Depoſition expreſſed all the ſcene of ſublimg 
grief; this to the contrary, portrayed the moſt 
brilliant beauty that the ſenſes of reaſon I 
enjoy. 


In this we behold-r noother light than that which 


beams from the Son of God; and this is illuminated, 
in ſuch a mannerthat it appears as if the ſight could 
penetrate withinthe figures. Their fleſh appears 
ſo natural and perfect, that if Titian himſelt had 
wiſhed to have produced an equal painting, he 
would not certainly have choſen his ſigures with 
that propriety which Mengs has done. The 
Virgin, is not a beautiful \ Villager, like that 


which Raphael has made choice of in a ſimilar 


caſe, who never exalted his character above the 
moſt beautiful that are to be found in nature; 
Mengs knew how to figure an heroical beauty, 
between the divine and human. Among the 
Shepherds in this wave is likewiſe his Nor 
trait. | | e 


e 


— , ue 
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He finiſhed purpoſely'for the King two ſmall 
paintings, St: John, and a Magdalen, which have 
n engraven by his ſon in law Carmona. 

At that time Pope Clement 14th propoſed 
to him to paint ſome things for the Vatican. 
This was ever his moſt anxious deſire, to leave 
ſomething in memory of himſelf in that great 
empotium of the Arts; he therefore quickly ac- 
cepted the propoſal, but with injunction” that 
nothing ſhould be ſpoken to him of recompence. 

He undertook therefore the painting of the 
Cabinet of the Muſeum, which was defigned-in 
the Vatican to keep the fragments of Ancient 
PAPIRI., | Nee 
In this painting, in the centre of the ceiling, 
he repreſented the ſame Muſeum, and in it Hil. 
tary, who writes her memoirs on offended Time. 
Janus is on one fide, and'a Genius is on the other 
in the act of carrying to the Muſeum ſome rolls 
of parchment. Fame flying, announces to the 
world that Muſeum, and without being ſo hor- 
rible as the ſiſter of Enceladus, one knows never- 
theleſs to be pEDIBUs: CELEREM;'ET PERNTCT- 
BUS AL1s. The compoſition | and 'colouring, 
which was the moſt brilliant and ſweet that could 
be in oil, the enchantment of light and ſhade, 
the expreſsion, and certain harmony and repoſe 
which attracted and fixed the ſight, rendered this 
N g, without any exaggeration, the firſt 

eſco in the world. | Nane 

Over the door were Moſes and St. Peter ſeated 

| in a Niche, accompanied by the Genii. In the 

1100 phyſiognomy of the firſt, one beholds the conft- 
VOL, I. E 
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dent authority of the Legiſlator of God, and in 
the ſecond, Faith, who examines not, He painted 
the laſt in diſtemper not to damage with the 
cement of the freſco, the gilding which was 
made for the ornaments, | 
The four Genii in the niche are of an ideal 
beauty ſo ſublime, that one never tires to view 
and admire them. The. ornaments likewiſe of 
this ſuperb Cabinet, are of his deſigns, and di- 
rected - him; and allude to the Egyptian arts: 
Papiri being the manufacture of that country. 
Marble, Bronze, and Architecture have all the 
ſame alluſion: the floor only is that which was 
not deſigned by Mengs. | 
He had been near three years in Italy before 
he had finiſhed this work, and was perfectly re- 
eſtabliſhed in his health; in conſequence he had 
no reaſon for remaining ſo long without giving 
an account to the King, who nevertheleſs conti- 
nued him his ſtipend the ſame as if he had 
remained at Madrid. He had beſides undertaken 
this work of the Papiri without leave and even 
without his knowledge. . Any other ſovereign 
but Charles 3d. would have reſented this abuſe 
of his bounty ; but his unwearied patience con- 


tented itſelf to make me ſearch reſervedly the - 


motives which detained Mengs at Rome: I re- 
preſented to his Majeſty the truth, excuſing 
Mengs on account of his paſsion for Rome, 


the centre of the polite arts; likewiſe for the 


tenderneſs he bore his family, from whom he 
had not the courage to ſeparate himſelf; and 


for his ambition (fo excuſeable in an artiſt of 
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his merit) to leave ſome teſtimony in memory 
of his abilities, with thoſe of Raphael; -and 
laſtly relieved his delicacy, by ſaying he had 
ſought nothing from any other ſovereign ſince 


he ſerved the King of N Spain, promiſing at the 


fame time what I would do in order to ee 
him ſoon to d for Madrid. Fn, 

At the indirect infinuation I gave unn he was 
uneaſy and reſolved precipitately to leave incom- 
plete the work of the Pa Pa Nt: to depart imme- 
diately. No reflection was capable of diverting 
him from this refolution. He went firſt to Naples 
to take the its of thoſe Sovereigns accord- 
ing as he had promiſed the King their father; 
but inſtead of finiſhing them both according as 
he had determined before he left Rome, he en- 
tertained himſelf in Naples all the winter, and 
returned to Rome with only the heads finiſhed ; 
and being arrived he could not reſiſt the defire 
of compleating what remained to be done in 
the Chamber of the Papiri; and it was then that 
he finiſhed the painting of the aforeſaid Saint 
Peter. 

At laſt he left Rome to return to Spain with 
part of his family, leaving his five daughters in 
a Convent, recommended to his Brother in law, 
the celebrated Painter Signor Marron. Four 
months after paſsing through Florence to go to 
Parma, I found him at that place not having 
the reſolution to proceed any further, and on 
my return two months after, he was ſtill re- 
maining there. During my ſhort ſtay at Flo- 
rence, he drew my an and his * 
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for me made him perform wonders in, the execu⸗ 


tion. I returned to Rome, and five. months 


after paſsing again by way of Florence, I in- 
duced him finally to depart for Spain, He left 
in that city two paintings, one for the Grand 
Duke and the other for the Grand Dutcheſs. 


The firſt repreſented the Virgin and Child, and 


Saint John, Tuch two Angels at their ſide, all in 
little more than half figures; the beauty of 
which images enchanted every one intelligent in 
the art, as well as thoſe who were not artiſts. 
All is fancy: Nature could not have offered ob- 


jets ſo beautiful. The other painting is Saint 


Joſeph awaking, and it is impoſsible to expreſs 
better the effect of ſleep; at the ſame time, 


one beholds a man in all the agitation of diſ- 
ing from Florence, he 


turbed reſt. Before 
finiſhed the portrait of the Cardinal Zelada, 
which he had begun in Rome, and likewiſe ano, 
ther little work. 

In this year which Mengs remained i in 1 Italy, 


he ſtudied, or more properly ſpeaking, meli⸗ | 


orated much his ſtyle. His former works bear 


no compariſon with-thoſe he did after that period. 


The moſt ſerious ſtudy of the ancients, and eſ⸗ 
pecially the paintings of Herculaneum mani-; 
feſted to him the true fountain of Beauty, and 
the way by which the Grecians had attained, it, 


In his firſt works, notwithſtanding his correc- 
tions, his coloring and his harmony, one diſ- 


covers at the ſame time ſtudy and labour; in his 


laſt works, all ais facility and grace, and. appear 
the effect of the hidden and inſenſible force of; | 
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us nature. His Clare Obſcure has more vigor, and 
bs the effect of reflective light, and his peripective 
n= ſky, bear an alluſion which one does pk find 
ft in any other Painter. 1 $4: Ji 

nd In that ſtyle he painted at Madrid the | 
is. Saloon where the King dines; and this work 
nd alone is ſufficient to Mtablich him the 

in of one of the firſt Painters. Upon the dining 

of table of his Majeſty, he painted the Apotheoſs 
in of Trajan, a Spaniſh Prince, and the beſt that 
ts. ever occupied the Throne of the Cæſars, and the 
b- model of that Trajan who now reigns in Spain. 

int In front is the temple of Glory, to Which all 
eſs Wl the Virtues lead, who unite in the compoſition: 
1ey but this painting, and all the athers which 
11 Mengs left in Spain, I ſhall mention in The AC= 
he count which I ſhall give of them apart. ö 
la, In the private theatre of the Princes at 8 


10. juez he painted the ceiling, in the. middle of 

which Time irritated ſeizes on Pleaſure, from 
ly; whoſe head drops a garland of flowers. Thia 
li- fancy is one of the moſt graceful ever produced 
ear by Mengs. In the expreſsion one beholds the 


dd. abuſe of Time, and the precept to profit oneſelf 
eſ- of it. The reſt of the ceiling is filled up by 
ni-⸗ CARIATIDES, in clare obſcure, which will ever 
nd be a monument and ſchool of deſign of that 
it. great man. 

c It ſeems impoſsible that i in little more than 
re two years from the time Mengs was re- 
his turned to Madrid, he could have painted ſo 


many things. This ſurpriſe however, ceaſes, 
when we conſider the application and inceſſant 
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labour of that man, whoſe whole pleaſure du» 
ring life, was painting and ſtudy ; from which 
attention nothing could ever divert his mind. 

But this fatigue injured his health, and 
moved the King to condeſcend to his defire of 
once more returning to Rome, the centre of his 
delight. His Majeſty | treated him with that 
generoſity which 1s peculiar to him; leavi 
him at full liberty with the pay of three thou- 
ſand Scudi, and one thouſand more to divide 
in dowers among his Daughters. } 
We again behold Mengs in Rome ſurrounded 
by his family, and with a reputation eſtabliſhed 
throughout the world, and with a fortune ſuffi- 
cient to relieve him from the neceſsity of ſearch · 
ing a ſubſiſtence by his labours. It appears 
then, that he ought to have been the moſt happy 
and tranquil man in the univerſe: he was not- 
withſtanding entirely the contrary. In a ſhort 
time he loſt his Wife, whom he adored, as an. 
example of virtue and affection. From that 
time he became entirely changed both in man- 
ner and indiſpoſition, being one continual ſcourge 
to himſelf and thoſe around him. His former 
complaints relapſed and increaſed. The impreſ-/ 
ſion of the cold, which in the nights of that 
winter was excelive; made him give into 
the other extreme, by living and painting 
in rooms ſhut up from every circulation of 
air, and heated by ſtoves and immenſe fires. 
This exceſsive heat, rarified, and dried the 
air more than was proper for natural perſpira- 
tion. His lungs therefore Joſt their elaſti- 
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eity, and received . emanation | 
of an infinity of mine dene united N | 
the ambient heat. 

I have, many times been deprived of lis com- 
pany from not being able to raiſe my head in the 

ſtilential atmoſphere of his apartment. When 
be painted in freſco it was even worſe, becauſe. 
he put his ſcaffold in a poſture. forced againſt the 


= by which he reſpired the arid; poiſons: of 


the cement and the. . which they uſe 
in that kind of painting. His lymph or fluids 
thickened in ſuch a manner, as no longer -1 
nouriſh his blood: His muſcles and veins 10 
their elaſticity; he almoſt entirely loſt his voice; 
2 dry cough | tormented him, and his | APPER> 
ance was quite that of a lifeleſs corpſe. - The 
Phyſicians not knowing what other terga to give 
his complaint pronounced him phthiſical. 

Notwithſtanding the deplorable ſtate of his 
health, his weakneſs did not interrupt a day-of 
his labours. | He finiſhed a painting of Andro- 
meda and Perſeus, began ſome years before, in 
which he expreſſed the true heroic. Grecian 
character; a character whoſe beauty was not 
to be enjoyed by the vulgar and ignorant. 

This work deſtined for England, was taken by 
a French veſſel, and it is not y os to this 2 | 
what became of it after. 

At the laſt moments of his life, he finiſhed : a 
pencil drawing, of the Depoſition, in a dif- 
ferent manner from that which is in the King's 
chamber, and in ſpite of the repetition of 
the fame ſubject, he knew how to vary the 
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compoſition and expreſsion in ſuch a mäffe 
ner, as can hardly be expreſſed. The greateſt 
Philoſophers ſince the days of Socrates, have 


not exprefied the emotions of the mind with. 
that propnety and ardour, nor ſo juſtly as Meng 


has portrayed them in the compaſs of this ſingle 
painting of two colours only. Even at * 
; ar now writing the deſcription, all Rome 
dmiting that prodigy of the Art, and the Maps 
quis Rinuccini of Florence, has offered ont 
thouſand Scudi for that drawing and has gh - 
a 
Before Mengs departed the laſt time for 
Spain, he had a commiſsion to furniſh a paint- 
ing for the baſilick of St. Peter, in the place in 
which is the fall of Simon Magus by Vanni. 
The enterpriſe was dangerous, from the dif- 
grace another Painter met with who is yet li. 
ving, and who faw his work rejected from 
thence. Being returned to Rome Mengs nd 


of undertaking this painting, notwithſtandin 
the impertinent petulance of the perſon charget 
with the affairs of that Church. He theh 
thought of changing the ſubject of the painting 
for that of the conſignment of the Key to St. Pe- 
ter; the more ſo, on account of its heing the 
moſt important circumſtance in the life 5 that 
Saint, and the foundation of that grand temple, 
and of many other things, which no paintin 
had ever repreſented. All the Painters wh. 
have treated on this ſubject, have expreſſed the 
. allegory of the words of Chriſt, with the keys 
of a Magazine or Granary in his hand v 


2 


— 


* 
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material enibarraſſinents, Menges, all ſablime nd 
ſpiritual in his ideas, deviſed; in det Hier, 
Chriſt, who with one hand confirms Sd. Peter, 
and with the other miſed, points I him the 


Father Everlaſting, whe from a throne df Ma- 
_ jeſty, orders his Angels to:-;deigend, ang, carry | 


to St. Peter the keys, thę ieh de: nett — 5 
the principal ſubjeR, and at the ee. 
pears, that be writes with his finger hen ta- 
ble of marble which is ſupported by his Miviſters, 
QUoDCUNQUE LIGA.V.ERIS SUPBR TAN, Ke. 
The ſublimity in the expteſston of the Father, 
manifeſts — the Creator of all things In 
Chrift one beholds bounty and loye: In St. Pe- 
ter, the moſt lively and determinate, faith : In 
the croud of the Apoſtles, every e 
ponds with the circumſtance of his vitates | +; 
The intelligence of the compoſition, the re- 
poſe of the fight, the propriety of the-drpey, 


the eaſe of the folds,” and the contraſt between *Y 


the ſeriouſneſs of thoſe adorned, in -cloathing, 


and the gay and ſprightly nudity of the An- 


gels of Glory, prove well that Mengs deſtined 


this painting as a competition with thoſe won- 
ders of the Art which are to an! in mast 


Temple. 


Notwithſtanding this, he has left only - one 
ſketch ſufficiently finiſhed in elare obſcure, the 
height of five which perhaps becauſe it 

was not of the ordinary compoſition, has not 
_ made choice of by people of diſtinction, 
and probably will alte the of ſome pro- 
fligate. DB! M3 4 U - | 

VOL. I. | F 


ſurpaſſedd himſelf, The. King h 


fection is harmony. A found when it is not 


f 
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1 now coine tothe laft work, in which Meng 


depoſited the very eſſence of his talent, and even 
N come 
miſsioned him for three large paintings, for the 
new Chapel at Aranjuez, he began by the prin- 
cipal one, which repreſented the Amuneiation. 
After having laboured two months to meditate 
and defign that painting, in the morning chat 
he began it, I was preſent with Mr. Hevvetfon 
a very eminent Sculptor ; we found him 
whiſtling and finging alone, and demanding the 
reaſon, he replied, that he was practiſing a ſo- 
nata of Corelli's, becauſe he wiſhed to finiſh 
this painting after the ſtyle: of Muſic of that 
great Compoſer. The modern Painters who re- 
ceive applauſe from thoſe who arrogate'the title 
of intelligent men, will laugh perhaps, to hear of 
à painting being deſigned from a Sonata; but 
very otherwiſe will think thoſe who know the true 
fundaments of their profeſsion, and have ſtudied 


the Grecians more than the firſt have done. 
There is no doubt but painting much reſem- 


Hles muſic ; the one and the other are arts uf 
Imitation; their object is beauty, and their per- 


nd is only a ſimple imitation, nor is a paint- 


ing beautiful when it imitates only one ſingle 


object: both would be a faithful copy and no 
more. | Muſic may delight the ear, but as Plato 
ſays in his ſecond book of Laws, only that is 
praiſe worthy which expreſſes Beauty, and ought 


not to be enjoyed alone from being heard, but 


more from the reaſons of good and intelligent 
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men. The laws Which he Galle — nk | 


do not permit the Greeks to uſe 

of muſic but that which receives — an 

by analogy. they applied the 2 
muſic to other things: as we ſee in La- 


ertius, who to denote the ſimple and ſerious 
dreſs of Polemone, 80 _ it relembled the 
Doric ——— | * 110. r 1 
of the N taſte, knew, ts 
J paſtoral ought to.employ the peonean 
or f — and not the bie or li- 
centious. In a feaſt of Bacchus, the latter was 
admiſsible and not the former. In a Depoſition 
ſhould be found the Doric i OI and in 4 Nati- 
and the graceful kind. Men -inhischara 

ter — elevated, mh l 
and low argument. He — hog tn dos the 
burleſque or comic muſic, the childiſm paſſages, 


and much leſs the ridiculous ſque, and Ara- 
beſque, of which he Fen: * Wer ** 


and other ancients.“ 


„Nene n l 36" abc i Ini den of We 
Vitruvius, as that depraved taste for the Orotesque and 
besque. What that e author a 8 pelo 
properly serve to | expose that D in amen , Which 
some have ado „ in in these e ayy, excusiug tl by 
the example of Raphael 
„The good paintings or the . (says he) Wet 
copied from real subjects, are now, from a depraved custom 
„ disused; since they paint at N imaginary momtota, i in pre- 


« ference to existing things. lace of cohamns 
substitute reeds, and foes l ) Hated" arabexque, 125 
« mented with rich foliage of young choots and br * 


* candlesticks, which support the —_ upon the * « 


ſublime ideas which aggrandize and i 


. prove of it, and 
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In fact thoſe thin gs ſpeak. only to the ſenſes; 
but ſolemn muſie, lo painting, fly heroi- 
cally to the fegions moſt puriſied; and excite 
our 
nature. In-a word, the firſt is all material, the 
inn bus „ct! SICK] whongeh 04 5G 24512 N 

mall houses; and many tender talks, which springing from the 


roots, voluptuoual incircle without rule the gedentaty figures; 
42 0 also ow which iss ing from the da e uinale 15 a 


„ busts, human y, others in that of beasts;:4uch un- 
615 natyro ings yer; a being, nor ever cang('Qr ever 
41 led, 


& have. 3 which, this new custom has 80 preva 
4 cken Tera ae judgment, is despised the true value 
4 the Freed How ban "A 4 re Saarn 2 
candlestie ouse, WI he ornament e root, or 
« Hats Stalk Kh weak and Wan can sustain i 1 aue, 
4 * . m the same ri it dan produe half — * 
Notwithstanding men behald they de Of 
« © diese fl ing, e they not correct the but instead 
& which they ate «till pl wick them whether they. have a 
„ natural existence ws not: thus the mind destroyed by false 
* Judgment, n no more discerns Ir. direct violation of nature, 
« from that which is 1 all the rules of reason and de- 
«© corum. Never ought ores. a picture Which is not in 


6 * every.cespect ren Fate ruth; and although itmigh ght be 
painted-with excellence, —— ought not to give it er 
60 2 first discovering in it, cl en reason, and that withaut 
—— or labour.” 

e remaining part of his Jiieburee | is carried on with equal, 
energy and grace, upon an example of Apaturius Alabandeus, 
who painted superbly in a theatre of the Trallienses similar mon- 
struoities, which enchanted every one except the mathematician 
Licinius, who bythe breed 1 5 made him destro ping; Ar that 
work; and the painter himself had sufficient Frag to 

pa furnish another according to the rules of = 
ture and truth. Respectin the paintin of landscapes, mara- 
time views, and puerile thin which adit introduced into 
Rome in the time of Augustus, one might consult Pliny, li 38 
cap. 10. where in contrast to those paintings done on walls with 
such 2 taste, he praises those of history, which were 
the only painti own to the Greeks, and he é xpresses him - 
self thus: SEDNULLA GLORIA ARTIFICUM EST, NISI 110 


avi TABULAS PINXERE ; EOQUE VENERABILIOR APPARE 


ANTIQUITAS. 
J 


enen 7 


7 7B 
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ſecond is all ſpiritual, but it is to add 
— 2 — one, td" the Gihouky: a 
othaijg” 15-43% ity. ; rl WO: 2; ch 

T ngofthe ee eee, 
read — 2 — Mengs according to the 
character f the muſic of Corelli, in which the 
harmony is ſo welt diſtributed, and one finds the 
ſenſe 10 equally and juſtly raiſed; that no 
tone eith or Waker can the 
ſoft impreſsion” of each other; and this far 
from any decadence of monotony, that it ſtill 
attracts the ſight with ſuch pleaſure that it is 
with difficulty the eye can be diſtracted frum be · 
holding the object, on account of its ideal beauty; 
and it appears impoſsible that the human mind 
could have been able dane nn ieſelf 40 ſuch 
a de *r SOM 

In his Madonna 3 the expreſsion of 
humility, arid modeſt joy, after the turbulence | 
of paſt ſorrows. The beauty of the angel Ga- 
briel, and of the other angels of the Celeſtial aſ- 
ſembly i is correſpondent to the characters of the 
miniſters of God, and to the expreſsion of their 
—_ enjoyment at ſo high an adminiſtration. 


ithed above all is the Father everlaſt 


— and as far as little things can give an idea 
of great ones, and human things of divine, him 
alone we 'can conceive as the imageof the Om 
nipotent and Eternal Creator. Michael An- 

gelo and Raphael have always repreſented 
him in a fiery and terrible aſpect, in dark 
robes, which gave him a ſerious air, from which 
it appears their intention was to excite terror. 
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Mengs conceived his God to be the, Father of 
Grace, and for that reaſon adorned him with 
white cloathing, and gave him an expreſsjon of 
majeſty, and bounty to render amlabie his em- 
pore: and power. 


This was the laſt work of our Meng d in | 
perfecting which he died, exactly at the time of 


painting the arm of tlie angel Gabriel which has 


the flower. de- luce. Few people know that this 


work is not finiſhed, although it wants much of 
that which the author called the ſiniſhing grace. 
Thus finally Mengs died leaving unfnithed his 


Annunciation, as Apelles did his — Theone 


and the other propoſed to ſurpaſs all their ante - 
rior works, but both found themſelves incapable 
of accompliſhing it. APELLEs INCHOAVERAT 
ALIAM VENEREM Coils, SUPERATURUS ETLAM 


SUAM ILLAM PRIOREM; INVIDIT Moks PE- 
RACTA PARTE; NEC QUI SUCCEDERET OPERIT ' 


AD PRESCRIPTA LINEAMENTA INVENTUS 
EST. The painting of the Annunciation of 
Mengs had the ſame fate of the Iris of ; Ariſe 
tides, of the Tindarides of Nicomacus,of the Me- 
dea of Ticomacus as well as of the aforeſaid 
Venus of Apelles. All paintings left incompleat by 
their authors are according to Pliny more eſtima- 


ble than if they were finiſhed ; becauſe, LINEA - 


VENTA RELIQUA; 1PS&QUE COGITATIONES 
ARTIFICUM SPECTANTUR, ATQUE IN LENOCI+> 
NIO COMMENDATIONIS DOLOR EST: MAxus 
CUM 1D AGERENT, EXTINCTZE - DESIDERAN+ 
TUR. This is not the only circumſtance which 
renders ſimilar theſe two painters; the firſt en» 
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joyed the favour of Alexander; the latter that of 
Charles the 3d. The one and the other ate ſin⸗ 
gular from the grace which impreſſes their 
works, which is ſuch as one feels and cannot ex- 

preſs, that is, a certain ſoſtneſs of turn, and . 
facility of expreſsion, which will ever be 
found eaſy and natural; like wiſe in chooſing 
thoſe: agreeable variations which? every part 
takes when it is ſhown to 


and 
finally, the natural ſweetneſs — harmony k 
the ion and gone = — 
the ſincerity to confeſs he Was — 


phion in the compoſition, and by Aſclepiadorus 
in the perſpective. Mengs was not inferior to him 


in ſmcerity, as we ſhall ſee by many examples. 
But certainly thoſe two Grecians were not ſupe- 


rior to him either in compoſition: or | 
The injuries of time have deprived us of the writ» 
ings of Apelles, and Mengs probably wall ap- 
| more fortunate in having his. 
Laſtly Apelles gave his colours a'varniſh,” which 
according to Pliny, united the tints and pre- 
ſerved the colours from duſt and ſtains: the var- 
niſh uſed by Mengs, was certainly not inferior 
to that of Apelles, notwithſtanding what many 
inferior . 8 have es to the 
con 

It will appear perhaps that in | thefs difoourſes 
I go on, to avoid the mournful relation of the 
death of my friend. I confeſs that my feelings 
ſuffer much at the rememberance of the ſad 
ſcene, for which reaſon I will give but a ſhort | 
account of that doleful tragedy. Fatigue; added 


T7 05S92582.5: 7252, 
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ſo violent that it exhauſted entirely the little 
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to his different complaints had reduced Mengs td 


an extreme ſtate of weakneſs; however not withs 


out hope of recovery; if he could have-purſued 
a life more tranquil and diſoccupied. His impa- 
tiencez joined to a moſt ardent imagination, made 
him take faith in a mountebank, a compatriot of 
his, who promiſed to cure him in a few days. 
Thus fecretly without conſulting any of the fas 
culty, or of his family, he gave him a medicine 


ſtrength which remained in him, andeccafioned 
him various fits, in which he was left for. dead; 
Recovering however from this attack, though 


badly, he was poſſeſſed with a reſtleſs defire of 


changing to another houſe, moleſting all his 
people to make all enquiries, and to ſee all the 
houſes that were to be let in Rome. It is to be 
remarked that at that time he had three houſes, 
one which he built, and two which he rented, 
Nevertheleſs, one morning he removed ſudden- 
Iy to a lodging ſituated in the STRADA - CoN- 


DUTTI, carrying with him the burthenſome 


weight of all his evils, corporeal and mental; 
and a few days after he was again removed 
to the STRADA GREGORIANA, ſtill continuing 
his clandeſtine correſpondence with the em- 
piric, who had induced him to take certain 
balſams which a Nun of Narni had diſtributed 
with much fame and miracle. In compli- 
ment to that work he mixed with it (as was 


afterwards diſcovered) a good doſe of dia- 


phoretic antimony, which in a little time 


deſtroyed that machine already half ruined, In 


123 
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0 
hs that: miner A Charlating and 6 
ed ſuperſiition combined tò deprivethe/world'of a 


man wiorthy of much. langer lift! fur at this 
time heads attained onyn ty ue e rant 
three months. . e fich vieilginnit dv 
His corpſe was/interredatthe foatbfithelJa- 
niculum, in the patiſh of t Michael) andvat 
tho obſequit attended the proſeſſotę y ue Mo · 
demy af Saint Lucas. Alis ftatuerotbrimze;® 
which had heen modelled — — 
was afterwaids:collocated mithe Pantheonjrby 
the fide of that of under Which! was 
1 following inſchiptim - 
AED RAPHAELEs MENG S. 
Piero. \Pumnibsormos 0f en 
108. Nic; Db; AzanA. Ainco- S,. 
benin dit l wrong ,'. 
VIxXI T. Ax. 51. Maznzxs 3. Dunst tort 


"The Canin and Wiitings of Wehe hire | | 

him a ſeat in e temple ot. manor 

his goodneſs, and boun 0 1 8 0 At 

boſoms of his Friends n e Tp 

his memory, ts oY _ 
The life, and 1 of 1 grea 1 As G65 

to ſerve, as a ſtimulus to 9988 lac 8 

with to apply to, and perfect themſelves in the 

noble arts. His father directed him 1 


well in his infancy, by accultoming RN e to 
exactneſs; but I heard hin many timevi- | 


went having boGipjed n ee In draw - 


2007 (a? n 6 Sore 2771 wr Aeg : 
wn At present it is'id/narble; been: changed, eee 
the bronze had not a good effect in that place. & 6 
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ing from prin prints, which, however good they may 
be of their kind, always loſe by the inciſion part 
of the excellence of 8 their originals; their con- 
tours are always 5 and ate wide from 
that ſimplicity which characterizes tine: beauty. 
The niethod to give a:fcrupulous reaſon for 
every: thing is. neceſſary but it ought not- 
withſtanding to be uſed with diſeretion, other 
wiſe it kecuſtoms youth to obſetve too much 
the | minuteneſs of every little part, /andonot - 
to attend i ſufficienthj to the -of the 
whole. Me hrewiſe lamented much, that his 
Father had accuſtamod him to paint! in EY 
and in Mituatutes as it ifterwards colt him great 
trouble to correct the diy, and minute taſte 
of thatofptcies: of painting. The trutl is that 
—_— knew latterly low to liberate himſelf in- 
tirelyi from that defect! which he has plainly 
97 55 in thoſe miniatures which he painted by 
wes N Fon laiſance. I do not know however. 
e fln 
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ed more than four, three. of the 
which are in o thy 1 ehe. 

His Veneration fot antiquity was great, without 
being ſanatical. Where he found defects he al- 
bor 1 them. To pointout the errors, 

og 11 a work is this difference; for the Bey 

e In 


Indi is ed mota "BEL ose EK: ahi 
Me Ar e d fey meh 
dry! and ond. The ver . — of one tiht to that of — 
which is N 1 too candle, ih 6 from, the 
paintings a ery Sits Withers, an ature is Works 
points, which . — be united in such a way as to make the 


union im perceptible, * therefdre Nn to paint a ann 


which is not ! DRY. 
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it is neteſſary that the ee ſhould be endowed 
with the illuſtration of reaſon, and accompanied 
by that five ſenſibility-which is hot common to 
all men. Envy, and malignity,, 4norder td abaſr 
the works of others, and td cle vate dne by 
their ruin, look with: piereiſig eyes; after they 
defects ; but he who- 'dnly 
and is ſilent on the beauties of works is. either 
ignorant, or invidious,. or' r r the one 
and the other. L511] 30 N H icke, 
None like Mengs cverimdarſiond en 
ed the of the ancient ſtatues How- 
many times has he | contemplated with me the 
beauties of the ſublime! Laocoon till he was 
fired with enthuſiaſm at its excellence, * 
one occaſion obſerved to me that the right tibia 
of one of his ea r ar fe 
the other. A > 746g 
On account ebe ; given the. 
Academy, all the figures of 
of ſtatues, (a collection which bad coſt him a 
ſum ſuperior to his finances) he thought of, wri- 
ting a treatiſe on the manner of riewing anti- 
22 and ef diſeovering their beauties; but 
he feared, that there might be found in Europe, 
perſons; who. from ſome defect, would. Abele 
theſe 
the word 


brage, and e 9 — the real 

works. Death has therefore deprived 

of this publication, which Lam l have 
been a model of ſagacity deen t. 
him alone Who ee oh: f 
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an inſerior copy of the famous origiaal men- 
tioned by Pliny. His intelligence in antiquities is 
clear from the following circumſtance, I one day | 
found in a cave in the Villa of Piſoni at Tivoli, 
a head much battered and ill treated, ſo as one 
would ſuppoſe to be unintelligible, yet as ſoon 
as he ſaw it, he faid it was a Teal of the 
time of Alexander the Great: A few daysiafter 
was found the remainder of the inſcription, 
which proved it to be the head of as ame | 
Alexander. 

" Laſtly, it is worthy by know, that all the boch | 
'nical pate in the hiſtory of the Arts by Winkel- 
man, are of his friend Mengs; which is ſuffi- 
cient to give an idea, how much he 95 en | 
the works of the ancients. 

I once diſcovered an ancient W on the 
mountain Eſquilinium with various paintings in 
freſco : Mengs ran di to ſee them; and hay- 
ing determined that they ſhould be engraven, he 
not only offered to- furniſh the deſigns, but he 
undertook to copy them in ſmall, and with in- 
credible regard and attention, executed the 
three firſt, producing three prodigies of the 
Art, which he generouſſy preſented to me. 
Death prevented his finiſhing the remainder, 
which were thirteen of "wo ns. erat ant der | 


diſcovered, ' 
Antiquity was FAR 


In this ſame Cave of 
among other things, à Venus in marble, of a 
ſculpture fo perfect, and of a ſtyle ſo — 
that the enraptured Mengs wiſhed to reſtore to 
it with his own hayd ſome parts which it had 
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marble obeyed him with the ſame deeitity and 
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loft,” In his'fife he had never-uſed a chiſel, 
yet-notwithſtanding the great talent and ne- 
ceſſary genius required for this ſeienco, the 


perfection as did the eolours in painting. and the 
Profeſſors of the Art confeſſed, that, 

the works of the ancients of the beſt times they 
had never ſeen ſeulpture -of ſuch corretneſs, 
grade, and delicacy, Notwith Mengs 
had ſatisfied every one befides, he was him 
ſelf diſſatisfiec. He had raiſed to the ſtatue 
the firſt leg, and taken the ſletoh of the: reſts 
which have however remained imperfect to the 
time of his death; but I have taken care to re- 
ſtore the firſt, preſerving it as an ever nn 
treaſure of the Art. 

Nothing more the degree to wid 
Mengs arrived in the ſtudy of the ancients, than 
the following fact. It is Soo. Lan to the world, that. 
in Rome, paintings were then ſold as ſtolen from 
the Hereulaneum. Orders were given to find 
out the thief, who being charged with the fact, 
declared that thefu — — paintings were 
the works of his own — and he diſperſed them 
for antiquities in order to gain the more money for 
them, and he verified the aſſertion by painting 
others in the Jail in imitation of ſome of the Her- 
culaneum, which he counterfeited wonderfully. 
He confeſſed to have done many which the En- 
gliſh had bought for originals, and that for ſach 
the then ſhown in England; and conſidered 
25 the moſt precious rarities. He confeſſed likewiſe 
to have ſold them in Rome, and that there were 


\ 


\ 


1 —— 


many i the muſeum of the Roman College, Fab 
ther Ambroſius, then Jeſuit, got engraved many 
of them ſor his Virgil, and gave nen 
with great iſertoulneſs |: Boe 10160 
At the: fame; time one Geena ul of 
Mengs, produbed two paintings of the ant 
_ cient taſte, andi in order to laugh at Winkelmam 
with whom he was no longer friends, he ſentthem 
ſeeretly to him; ſaying they had been dug up ig 
the 3 of Rome. The good Winkelmann bet 
heved it, and gave them a pompous explanation 
in his firſt German edition of the Hiſtory of th 
Arts; but a little time after, diſcovering the de- 
ceit, the Antiquarian became deſpetate, and 

complained bitterly: in many letters and jaufe 
nals, 1 at laſt had recourſe ta the lieutenant 
of the Police at Paris to ſuppreſfs;the;ptipts of 
them with the explanation tranſlated into Frendll, 
which were then preparing fut impreſaion. 
This mode of counterfeiting aneient painting 
likewiſe excited the attention of Mengs. He 
finiſhed one of the height of ſi palms, and little 
leſs in width, repreſenting Joh ſeated; an 3 
thrane, with a pedeſtal at his feet, embracing 
Ganimede, who is on foot, with a vaſe in the 
left hand, and a bowl in the other. Imagina- 
tion the moſt lively could mot figure 
more ideal than that of Ganimede, nor a 
of divinity like that of Jovet Homer: dieſel 
has not left a deſcription more ſublime of 
father of the gods and of men, han has 
of Mengs in this painting $raghr 2417 


The attention with which he painted the.hov 
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cient wall;/4s.aftoniſhingsThextevices ate done 
as if theyl were really broken} the: phaſes! 
the nails, or cramps and ſcrews afithewalk;: 
feigned the pats mende im brder u fiν un 
idea that; the whole was toihavebeenctegdired; 

and the difference betweerthe:hand-which-had 
executed the repairs; arid that w,: had tone 

the — — wine: all x 
ſhew that art could not do more to git dt 
to —— »lvht in co 639917 fig to 
28 ell as the two of Calihuors 
3 the houſe of iMonf;:Diel: of Mar- 
filly. But at the time of hi «death! ue IN 


was in poſſeſsion of a Mrs. Smith, who — oof | 


Kim. Bow the remüinhd Miſtiets of that 
ing I know.not;-but the forme, way! 
bebciuſe-with firong ' pretenſions and: ſudceeded. 
Winkelmam took « likentiſe-this painting for an 
antiques aht: deſcribes it with much erudtion 
in his afbrefald boot, rot d I ſem dhät he 
quarrels at the deveit as he did at tit of Lu- 
nuova Perhaps the former irritatet the pride 
of Winkehnan; Raving laboured: purpoſe ij te ſur- 


iſe the Arts, | 
priſe his knowiedge in 2 


which: is more 
the Jove tobe an origitali tilt-theotims/ e cis 
death. mill bonn 70 Su il 50 Jon of 
Ino that in the] infide or ho plaſtotibg of 
the BY leſtla ark to delionſirate 
that th piece WAs A 1 But 
before chis death ohe felt rrepagnance 249 | 


practiſecb that cheat 2 5 und 
pair What he Had — 
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rioufly to his Giter Tereſa, Ah wife 
Signor Marron, that he wasthe authes 
of that pai 9d rot be ad e enen 


Of all the modern "6 Mengs gave the 
priority to Raphael ifor deſign and axpreſsioni; 
to C 10 or clare obſcure; and to 
Titian for colouring: The firſt occupieiſ his uns 
derſtanding, the ſecond bin heart, and the thin 
delighted his eye; but he profited of the beautieh 
of all three to form his ſtyle : Thus the/bee-cully 
from this. different flowers their , yarious:;{weets, 


to makx its honey rarer. It s ſufficent to fee 

any ona fe to reſt convinced of this 

truth. © Alu b coker aq fu 1 
Sinee Raphael poſlefled the moſt 


part af pa inting, which is 
9 dedicated to him his greateſt ſtudy 
nor ever tired in contemplating : his beauties: 
however there is much variation in ithe fiyle af 
theſe two painters. Raphael knew how focxptels 


with his pencil every thing viſible in — 


the body in the movement of the paſlicin N 
hne diſcernment, which no one zu 
in a; higher degree, directed him nv 
chooſe the moſt beautiful 9 — 
ve do not ſee atv ever elevated himſelf abu 
it. His Wirgins, for example, are always-tdkin/ 
from the moſt beautiful anti healthy ð̃ß e 
men — — be found in his time vithe has 


en qv y too commons ind: we 
ing divine. f OY Madonna delia Se- 
giolaz whats it more than a — 


expretsion fot tha 


likewiſe knew how muck the mind-influences” 
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who view py 3 jb op 


His paintings: 
tony, 00 8 5 EI. 


matter | 975 t 


and 0 8 5 12 acrificed 2 
ſon, the. other to realon. a feld 10 we 5 

Many people will cortainly hold 270 
ſitions of mine algus, t thus d1 29 
fraud Rapha hael « that 1 vener⸗ tion wh en, 
his tribute for more th 45. 5 Ag Pal ut. 
e 


nothing will withhold. me ſeſtü 'g he 
truth, "when, 1 an i af b hoe 
himſelf I Fo i hebe e am pff poflesien, 


W fo. condemn 


e 0 pencil 
pecular to himſelf. He 1 ſec 
with oo by h Joy 

muh; 


Ve 
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2 hh ef acorn 5 
terti' which Ke" ind: 1 5 | ae He fer 


ducedball —— 


er 
thoſe three he 


odd ok cle ee 
materials than tar rt cr 
ferred to 
becauſe t] 


united 10 
or relief, hone foal 
- e ls 


ind the age N 


Whoever” ext bis wotks, 
the trace of lijs den 
by forties one GRP ran e 5 
by . one tint nnixes e 

ceptibly. For that reaſon” the'ybung thid 
as a" put to copy his Works, cannot. A 
how Be a done, nor where they ate to be. 
gin, becauſe they haye not the' rules which are 
to be found in others,” But wat rules? they 
are receipts rather which ſetye to apply to 
every thing. Many evils” come” ff 75 
are called denon which in the Arts ab We 

as the Sciences, cantint” byt' produce con- 


ſtant ertor and ignerümer. "A he foundet⸗ 


and have been ſucceſsively. imitated. by others; 


of Correggio a; very unworthy 
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of theſe ſeminaries have been men of merit; 


their diſciples have tried to imitate them, 


and ſince imitation. always remains in the 
rear of an origi "the laſt muſt neceſſarily, find, 
Faq gerptvr at f. 2 8 wy as 175 to loſe. 
fight, of their predec T uces ab. 
ſolutely artiſts by * who:are what Leak 


e RY. AFC Er. „„ 15G 


few among the many. writers on the 
Arts ha label Mengs, eſpecially the Aus 
thors of tlie Lives of 8 and in bing cx 
Vaſari; * /K1 they treat of every 
cept what. is eſſential in the Arts. They la aunch 
out into a thouſand inſipid, angedotes of their 
private and domeſtic: Ives, with the - uſeleſs 
exactneſs' of the prices and pufſeſſors of thein 
paintings. They .laviſh, with rag hand the 
moſt exaggerated. praiſe, and ithets of 
miraculous, and divine; eee the ubſtances 
of the lives. of . i and his Annotators. That 
00 that. bh induced 
lengs to prepare anew a, memorandum. for.a 
certain e of the lives of painters, which; 
he had undertaken, at Florence, hut. e Editon 
made. little uſe of it: indeed it was not me for 
the plan which, they have exccuted. - : 
One certain, Falconet, a Sculptor, who did the 
Equeſtrian Statue of the Car Peter in bronze, 
b e e e y wniting two volumes in order 
to vent his choler Pliny, Cicero, the Horſe 
of Marcus Aurelius, Wu the we illuſtrious an- 
cicnt and modern writers, and * en 
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the higheſt reputation in theworld: * Mengs had 
too much merit to be forgotten i in this Philippic, 
in which he received a full doſe from Falconet. 
Meng wrote him a letter jufficiently modeſt, 
to juſtify, his onm perſon, but ſolely for 
— of the Arts. He had a reply, but the 
diſpute lid not go further, either becauſe Mengs 
did; not chooſe; to loſe the time, or that becauſe 
the; haok was written with too much — 
——— and paſsion to be able to do any 
r in Italy, where one cannot impoſe on 
polite Arts, ànd where, criticiſm and ſatire 
=p if it be delicate and diſcreet, but is de- 
ſpiſed when it ſlanders with fury and animoſity. 
Of the modern publication of Sir Joſua Ray- 
nolds, he ſaid, it was a work which might lead 
youth into error, becauſe it fixes them upon ſu- 
principles, the only known to that author. 
. The choleric and arid temper of Mengs made 
him ſometimes appear {ſevere in his manner. In 
fact, in matters concerning the Arts, he gave 
his opinion with a ſincerity, which appeared ſe- 
vere and rigid; but in the bottom he was the 
ſame good man, and repented whenever he learnt 
that his frankgeſs had given offence; and more, 
he would aſalt any one > with his councils, or give 
22 munen never AP any" myſtery of 
| Clement 14th having doaghs, by means of a 
merchant, various paintings at Venine, and with- 
ing to have the opinion of Mengs, he told him 
— that they were worth nothing, and that 
he hadbeen deceived. The _ bather * 


and I are tw 


34 _ witxworans or Tos Ei or - 
to him, that ſuch and ſueli — 
them much; to! uhich Mengs anfwered N. Ny 
| profeſſors; the one priifes- that 
which is ſuperion to his abilities, . 
condemns that which is inferior to his? 
Of:a:Soulptor, uo Had put — 
ſtatue: of Diſintereſtedneſs in the ſepulthre-of'Þ 
pe, im this manner, N. Tx VENTI 
„that he was right in declaring that he 
invented it; becauſe certainly he had not taken 
it from any thing in: this world. — 
refer — ſimilar circumitanees, were it n 
to do injury to Artiſth RilÞlivings : 
Ihe frankneſt of His manner was 
ſingular, and it is well known that” his enthuſi- 
aſm for the Arts extinguiſſied in him, every other 
paſsion. His veracity, and tile horror he bore to- 
wards every ſpecies of falſehood; was ever viſſbie 
in all his actions; for proof of which I ſhrall give 


only one example of the —_ which T coul# , 
adduce. | 302 ore" hi 


On entering France by Fon t:Vauvoiſity the 


laſt time he went to 


him by different princes. They aſked him if he 
carried them for ſale, or for his own uſe. He 


replied that he was not a merchant, and that hs 
they were — 


did not take ſnuff; with Which 
contented, and inſiſted that he e 
the ſecond! part of their demand; if 
were for is: own: uſe; in order that h eight 


be at liberty to take them; but theyt were 


the officers" ofhn 
Cuſtom houſe ſaw that he had ſome” gold bones 
ornamented with brilliants, which were given 
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en cer thon ee in: Rome, Mengs 
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— that he — — ——— 
4 tothe orders which he hd roogined ; and bolides, 
bt. had given his word to ſome friends, to 


he 
ei them ſome paintings, and thoſe aught to 
be the tuft, beçauſe he preferred. friendthip to 
all the honog ape een ef his World. 
He was a moſt faithful huſband, and tender 
fathet ta kigchildeens to whom he gave a rigid 
and excellent edugatian. Nevertheleſs he 
much injured his family by his want of Eon | 
r | 
on that in his laſt eightee he received 
more than one hundred and gighty thouſand 
Saudi, and ſearce De to pay 
the expences of his funer . 4 * 
Many times have 1 Token to him of the ſity- 
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ation of his family; and propoſed to him to wn 
ly one of his ſons to painting: He repſied always 
in the negative, ſaying; r MyY'SON'$HOULD' BY 
FOUND INFERfOR TO ME, 1 WO cht 
DISPLEASE Mk, AND MUCH MOtr'wbvry fp 
VEX ME SHOULD HE BE'FOUND MY 806108) 
This is an enthuſiaſm to be found alone in 
men; and in fact, what can be. expected from 
man who does not eſteem himſelf: Tue made 
pteſents of his paintings becauſe hel 'thought 
them invaluable; Parraſius, arrogated to hiniſelf 
the ſurname of ABRoDIATTOS, and many othet 
— firſt rank have been Hil note 
If confident than Mengs, and- believed juſtly 
SUMERE SUPERBIAM QUASITAM' MERITISG 
Almoſt every ſovereign in Europe has: deſired 
ſome work of Mengs. The Czarina gave him 
a commiſsion for two paintings, leaving to bin 
ſelf both the ſubjects, and the price, and adv, 
vanced him two thouſand ſcudi on account; Mo 
fate did not permit him even to begin the 
taking. It is worthy to be known however] a5 
ſoon as the great Catharine et ad woe 
nal de Bernis, the ſtate in which” this 
man had left his family, ſhe made them a 
ſent of the ſum which ſhe had advanced. — 
ſum does not merit a remembrance, when ſ 
ing of an Empreſs who has aſtonithed ul E 
rope by her government, legiſlatioh, her- tri 
umphs, and generoſity; therefore) her anuais 
will not find labs for ſuck an inſtance” of Wor 
manity, not to confound the many others 4 
oller in her reign. e „„ GB 
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The King of Naples wiſhing to introduce the : 

taſte of painting into that*Capital, - of 

founding an Academy of the Arts, and to put it 

under the direction of Menge j he therefore te- 

queſted of the King, his — permithim to 
at 


come to Naples to undertake 60:1 His 
Maſeſty conſented, and continued him lis 


had granted him for this new ommiſsion The 
news of this honourable ent Which 
would have given infinite ſatisfaction to — 
arrived at Rome eight days after that of this 
death; by which he was deprived of receivin 
this conſolation; and Naples has therefore 
the profit it would rrp "reaped from his in- 
ſtruction. FILL: 4 LEGIT (AL 1081 15 
The Amphitions e that Polignotus 
ſhould be maintained at the public expence' in 

any part of Greece, for having painted the Peeile 
of Athens. Charles gd beſtowed his bounty on 
Mengs whilſt he lived, and after his deatli has 
given dowers to his five daughters, and —8— 
to his two ſons ſufficient to live comfortably.” 

I have not yet mentioned the writings of 
Mengs, from which he will derive as much _ 
as he has obtained by his pencil; I ſhall-give 
account of them as I publiſh them. I ſhall only 
here obſerve, that the confuſion of his papers is 
ſuch, as not to permit me to regulate them with 
that ſolicitude which they require; and to this 
fatigue is likewiſe added another, which is to be 
able to reduce the whole of his writings to one 
language, ſince he wrote all his compoſitions 

vo. I. I 
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9 — of the 4 the went vat: to be attii⸗ 
buted ſo much to the Artiſts, as to the Amateurs, 
and wealthy people, who order their works. 
—— and -barbarity of the latter, oon- 
ſtrain the former, when —— 
give way to their ideas, if they are of ability; but 
often the Aztift is impreſſed by a ſympathy of 
folly the moſt ſhocking and intriguing. 

Theſe gentlemen do not condider the diſcredit 
which reſults to them from ſuch conduct, nor the 
reproach. which they purchaſe in perpetuity at 
their own expence; for no one will: look. at a 


fooliſh work, which is executed againſt the rules 
of reaſon, without calling be an ignorant and 
barbarous who has — it. If thoſe who 


order, and pretend to judge of — — of the 
Arts, were really well informed, intelligent would 
likewiſe be the profeſſors. It is — that 
among the — thoſe were philoſophers who 
gave ordets, as well as thoſe who executed their 
deſigns; for that reaſon it has been faid, a book 
is wanting which teaches to ſee things; I believe 
that the writings of Mengs will ſerve for this ef+ 


fect; and this will not — the leaſt of the ſer- 


vices Which that; great conn. bes queens thn 
Arts. $+ | . 
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The Works of Meigs tive eater Sen 
of Critics of kind; and to knew From 
whence has arrived this delitiamn, ſome paſſages 
are quoted from Cumberland, an tai, 
who! at the beginning of the war wus in Spain, 
and remained there ſome years, frentleſdy ma- 
naging ſome political negociation _—_ 
to his country, he thought of ſucceeding 
by publtfhing his Av EcDpOorES of 'EMINENT 
PAINTERS IN SPAIN DURING THE 16th AND 
17th CENTURYES, WITH CURSORY REMARKS 
USON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ARTS IN 
THAT KN ο. | Vol. II. in mW. London. 
1782. N 

Mr. Cumberland derek having unden ken 
this work to make known 1 in 
diſtinguiſhed Spaniſh and the greateſt 
number of their paintings, as alſo thoſe of the 
other moſt celebrated foreign painters, who in 
great numbers are diſperſed in different parts of 
Spain, and who are beſides little known, eſ- 
pecially to the th. But however, in order 
not to go over the ſame track already made pub- 
lic by others, and not having ſufficient know- 
— 4 of painting, as he many times ingeniouſſy 
confeſſed, he thought to do great thi — um 
liſhing a —— of 2 — or of tire 
trifles, which give not the leaſt inſtruction of this the 
Art, not even to the ſimple Amateurs; becauſe he 
does not deign to characterize any of thoſe paint- 
ers, nor to deſcribe any of their works, having 


England the'moſt 
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. that deſcriptions of paintings are as 
uſeleſs as thoſe of battles, _ 


He is pleaſed nevertheleſs to give a deſcription 


of the SPASIMO DI SICILIA by Raphaels treated 
of by Mengs, and to that intent manifeſts his 
taſte and knowledge, ſaying, With reſpect to 
general effect, it e appeared to me, that 
« there was a want o f harmony in the compo» 
« ſition; the carnations are all. remarkably 
£ brown and ruddy (in, this manner) nor are the 
„ figures and objects in the back ground kept 
« down and ſoftened as they are ſeen in nature: 
5 Theſe defects in part may well be owing to 
* unſkilful retouches and bad modes of cleaning 
* and varniſhing; one remarkable circumſtance 
« is that of a leg amongſt the group without an 
« owner; a redundancy which the author could 
never be guilty of, and a collateral proof of 
the bad hands through which jt has Palſed.” 
And if in that painting (Which is one, of 
moſt beautiful and beſt preſerved of Raphael are 
to be found retouches.and defects, tell me where 
they are not to be found? _ 


* 


Aſter having given the anecdotes of the $ Spaniſh 


painters of the 16th-and 17th Century, this en- 
lightened Author ſays, that in the preſent Age, 
Spain no longer produces Artiſts of that emis 
nence, and he further obſerves that this decline 
is not peculiar to Spain, but is notorious in F lan- 
ders, France, and ſtill much greater in Italy. 
« The princes of the Houſe of Bourbon, who 
have reigned in Spain, cannot be charged with 
having ſtarved the cauſe, if expence be the 
* meaſure of encouragement : The warmeſt 
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« admirers of Mengs will not venture to ſay that 
* his talents. were not duly conſidered and' re- 
« warded: by: the preſent Sovereign, in whoſe 
6 pay and — he died. Ihe reputation of 
of this Artiſt ſtood, high in Europe, perhaps the 
* higheſt, but he found no ſolid encouragement 
6: until he went into Spain; in Germany he 
painted miniatures, and for England he paint - 
% ed copies; he: was 2, fugitive from. Dreſden 
* anda beggar 1 in Rome; in the Court of the Ca- 
„ tholic King he found honour and emolument, 
« and, exerciſed his Art in as repectable a ſtile 
« as Titian did under Charles 5th, Coello un- 
der Philip the 2d, or V elazquez i in the favour 
« of Philip the æth. Certain it is, that under 
„ theſe ee roduced many eminent 
4 Painters, and Was eh rted to by the moſt diſ- 
« tinguithed: foreign maſters.“ 

Here Mr, Cumberland inveſtigates the conſe of 
this decline of the Arts; he wanders over wilds 
and countries, and at laſt believes he has found it 
in Spain to be, fromthe exceſsivevanity and proud 
independance ot the people of Aragon, and the 
high dignity of the Caſtilians; and the Churches 
and Convents being ſaturated. with virtue, the 

good brethren aſter having feaſted wellngw ſleep, 
— think no more of the Artiſts or the Arts; and 
Spain no longer chooſing its miniſters from the 
body of the nobility, for this reaſon they have 
fallen into obſcurity, torpidity, and oblag. ' 

Upon no Artiſt has Cumberland been ſo diffuſe 
as upon Mengs. He ſays that, Many people 


of great reputed Judgment have regarded 
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6 Menges as the one bright luminary of mo: 
dern times: In Spain, a man would pay his 
* court very ill who did not applaud him, and 
« ſome of his enthuſiaſtie admirers join his Edi- 


* tor Azara in Comparing him to Raphael and 
« Corteggio. “ 


Then he gives | a abridgment of the lig 


of Mengs, extracted from that publiſhed 
by the aforeſaid Azara. Here, Mengs is no 


longer a fu tive” from * or h at | 


Rome, but "becomes ſomet more, be- 
cauſe Mr. Cumberland, after paving advanced 
much beantiful theory upon the judgment which 
is to he pronounced on Painters, dead and living, 
DE VIV1s NIL NIST BONUM, DE MORTUIS NIL, 
NISI VERUN, ſays, that Mengs although idoldtet 
of Raphael, and more ſtudious of him than Mr. 
Paſcal of the Bible, 'finds him notwithſtanding 
inferior to the Ancient Grecians for that ide: 
beauty which he certainly wanted, and that 
therefore Mengs founded his opinton upon 
theſis, and not upon proof of facts. From this 
we may derive that Mr. Cumberland has read, 
and well underſtood the works of Mengs. 

He goes on further, and ſays: 5 Mengs loved 
the truth, but he did not always find it out; 
„under all the diſadrantageFof 2 contracted 
« education, and ſoured by the ſeverity of his 
« father's diſcipline, his habit became ſaturnine 
« 2nd moroſe, and his manners unſocial and in- 
« elegant; and he ſpoke with contempt of Ar- 
6 tilts ſuperior to himſelf.” 


* 


* 


We ſhall herc-behold an enlightened proof | 
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Mengs ſays; ff That the book of the Engliſn Rey- 
* nolds, woyld lead youth info error, becauſe it 
5 abandons them to ſuperficial Principles 
„the only known to that author.” This is a 
crime for which Cumberland cannot find pardon, 
for Mengs, and Mengs is therefore condemned. He 
ſays, If the genius of Mengs had been capable 
« of producing a compoſition equal to that of 
e the tragic. and pathetic Ugolino, I am per- 
„ ſuaded ſuch a ſentence as the above would 
never have paſſed his; lips, but flattery made 
« him vain, and fickneſs rendered him peeviſh z 
he found himſelf at Madrid, in a country with- 
« out rivals, and becauſe the Arts had travelled 
out of his a was diſpoſed to think they 
« exiſted no where but on his own palette. The 
time perhaps is at hand when our virtuoſi 
« (that is the Engliſh) will extend their route ta 
Spain, and of theſe ſome. one will probably be 
found, who regarding my juſt indignation 
« theſe N rags decrees, of Mengs will take 
„ in hand the examination of by inti 
* which L have now enumerated; we may 
then be told with the authority of ſcience, 
„that his NaTiviTY though ſo ſpendidly en- 
* caſed, and covered with. Inch care that the 
* VERY WINDS OF HEAVEN are not permitted 
„to VISIT. THE FACE TOO ROUGHLY, would 
have owed more to the chryſtal than it does, 
in ſome parts at leaſt, had it been leſs tranſ- 
parent than it is; that it diſcoyers an abartive 
„and puiſne BAMBINo, which ſeems copied 
from a bottle; that Mengs was an Artiſt, who 
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. tz A. 1 a 7. 
« had ſeen much, and invented little; that he 


« diſpenſcs neither life nor death td His figures; 


« excites no terror, rouſes no paſsions,and riſques 


« no flights; that by ftudying to {void particy- 
« lar defects, he incurs general ones, and paints 


* 
5 


« with tameneſs and ſervility; that the con- 


« tracted ſcale and idea of a painter of mmia- 
e tures, as which he; was brought up, is to be 
&« traced in all, or moſt of his compoſitions, in 
« which a finiſhed delicacy of pencil exhibits 
« the HAxp of the Artiſt, but gives no emana- 
« tions of the Sour of the Maſter; if it is beauty 
« it does not warm; if it is ſorrow it 'excites no 
« pity: That, when the Angel announces the 
“ ſalutation to Mary, it is a Meffenger that has 
“ neither uſed diſpatch in the errand, nor grace 
in the delivery; that although Runzns was by 
one of his oracular ſayings condemned to the 
“ ignominious dullneſs of a Dutch tranſlator, 
« MENGs was as capable of painting RUBENS 
C Adoration as he was of creating the Star in 
„the Eaſt that uſhered the Magi: but theſe 
« are queſtions above my capacity; I reſign 
« MEenss to abler critics, and REYNOLDS to 
« hetter defenders; well contented that poſte- 
« rity ſhould admire them both, and well aſſured 
that the fame of our countryman is eſtabliſh- 
« ed beyond the reach of envy and detraction.“ 

Nor is yet the elegant Cumberland ſatisfied by 
this civilized truth, pronounced with fuch mo- 
deſty; for he ſays, Rubens' painting of tlie death 
of Chriſt, in the hall of the Chapel of the Eſcu- 
rial, is moſt ſtriking and expreſsive; and that he 


% > 
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had never ſeeii a painting which ſpoke fo ſtron 


ly to the paſsions as that does.” * That thou 
amongſt 6ther* capital aces one ſtops 
and feels that RvBENs has touched the pale 
a ſions with: ſomething more than 4 painter's, 
„with a poet hand. ng g this pic- 
« ture, I could not help 4 "mind the 
6 bitterneſs of Menes when | he he is 


<''comparing-RvBeNns* copy of TITAN to 
155 Dutch Een of an e 2 * t author; and 
in this train * of thinking T 8 not avoi 3 
„drawing a compariſon in my mind bety 
the piece before me; and that which Mx Hes 
« himſelf has compoſed on the like ſuhject. 
“ The ſcene is the ſame, the actors the ſame, 
and the cataſtrophe not to be diverſified; But 
« with MzNs all is lifeleſs, cold and flat; me- 
« thodized by art and meaſured by rule; the 
oup of an Academy, fitters for attitudes, 
and hirelings for ſorrow; the dead body of 
« the Chriſt is laid out, and in like manner ex- 
<< poſed to view in the one caſe as in the other, 
« but what a contraſt! Mxes has indeed la- 
« boured hard to make a beautiful corpſe; he 
has rounded the muſcles and poliſhed the ſkin, 
and given it ſuch a hue that it ceaſes to be 
„ fleſh and is a ſhining waxen figure with no 
+ trace of pain or ſufferings paſt; look upon the 
other and you contemplate, as it ſhould ſeem 
* the very perſon, WHO HIMSELF BORE OUR 
„ SORROWS ON THE TREE BY WHOSE STRIPES 
„ WE ARE HEALED. Yet MzNs is the Au- 
'* thor whom courtly * has por above 
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4 which ſigned. away her reputation and inde- 


in, whom not togdgnireiodrany 


5 compariſoni in 


ſon ſt ſtate, and whoſe worſhip is he 
— b almoſt of the orthodox idala - 


& canonical, a part 
try of their religion: Mengs is the aritic who 
« profeſſedly treating af the collechon of pictures 

« 1p the palace at Madrid, can afford po dom- 
2 * mendation or deſcription | of RuzgNs* oapi- 
of the ANORATION, and reeards 

2 his name apparently with no other view hut 
& to make a needleſs ſacrifice of it to that of Ti- 
64 TIAN, whom it feems he had ha the 6e. 


6 rity to 
4; " Mr. hu £6 OE terminates his great pictarial 
work in 2 political, acumen. , After having la- 
mented the misfortunes of Spain, under the Car- 
thagenians, Romans, Barbarians, Moers, and the 
unhappy diſcovery of the new hemiſphere, he 
finds it yet reſpectable in its misfortunes, and 
« formidable though in decay, but the jak 
& hand that was — to her ruin held the pen 


« pendence 1 in the family compact ; 


| generauy 
& unſuſpecting, and impolitic, ſhe has bound 


« herſelf to an ally, whoſe union like the action 
&« of certain chemical mixtures, will diſſolvo 
e every noble particle in her compoſition. and 
% leave her ſpiritleſs and vapid, France and 


„ Spain of recent equality and emulation, gat 


never find reciprocal advantages in 

&« alliance, the intereſts of the weaker 
« muſt of neceſsjty become a -ſgcrifige-to- 
« of the ſtronger and more artful, and with which 
of the two . ſuperiority r lies, and 
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„ thoſs advaritages are likely to remain; is 4 
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Hewho can ind in Raphael ſuck + 
coſt certainly dad homidle al the world. 


LIST or PAINTINGS | ; ak 
DONE IN SPAIN BY . | 
ANTHONY RAPHAEL MENGS, . 


ton THE *. ure As WELL AZ en e. 


In the Royal Palace i is the ceiling of this Kati. AD 
chamber of the painted in desde ep te- 
ſenting the Council of the Gods, with che Apo- | 
theoſis of Hercules. oak 

After the ſame manner:is done Autor in ano 
ther chamber, by that reaſon called the Chamber 
of Aurora, and at the four fagades are done the 
four ſeaſons of the year with various offiaments 
in the freize configs o infants, vaſes, and 0. 


He painted the ling of che Hall 
where the King dines, where is repreſented the 
— — the Temple of 112 


of vol Majeſty 
Natinity of Chit, — br ne hes 
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which e before has been teten anne | 
account of not being in a good lignt. 

Likewiſe in oil, in the bed chamber of, the ; 

_ King, is the famous Deſcent .from the Croſs, a 
piece of more than twelve geometrical feet in 

height, and wide in proportion in figures as large 
as nature. In the ſuperior part there is likewiſe 
another painting on wood, repreſenting the Fa- 
ther Eternal, with the Holy Ghoſt and various 
Angels. i * 

In the ſame San over the doors are four 
fubjects upon the Paſsion ; that is, the Prayer in 
the Garden, the Flagellation, the Crucifixion, 
and the Apparition to Mary 3 after the 
Reſurrection. 

In the ſame apartments are two athey ſmall oy 
paintings, one of the young Saint John (hu 
he did in Spain) and another as com 8 
of Mary Magdalen, which he ſent from it 
Rome; they are a foot and a half in heighled 
and one in breadth. Ly 

Another painting is of the Conception, jetz 
than three feet high, and two feet in breadthz 
and another of Saint Anthony of Padua, neaty 
of equal ſize, which his Majeſty always too 
with him when he travelled. - _ 4:4 4 
In the Gallery which leads to the Chanibers 
of his Maj jeſty, is the Madonna and Child, Saunt 
Jofeph, and Saint John, the height of fix feet,” 
and four in breadth; being the firſt painting 
which Mengs painted in oil at Madrid dc 

The Nativity of Chriſt in oil colours, taken a8 
it is ſaid am the: Oratorio, is removed to th 
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chamber of the Prince of Aſturias; the heights ] 
of near eleven feet, and ſix in breadth. M 

Another painting of the fame ſ on uod, 
brought from Rome is in his Mafefty's chamber 
nine feet in height, and ſeven in breadth. 

The eſtimation which the King . for 
this ng, will be by his png 
placed before it a cryſtal of equal» fine This 
cuſtom of placing otyſtals before been 


* notwithſtanding its inconvenienice; becauſe they 
ur cannot receive a light ſo as to view well at once 
in the entire; from whence it is neceſſaryrthat 
on, the ſpectator moves his ſituation in order to 
examine the painting by parts. The dark co- 


lours reflect the hgh ght, and produse the effect of 
a mirror. The Arts have vob er ee 


make the two ſuperfices of a crxſtal hw or 
parallel and the larger it is the m 
— A deviation in the ſurface, bawevet. 


light, and of courſe-thi ſigures of the T1 
the of the cryſtal has any colouts, which 
happens to thoſe made of Kali or Barilla, the 
— having a green ground, all the tints of the 
ainting reflect a certain ſtain of this colour. 
The air which is ſhut up between the cryſtal and 
the pdinting},;bi aanſined, alters and damages 
the colours, and | the ruin of the picture: 
A -of Chriſt Crucified as as Na 
ture, five feet high and four in breadth, id placed 
in the: bed chaniber vf: hi Majeſty it Aranjuez. 
In the ſame place are two portraits ofthe 
King and Queen of Naples ! in half figures, af 


ible it ma yobe, alters the reledtings bs | 4 5 3 
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near five fett e e 
tion. 

Of the ſame ſize in other apartments of thi 
Palace, are two others, one of the ſame Queen 
Naples, and the other of the Arch — 
fiſter. | 

Likewiſe are bins paced the potpit of the 
— Dukes of Tuſtany, with four others of that 

order done at Florence, the -firft am 
four feet a half high, and wide in nou 
tion ; the others, five in length. 

In the ſame Palnce of Aranjuen inthe ceiling 
of the Theatre he painted a picture in diſtemper, 
of Time rauiſhing * Pleaſure, which was wvery 
much admired as a lively — eee 
his ſublime and fruitful ge | 

He hkewife drew his zeltyand all the Rey 
Family many times; and a ſecond- time 'the 
Prince of Aſturias; and. likewiſe did two Furlgny 
of the Infanta Donna Carlotta Gioacohina. 
The four parts of the day, as — 
in the Chamber of the Princeſs, nine Rory 


; hei ht. f | 1 
For the moſt bs Prince of Ae b. 0 un 
one painting on wood of the Maden ande * 


and Saint Joſeph. 
Another painting which repreſented o Mol 
who pretends to purſue honour, and d w 
tereſt, is placed in the bouſe of Es 
Eſcurial. 6 Fa 
At San Ildefonſo is 4 ng of thie-Wol At 
Mary Magdalen, in more than half [gurl 
in the chamber of Diſpatches. 
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For the Infant Den Lewis he did a 8 205 of 
the Madonna and Child, and Saint Joſeph, four 
feet in length, and three in breadth; 

A portrait of his Highneſs tiger than hal? 
figure is not finiſhed, - 

He painted Saint Paſqual Boylan forthe High | 
Altar of the Church of Wannen 
that name at Aran ue. 

The moſt Serene Infant Don Gabriel has like-- 
ran ty te 
is not finiſhed. | 


PAINTINGS any PRIVATE. PERSONS, 


The. inting at Saint eee, re- 
preſents the 2 Trinity, with the Madonna, 
Saint Damaſus, and other Spaniſh Saints, which 
he did in figures much than nature, of the 
height of ſeventeen feet, and twelve in breadth, 

For the King of Denmark, he did the Portrait 
of his Majeſty of Spain, full ſize, armed, on foot, 
under a magnificent canopy; with all the orna- 
ments, and attributes expreſsive of his Spaniſh 
Majeſty, of the height of b twelve feet, . 
in width: It was exhibited in ME at Madrid 
on a feaſt day, | 

Another painting is the Affamaption, with the 
Father Eternal, and a great accompaniement of 
Angels; figures as large as nature, twelve fret 
high and ſeven in breadth, 3 

Another of Saint John the Baptiſt preachi ing, 


& 


\ 
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is ſix ſeet high, and deſs than five in breadth, 
hath for the Count of Rivadavia. Mengs firiiſhed 
this painting in a particular ſtyle neyer uſed b 
him before. The ſituation in which it was to 
be placed has a ſky light which ſtrikes upon the 
eyes of the ſpectators; for this reaſon, he forced 
nature a little, made great maſſes, and marked 
the parts with great force. It appears a paint- 
ing after the ſtyle of Michael — when he is 
not overcharged, or of Raphael when he withes 
to combat with that of the Contlagration: of 
Borgo. 

He did the Portrait of the Duke of Alen i in 
half figure. 

* two more of the Dutcheſs of Hueſcar, 
now the Dutcheſs of Arcos. 

Another for the Dutcheſs of Medina Ceeli, 
ſeated on a chair. 

Another of a figure entire in a maſque an 


for the Marchioneſs of Llano 
And for the ſame Lady another of half fi- 
gure. 


He painted likewiſe the Portrait of Don Peter 

Campomanes, larger than half figure. 
Another of Don Philip de Caſtro, of half b 

gure, but of that the head only is finiſned. 

He did a Madonna in grief, for Don Antonio 
de la Quadra, Director General of the Poſts. . 

A Saint Peter ſeated, of natural ſize, he gave 
to his barber, Peter Martinez. 1 Fg 

Hie finiſhed likewiſe in the Palace a large 

painting of the Aſcenſion of our Lord, 

Rome by commiſsion from the Court of — 


- 
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He did many Portraits of himſelf little leſs 
than half figure, which he gave to his friends, 
| and among others to Don Bernardo de Yriarte. 
He left imperfect the Portrait of Don Ame- 
ricus Pinj, Adjutant of the King' chamber, but 
jt wanted ſomething of being * finiſhed, He 
likewiſe began one of the Marquis de Llano, his 
friend and mine, 
Theſe were ſent to Rome to be finiſhed, 
as well as other works which are not mentioned 


here, having remained very imperfect, 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE REA DER. 


THIS Treatiſe, in the beginning, was written 

principally for my own uſe, and with the 
deſire only of rettacing in it ſome uſeful truths. 
When it was almoſt finiſhed I was deſired by an 
Academy in Germany to give it to them, which, 
however, was impeded by various accidents. 
This Academy was however diſſolved, and my 
Treatiſe remained with me. Some time after, 
when I caſually peruſed it, I was not content 
with the whole, and purpoſed to write it anew, 
leaving out ſome things, and adding many 
others; but, conſidering what time and fatigue 
it required, and knowing myſelf incapable of 
ornamenting my ſentiments and ideas with a 
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beautiful ſiyle, I reſolved to relinquiſh and 
abandon the whole- On 
appeared to me, that for the truths which it 
contained, it ought not to remain in oblivion, 
and that theſe ade wen be uſeful to any; 
from which . refleftians, and hy 'perſuafion of 
* friend —.— to . I have dedi- 
nt ng was induegd, at tails to prepare it 
for pub cation. I ſhould not wiſh, I 
to give it my name, becauſe I am no author by 
profeſsion; nor do wh to expoſe myſelf to 
the criticiſm of thoſe, who, —_—_ will not 
underſtand me. 

I entreat the Students of Painting, who read 
this Treatiſe, to read it with the greateſt atten- 
tion, and to be perſuaded that they will find, 
by the reaſonings, and the tracks therein indi- 

cated, that I am arrived in the Art of Painting to 
a higher degree than many of my contempo- 
raries ; and to be aſſured, likewiſe, that the 
work which I now offer them is the gift of ny 
heart. If they reflect well upon what I ad- 
vance, and to ſuch reflections unite unwearied 
diligence, and uninterrupted application, I car 
afſert that they will receive advantages of no- 
inferior nature. 

My intention has been, firſt, to 
what is beauty, ſince men are of fuch various 
opinions upon this ſubject. Secondly, to ex- 
* what is Taſte, as the major part of thoſe 
who have written on the fame do not give 4 
clear information how the word taſte is 
uſcd in ſpeaking of Painting. Finally, I have 
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endeavdured to render more intelligible what is 
Taſte, by means of examples which the firſt" 
Profeſſors have given upon the ſame : in the 
mean time, being the firſt part rather uncon- 
nected with Painting, I feared having rendered 
the work uſeleſs to thoſe for whom it was my in- 
tention to write? namely, Painters, for Which 
reaſon I have ſince ſought to adduce ſuch ex- 
amples as furniſh me with motives to ſpeakiof 
all the rules of the art. 0! 

It is neoeſſary to know that alt thoſs' 
which I exalt and praiſe of illuſtrious Pandas; 
ought to be held as fo array rules * 
of imitation. = 

The ſtudents of cinting will remember mat 
to loſe too much time in the ſubtilties which: 
are herein written, ſince in the ene 
will not be of any ſervice. The firſt eare 
beginner ought to be to aecuſtom the eye to ex- 
actneſs and preciſion, ſo as by that to become 
capable of imitating any thing. At the fame 
time, he ought to apply the hand to exerciſe 
and quickneſs, in a "Matter, that it ſhould be- 
come obedient. to perform all that which he de- 
ſires, and then is the time to begin the rules 
and ftudy the ſcientific part of the art. I 
therefore prefer practice and execution to theory 
and ſcientific rules, becauſe the latter ean be 
learnt in an advanced Nate, but for the exer- 
ciſe and the uſe of a juſt eye, it is indiſpenſible 
to attam a certain age; that is to ſay, when 
one has not acquire any depraved cuſtom ;- 
lince, he who once has taken a bad habit, in a 
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more advanced age will be incapable of . ths 
ceiving a good one 

It is neceſſary, therefore, that this Teeatiſy: 
be read by various claſſes ef Painters, and ap 
with various reflections. | 

The beginner ought to read it only to cem, 
prehend what is vaſt and difficult in the art, to 
the end that he may haſten and not lofe time 
in learning the inferior parts of it; in the mean 
time, notwithſtanding ſuch parts are the 
materials and fundaments of the art, they are 
but of little uſe until they are adjoined to all 

the other parts of the grand edifice. 

The ſecond claſs of Painters, that is to ſay, 
thoſe who are already in full poſſeſsion of the 
firſt principles, are for whom this book is 
chiefly written, in. order that they may learn 

what is Taſte, and examine if they themſelves 
poſſeſs it from Nature or not, or by what means 
or examples they can acquire it. 

The profeſsional painter may likewiſe find 
ſomething uſeful in this Treatiſe, as much in 
diſtinguiſhing the true beauties of the great 
maſters, as to guide youth properly in the ſtudy 
of that art. 

I ſpeak freely, becauſe I know in this world 
we have no other certain means to prove the 
value of a thing, than the experience of its 
utility. Of this experience I am myſelf an 
example, ſince all which I know I — learnt 
by the way and manner of thinking deſcribed 
in this Treatiſe. 

If ſome parts of this work ſhould be found 
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difficult to be underſtood, I am always ready to 
give further explanations, and if it happens 
that I haye been deceived in any thing, I ſhall / 
not ſuffer myſelf ſo much to be ſeduced by a 
vain ambition, as not to confeſs the error in 
which I have fallen, and ſhall defend myſelf 
with the moſt clear proofs eyery time I do not 
think myſelf erroneous, 
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PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


EXPLANATION OF BEAUTY. 


INCE perfection 18 not allotted to mankind, 
and is only to be found in God, and as 
nothing is comprehenſible to our nature except 
that which falls under the conviction of the 
ſenſes; thus the Ommpotent has thought fit to 
imprint a viſible 1bEA of that perfection, which 
is what we call BEAUTY. 

This Beauty is found in all things, whenever 
our ideas and intellectual ſenſes cannot carry 
the imagination beyond the perfection which 
we behold in the thing created. 

This, therefore, reſembles the nature of a 
point. A point ought to be indiviſible, from 
whence it is always, properly ſpeaking, incom- 
prehenſible; but lince it is of advantage to 
form a viſible idea, therefore, that mark which 
is conſidered mathematically indivifible, is called 
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a viſible point. We ought, therefore, to figure do 
ourſelves, that perfection is as a mathematical 
or indiviſible point, containing in itſelf all 
the properties of the Celeſtial attributes which 
are not tobe found in mitter, becauſe all matter 
is imperfect, therefore we have imagined 2 
kind of perfection adapted to the human com- 
prehenſion; that is, when our ſenſes are not 
capable of diſcovering what are the imper- 


fections of a thing, then this appearance of per- 


fection is called BEAUTY. This (as has 1 
been ſaid) is found in every thing, and in 

things together, and is the perfection of mat- 
ter; and between that and Divine perfection 
ſubſiſts the ſame difference as between the 
two points, therefore one might call Beau- 
ty, viſible perfection, the ſame as we call 
a point, viſible. And ſince in the viſible point i 
always the inviſible ; thus in Beauty there 
always perfection, although inviſible. The 
eye does not ſee any of that indiviſible perfection, 
but the ſoul feels and comprehends it, fine 
the ſoul, as well as perfection hag been 
derived from God, the fountain and ſource of 


every perfect thing. . 2 


Plato * calls the emotions which 
duces upon the ſoul, aremembrance of 2 
perfection, and believes that to be the cauſe of 
its enchanting power. Perhaps I might dream 
with the ſame ſucceſs, if I ſaid that the foul i 
ſtricken with beauty becauſe they are derived 


* Plato in Phedro, 171, p. 249. 
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from the ſame origin; that is to ſay,” 
ed in a momentary beatitude, which it — 
and expects to have received from God to all 
eternity, but which is ſoon Joſt in all matter. 


CHAP. Il. 


THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN THINGS VISIBLE. + 


NoTHING is viſible without can, the 
which .ought to have a form, and that form 
is the meaſure of its force or power; that 
power has been given it by the Creator, and is 
the cauſe of its form. In the firſt form of 
Nature one does not behold Beauty, becauſe it 
is not yet unfolded to the ſight, and although it 
be diſcoverable, it isnot therefore comprehenſible. 
From this firſt form, Reaſon has compoſed 
others, which are already viſible, and that firſt vi- 
ſibility is ſhown by colours, Theſe colours are dif- 
ferent, according to the diverſity of their aſpect; 
that is, according as the rays of light produce 
different effects upon the ſuperfice. When 
ſheſe firſt ſubtilties, viſible aſpects, and forms, 4 
ar ire Gimple and uniform, — are called pure, | 
ſe light cauſes. only one effect in them, 
E. that effect produces Beauty, To prove that 
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is thus, that is, that colours ariſe; ot "wy 
produced from the aſpect of uniform mattes; 
is ſeen by means of a priſm ; and that ways 
formity produces beauty, is evident, becauſe thi 
moſt beautiful red deſtroys the beſt yellow, 
and blue deſtroys red; then mixing all the 
three, red, yellow, and blue, together, the 
whole are deſtroyed, If we ſee that Na 
ture has given colours ſo oppoſite to matter, it 
ariſes from a diverſity in its little forms or par. 
ticles, and by the mixture of the ſame. From 
theſe little Maw Natyre has compoſed others 
greater, of which we cannot judge as being beau» 
tiful or ugly according to their colours, but ac 
\ cording to their aſpect ; and alſo in this. it i 
uniformity which 1s che baſis of its beauly, 
For this reaſon, the circular form is the nid 
perfect of all; becauſe it contains but one 
motive, which is the extenſion of its propet 
centre; and thoſe which have different motive 
are always inferior in perfection; but, newer 
theleſs, they have alſo their beauty, 'becaiſe 
thoſe parts which are not uniform, are there. 
fore adapted to different. ſignifications, as ohe 
fees clearly in Nature, where many things de- 
prived of beauty, become beautiful by the 
correſpondence which one part has with anb- 
ther. All Nature is made to moye, and to eue; 
for that reaſon the parts active ought ts be he 
ſame, nor lefs, than the parts Pufsive ; from 
_ whence it is necoſſury that there be like wiſe s 
qiverſtty of beauty, ſince the parts passive eU 
neceflarily; be leſs perfect than the parts astise 


Theſe imperſect parts however are not for this 
leſs eſtimable, and have alſo in their impetfec- 
tions a kind of beauty natural to them, and 
which. is manifeſted when they are diſpoſed of 
according to their deſtiny. For this reaſon there 
is Beauty in all things, fince nature has done no- 
thing in vain; and, as is already ſaid, there is 
Beauty in every thing which ap per- 
fect in tlie idea and aſpect to which it apper- 
tains, Idea comes from the cognition of the de- 
ſtination of a thing, and that cognition is de- 
rived from the ſoul. Beauty is likewiſe to 
be found in any thing, when its cauſe is conform- 
able to its deſtiny. It is very natural thereſore 
that there are parts more or leſs perfect or im- 
perfect; fince Nature is like a Republic, to 
which belong all its inhabitants and @tizens, 
but all are nat of an equal rank, and dignity; and 
thus it is alſo in nature; all the parts cannot be 
equally beautiful and perfect; and here it is ne- 
ceſſary to reflect, that the parts moſt beautiful 
and perfect, are often leſs uſeful than thoſe 

which are leſs perfect; becauſe the firſt are ſuſ- 

ceptible of various operations, and can produce 

more than one effect; and the latter, ta the cony 

trary, are capable of one ſole effect, and ſerve but 

one end only. This is confirmed in all colours, 
and in all aſpects. The three perfect colours 

are certainly yellow, red, and blue; and there is 

one only idea of their perfection, which is, 

when they are ſound at ãn equal diſtance from any 
other colour. The colours leſs perſect are there- 
fore compoſed, as are the roſe, the green, the 
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violet, which can be of different qualities, a6 
cording as they more or leſs approach the pers. 
fect colours; and the colours compoſed of thefe 
three, are ſuſceptible of à variation almoſt 
infinite, | . © +508 
The leſs a colour is perfect the more it can 
be varied; and this variation does not finiſh, ex» 
cept when the compoſition no longer repreſents 
any principal idea diſtinguiſhable' of colour; and 
then it becomes like a thing lifeleſs, andinſignifts 
cant. The ſame happens in forms and aſpects. The 
circular form only is truly perfect, and this, as well 
as the equilateral figures, cannot be ſo but in one 
manner only. But thoſe of different ſides are alſg 
ſuſceptible of various ſignifications, and adapted 
to different ideas; from whence they become ag 
uſeful as the perfect figures. The reaſon of that 
is herein given, in ſpeaking of colours; and finge 
the imperfect colours are as uſeful as thoſe which 
are perfect, becauſe they are adapted to an ak 
molt infinite variation, ſo are likewiſe im 
figures, becauſe. they are equally variable, and 


in the end reſt deprived of ſigniſication, and fall 


again into obſcurity. Any thing is conſidered 
beautiful, when it correſponds with the ides 
which we have of that ſame thing: this is vis 
dent in different things, which though entirely; 
oppoſite to one another are praiſed as being beaus 
tiful. We call beautiful, for inſtance, a ſtang 
of one colour only, and beautiful likewiſe ane 
ther, which is of more colours, and of a variety ot 


marks and veins: If therefore one only kind 


of perfection were the cauſe of beauty, one at 


Laake 
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theſe ſtones would have been ſaid to be beau- 
tiful, and the other ugly; and therefore if the 
one and the other are called, beautiful, it is be- 
cauſe they agree with the idea which we have 
of the ſame; and for that reaſon the ſtone 
which we think "ought to be uniform, and of 
one colour only, when it is found ſtained is 
called ugly; and the other ſtone which accord- 
ing to the accuſtomed idea ought to be ſtained, 
and of many colours, if it were found too uni- 
form it would likewiſe be ugly, becauſe the one 
and the other appear imperfect, in the idea which 
we have of them. The ſame happens in all things 
created. A child would be ugly i if it had the face 
of a man of mature age: a man is ugly when he 
has the face of a woman; and a woman is cer- 
tainly not beautiful with a beard, or wt the fea- 
tures of a man. 

Theſe refletions are "ſufficient to hw the 
principal cauſe of Beauty; from whence I 
conclude that beauty is derived from . the uni- 
formity of matter with the ideas; the ideas ariſe 
from the cognition of the deſtination of a thing; 
this cognition originates from experience, and 
ſpeculation upon the general effects of things; 
the general effects ariſe from the': deſtina- 
tion which the Creator has thought fit to give 
theſe things; this deſtination has for foundation 
the graduate diſpoſition of the perfections of na- 
ture; and finally, above all, the firſt cauſe is in 
the immenſity of divine wiſdom. . | _ 
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\} fo ** 9 qt;1.1 34% 
FTE EFFECTS OF BEAUTY. 1 


» *fth 


BRAU r conſiſts in the perfection of mattet 
according to our ideas. Since God alone is per- 
ſect; Beauty is for that reaſon a thing divine, 
The more beautiful athing is, the more it is ani 
mated. Beauty is the ſoul of matter. As the 
ſoul of man is the cauſe of his bhitig, thus alſo i 
Beauty the foul of figures; and that which i 
not beautiful is like death in man. This Beauty 
has a power which delights and enchants; and 
being of a ſpirit, moves the ſoul of man, e. 
oteaſes, if we may ſo ſay, its ſtrength, and mike 
it in ſome moments forget that it is conftef 
within the narrow centre of the body. Bram 
this is derived the attractive power of Beauty 
ſoon as the eye beholds a beautiful objects the 
ſoul is awakened, and wiſhes to unite; itſelf with 
it; man therefore ſeeks to approach, 0 
accoſt it. Beauty tranſports the ſenſes m. 
man beyond what is human; all is changed tb. 
an commotion in him; ſo much ſo, that ff this 
enthuſiaſm is of ſome duration he falls filently 
into a kind of ſadnefs: then it is that the fowl 
of man is no more than the mere appearance: 
rfection. | BESS 
Nature has for that reaſon produced. many 
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gradations of Beauty, in otder to hold the hu- 
man ſpirit, by the variety, iti equal and continue 


commotion: Beauty attracts every one, becauſe 
its power is uniform, and ſympathetio with the 


ſoul ot man. He who ſeeks it, finds it in 
thing and every where, ſince it is the light of all 
matter, and the nnen of the ſame Divinity. 
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IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE TC FIND PERSECTION 
IN NATURE, ALTHOUGH 1T 1s NOT eur 
THERE. 


ALTHovef Beauty is never found in Nature 
in a degree truly perfect, one ought not there- 
fore to believe, that properly it is not there to 
be found, and that to wiſh to imitate it one has 
to tranſgreſs the laws of truth. Nature has 
made all things in ſuch a manner, that ev 
thing may be perfect according to its deſtiny; 
but Inde ection participates ſo much of Di- 
vinity, for that reaſon few things in Nature are 
found perfect, and many things imperfect. The 
perſedt is is that which one ſees full of reaſon; and 
ſince each figure has only one centre, or middle 
point, thus has alſo all Nature, in n kind, 
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phorical parts had insinuated.to Mengs. The force of the cool 
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one only centre, in which is contained all the, 
perfection of its circumference. The Centre isa 
ſole point, and in the cireumference of the figure 
it comprehends an infinity of points, which are 


all imperfect in com iſa to that of the centre. 


As among ſtones, one * kind is perfeet, which 
is the diamond, among all metals only gold, 
and among animated creatures here below is man 
alone; thus there is likewiſe a diſtinction in each 
ſpecies apart, and few are thoſe which are truly 

rfect. Since man does not originate of himſelf, 
but depends firſt to ſee the light, and then to 
take his form from extraneous accidents, thus it 
is almoſt impoſsible that he ſhould be perfectly 
beautiful. That man is ſcarce ever to be found 
who is not ſubject to paſsions, which, in a leſſer 
er greater degree affect his being; nor is there to 


be found one who has not his predilectual, and 


predominant affections. The human body has 
all theſe affections, and paſsions, in different 
parts, on which they operate and influence-par- 
ficularly. The ſame happens in women, whey 
ſcarce: gravid, are tormented and opprefsed by 
their paſsions and aftections, even to the injury 
of their health, and that of the infant which they 
bear; from whence the foul of the embryo is not 
at liberty to finiſh the formation of its body 0 
perfection; for if it could operate without impe- 
diment, it would form the body certainly perfect, 
and in confequence beautiful.“ This is the mo- 


* From this, and from other propositions, one sees a ab 
Platonism and Leibnizianism, which Winkelmann in his Meta- 
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tire by which, from the beauty and body of a 
perſon one judges of his ſtrength, and of the 


quality of his ſpmit, forming eaſly a opinion 
nr be 


a 4a ” 


contributes beſides to this 1s, the diverſity of peo- 
ple, of climate, of paſsions, and of vices which 
predominate in different countries, and bee 
the cauſe why entire | nations are diſtin- 
guiſhable by their aſpect. To prove chat we 


ſhould otherwiſe find man a perfect Beauty is 


deducted from this, that almoſt every one Has 
ſome parts of his body beautiful, and thefe 
parts are more conformable than the others to 
the utility and object of the whole firucture, 
Man therefore would be beautiful, if the fei- 
dents which are natural to him did not ſpoil him. 
I ſpeak of man in being the part of all Nature, in 
which, more than in any other appears true 

Beauty, ay; fone 


which forms the body without knowing how, and plastic Nature, 
which some have bropght to light, are ideas winch apparent] 

ought not to have access in this age. Nevertheless we till find 
those who collect them, and this gave motive to the Historian 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris to say in the Eulogy of M. 
Hartsoeker, . THAT No IDEA OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 15s 
* $0 PROSCRIBED THAT ONE MAY NOT HOPE FORK ITS BEING 
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ll « * ' . 
with | CHAP. V 
. > | „ . 


Laer CAN SURPASS' NATURE IN BEAUTY, 


Tux Art of painting is faid to he an n imitation 
of Nature; from whence. it appears, that in, its 
perfection it ought to be inferior to it; but this 
ſubſiſts conditionally. There are things i in Na 
ture which Art cannat entirely imitate, and where 
the one appears feeble and weak in compariſop 


to theother, as, for inſtance, in imitating light o 


darkneſs. To the contrary Arthasope thing very 


important, in which it by far ſurpaſſes Nature, 


which is in Beauty. Nature, in its productions, 


js ſubject to a variety of accidents; Art there- 
fore operates ſreely, ſince it avails itſelf of ma- 


terials entirely flexible, and which nothing reſi 

The Art of Painting is, to chooſe of all the ſubjects of 
Nature, the moſt beautiful, gathering, and Dacia 
together the materials of different places, and the 
beauty of various perſons; to the contrary, far 
inſtance, Nature, to form man, is conſtrained to 
take the material part of the mother only, ſub- 
ject to all its accidents; from whence it is vi- 
ſible that a portrait might be more beautiful than 
man in Nature. Whenever i is there found united 


in one man, greatneſs of foul, harmony and pro- 


portion of the body; a virtuous mind, and mem- 
bers pliant and robuſt? And what man ſinds 
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himfelf in ſuch a perfect ſtate of health, as 
never to be .agrieyed by his occupations, em- 
ployments, and purſuits? But in Painting, 
one can unite and expreſs every, good quality of 
him: it is ſufficient to obſerve, and to expreſs, 
exactneſs in the deſign, grandeur in the figure, 
eaſe in the poſture, beauty in the membem, 
force in the breaſt, agility in the legs, ſtrength 
in the ſhoulders and arms, ſincerity on the front 
and brow, prudence in the eyes, health on the 
cheek, and grace and loyelineſs on the lips; car- 
rying itſelf thus throughout all the parts, from 
the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, as much in the figure 
of man, as in that of woman, and by adapting 
theſe modifications according to the diverſity of 
their aſpects and expreſsions, one may ſee: that 
Art can eaſily ſurpaſs Nature; for ſince no flower 
produces honey from every part, the Bee viſits 
that only from which it can extract the richeſt 
ſweets; thus can alſo the- ſkilful painter gather 
from all the creation the beſt and moſt beautiful 
parts of nature, and produce by this Artifice the 
orcateſt,expreſsion,and ſweetneſs, - 
That by a ,gaog-choice one may meliorate 
the things in Nature, becomes clear from the 
two charming and agrecable arts of Poetry and 
Muſic. The latter of which is not more than a 
collection of all the tones which are found in 
Nature, put in meaſure, and which from a good 
choice recejves a. motive, and acquires a ſpirit 
capable of moving the ſoul of man; and this ſpi- 
it is called Harmony. Thus, therefore, Poetry is 
no more than the ordinary diſcourſe of men; by 
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whom is put in meaſured order, firſt the ſenti 
ments, and then the words; and by a chotee of the 
moſt ſonorous and grateful of theſe and by mean 
of a kind of harmony, is found the meaſure'sf 
the ſyllable. Then, ſince Muſic and Poetry hate 
a force infinitely greater than that of tones and 
words mixed together without any order, thus, 
therefore, Painting, worthy ſiſter of the Tame 
Arts, receives from the order in which itis placed, 
and from the good choice which refuſes that 
which is ſuperfluous, and inſignificant, an adi. 
tional force, or one might ſay its whole being. 
It is adviſcable therefore that the adepts of this 
Art ſhould never think the moſt ſublime degree 
is already occupied, end that it cannot he &. 
alted higher. Such an idea, as well as it is falſe, 
is likewiſe prejudicial to them. None of the 
moderns have followed the road of perfection like 
the ancient Grecians; for the whole, ſince the 
art has been almoſt revived anew, have only had 
in view Truth and the way of pleaſing ; and if be- 
ſides any one had carried to the highe 3 
thoſe parts of the Art which they profeſſedʒ never- 
theleſs, for thoſe who ſeck perfection, there would 
remain to unite the particular perfectons of the 
one with thoſe of the other, making a perfect 
whole. No one ought therefore to be intimi- 
dated from beholding others great, celebrated, 
and perfect; on the contrary, their own greatneſs 
and tame, ought to ſerve them as a ſtimulus to 
combat with them, and diſpute the poſt which 
they occupy; and if alfo they remain inferior, 
it will, notw ithſtanding, be a glory to have been 
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excelled by thoſe whom they have only imitated. 
Whoever ſeeks greatneſs, will always appear 
great, although in triflles; and as a traveller 
who accompliſhes the half of his journey 
judges, if he continues he will arrive at 
the end, ſo one ſhould judge that à virtuoſo, 
once on the road to perfection, proceeding. with 
conſtancy may ſecure in time'the pomt he has 
attempted. I can beſides affirm, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, that none of the modern Painters, 
whoſe works I have ſeen, have fought to attain 
the higheſt perfection, nor do believe that the 
Art will be ever more caried to that ſublime de- 
gree of beauty and perfection in which it was 
found among the ancient Greeks, except by 
chance ſhould ariſe in Italy another Athens. 

This is what I have wiſhed to ſay of Beauty, 


uhich is therefore the formed and viſible perfec- 


tion of Matter; becauſe abſolute perfection is a 
ſpirit inviſible. The perfection of Matter conſiſts 
in its conformity with our ideas, the which like- 


| wiſe conſiſt in the cognition of its deſtiny. A 


thing is perfect when it expreſſes an idea con- 
formable to itſelf. Perfections are diſtributed in 
Nature like ſo many offices. That thing which is 


moſt capable, and beſt adapted to fill its office, 


is in its kind the moſt perfect; for this reaſon 
alſo, that which is ugly ſometimes becomes beauti- 
ful on account of the character it repreſents. That 
thing which has only one motive conformable 
to its being, is of a higher rank of Beauty than 
that which has more fpirit, and is more ſublime 
than that which has more matter. The ſpiritual 


( 
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has the power to adminiſterits perfeotonto the nia⸗ 


terial, which can receive ĩt. It is therefore neceſſary 


that the virtuoſo who would with to produce ati 
thing beautiful, ſhould propoſe to riſe gradually 
from matter; to attempt nothing without reaſon, 
nothing ſuperflous, and nothing which is lifeleſs, 
or without expreſsion, fince that deſtroys every 
thing in which it enters: his genius ought to 
feek to give perfection to matter, by means 
of a good choice. Genius is the Reaſon of Pain- 
ters: this Reaſon ought to have an empire over 
Matter, and its principal diligence ought to be to 
determine the motives of things, and to follow in 


an entire work one principal motive, ſo that it may 


appear one motive only, the which ſhould be 
diſtributed even in the ſmalleſt parts of matter, 
It isthen neceſſary that he chooſes the beſt adapted 
parts of Nature, to render clear and intelligible his 
idea to thoſe who view it. As Nature has diſ- 
tributed her perfections in different degrees, 


thus ouglit likewiſe the painter in giving diffe- 


rent things their ſignifications, apply different ex- 
preſsions; but all ſhould be directed towards the 
principle ſignification; then the ſpectator diſtin- 
giuſhes in each the idea, and in the whole together 
the motive of the work, which he will praiſe as 
pertect, when. the quality of the materials of 
cach part is conformable to his ideas; then it is 
that his affection will be moved by the beauty 
winch appears in all its parts; becauſe each part, 
having its motive and ſpirit, all the work will be 
full of it, and for that reaſon will pleaſe, and 
will have the higheſt degree of perfection 
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29 
As the Creator of Natute has given a perfec- 
tion to every thing, and has made all Nature to 
appear beautiful, amirable, and worthy of him; 
thus ought alſo the painter to apply, and leave 
in each expreſsion, and from each little ſtroke of 
the pencil, a counterſign of his genius and wiſ- 
dom, to the end that'his work may be ever eſ- 

teemed as worthy of a rational being. 


— * 
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CHAP. I. 
THE ORIGIN OF THAT NAME AS APPLIED 
TO THE ARTS. . 
Ul 
LL human works are imperfect, and if any , 


are eſteemed as perfect, it is becauſe we do 2 
not know their defects. Human perfection 1s 
but a ſimilitude or a ſhadow of true perfection, 
and for that reaſon, the word Taſte is uſed in 0 
painting, to ſignify that a work can have the 


taſte of perfection without being truly perfect. 
This taſte in painting, is in part like that of the f 
palate, becauſe the one touches the mouth, n 
and tongue, and the other moves the eye {, 
and the intellect. In both, Taſte has many F 


gradations, which are all comprehended un- 
der the ſame denomination ; and ſince many 7 
things are of a ſweet, bitter, or ſour taſte, I 


$3 *X / 
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without the bitter, four, and ſweet, being of 
equal ſtrength, thus, is alſo in painting, the 
eat, the delicate, and the fotcible, arid' each 
of theſe in different and diſtinct degrees, 8 
4h ꝙ,h 10' Doe nee eee | 


A, * 


3 134 13 
911 19 11 3114 
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CHAP, II. 
EXPLANATION OF TASTE, 


ALL that which does not touch or move man, 
cannot pleaſe him; and no food is agreeable 


unleſs it has ſome diſtinguiſhable flavour. In 


the ſame manner in painting it is likewiſe ne- 


_ ceſlary, that every thing which the eye be- 
holds ſhould touch and effect the nerves in order 


\ 


to be pleaſing. gs 
Taſte 1s variable in every one, as much as 


ſtyle and manners, with this only difference, 


that it is found, in general, either good or bad, 
and is judged according as it is; ſo that Taſte 
might be praiſe-worthy when it is no ways per- 
fect ; and ſince we call many things ſweet or 
ſour, which ſavour very little of that flavour, 
thus, alſo, a painting might be- of good taſte, 
although it partakes very little of perfection. 
The Taſte of painting can alſo be of good or bad 


habitude, as well as that of the flavour, fince . 


Y 
DJ 
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the eye * habituated as well, as the 


palate. Strong food, and liquors, deſtroy the 
taſte, but that which ! is Tight p reſerves the moſt 


delicate flavor. Thus it is likewiſe; in painting; 
thoſe pieces which are forced or avercha 
deſtroy the taſte of the art, but the ſimply 
beautiful works accuſtom the eye to a more 
delicate ſenſe. The taſte of thoſe who like 
heavy and gaudy pieces, ariſes from a low and 
yulgar mind ; whereas, thoſe who like only the 
cool and tender ſubjects, have, in general, a 
taſte very refined; and this diverſity is not only 
found in the amateurs, but in the profelſqns of 
the art. 


C HAP. III. 


DETERMINATIONS, AND RULES FOR Tant 


Tux beſt Taſte which Nature can give, is is 
that of the Medium, ſince it pleaſes mankind 


in general. Taſte is that which determines 


painters in their choice, and from that choice 
we judge and know. if their taſte be good or 
bad. Good, and the beſt, is that taſte which is 
between the two extremes, and each extrome 
js bad. | 
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The Paintings which are commonly praiſed, 


and eſteemed of good taſte, are thoſe in which 
one ſees well experi the principal objects, 
with a certain hich hides all labour and 


. art, Both theſe ſtyles are pleaſing, and give 
great credit to the author, hem one believes to 
have had great judgment in chooſing ſo well 
the principal things, and muſt have: had. 
—— to haye performed his work wid Tac 

cilityr. 90 

The grandeur of Taſte oonſiſts in the phone 
of parts ſuperior to the common, as well in Man 
as in Nature, and by hiding ſubordinate and 
trivial parts, which are not abſolutely neceſſary. 

Meanneſs in Taſte, is that which exprefles 
the great and the inferior in the ſame manner ; 
from whence the whole becomes within the 
medium, and almoſt without Taſte *. 

Beautiful Taſte is, finally, - that which ex- 

preſſes the moſt beautiful parts of Nature. 
T his, therefore, is ſuperior to mediocrity, and 
is ſublime in compariſon to that which expreſſes 
but the inferior and ugly parts of Nature. In 
the ſame manner are the pleaſing and ſignifi- 
cant Taſtes, with many others that one might 
mention. 

Taſte is that which, in raining produces and 
determines a principal ſcope, and cauſes one to 
chooſe or reject that which is conforntable to, or 
contrary to the ſame. - From . whence it is 
that when we ſee a mack in which the whole is 


* Meanness of Taste expresses 1 all little wen and 


therefore the whole becomes little. 
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expreſſed without diſtinction ” and variety, 
we pronounce the author to have been 
void of Taſte ; becnuſe he has not diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by any thing particular ; and ſuch 
works remain, if we may fo ſay, without any 
expreſsion. The works of every painter ſuc- 
ceed according to the choice he makes, in 
which is to be underſtood, the colouring, clare 
obſcure, drapery, and every other thing 1 relative 
to painting. If he chooſes the parts/moſt 
beautiful and grand, he will produce works of 
the beſt taſte. All that is beautiful which dif 
covers the good quality of a thing, and the re- 
verſe 1s that which ſhows only the bad parts. 
Painters, therefore, conſider the neceſſary per- 
fection of any thing which they behold, and 
make choice of thoſe things which beſt agree 
with their defires, ſince theſe muſt be beautiful. 
On the other hand, they reject that which they 
would wiſh to be otherwiſe than it is, ſince fuck 
muſt be void of Beauty. 2 

From the conſideration of the quality of a 
thing ariſes the expreſsion ; as every thing has 
expreſsion according to its quality. Generally 
ſuch is good as is bencficial and pleaſing to our 
ſenſes, and the reverſe is that which offends the 
eye and the intellect, and ſhows itſelf contrary 
to the ſame. All that which is not conformable 
to its cauie and its deſtination, is ſuch as is con- 
trary to its office, or of whoſe exiſtence one 
cannot comprehend the motive, and one knows 
not why this, or that form has offended the an- 
telleet. Allo, that is offenſive to the eye which 


of 
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diſtends too much its nerves and the leſſer parts; 
from whence, it proceeds, that ſome colours, as 
well as the clare obſcure, when they are too 
much raiſed and too vivid, tire and fatigue,, 
and the livid and; too; bright colours are diſguſt- 
ing, becauſe they tranſport the eye with too. 
great celerity from one ſentiment. to the other, 
and produce by that an effort, and a precapitate; 
extenſion of the, nerves Which gives pain to, the 
eye. And from the fame motive 15 harmony, 
ſo pleaſing, ſince. it always diſcovers things in 
the medium. It is neceſſary beſides to reflect, 
that from painting being compoſed: of ſuch 
diverſity, there never has been a proſeſſor, who 
has bad: a Taſte ; equally , good, in all its parts; 
but often in one part he. has known how. to 
chooſe well engugh, and in another very indif- 
ferently; and in ſome without either ſkill or 
knowledge. This. preciſion forms the diſtinc- 
tion of Taſte among the moſt celebrated pro- 
leflors, as I ſhall, further explain. 
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ImTATION is the firſt part of Painting, and 
of courſe the moſt neceſſary, although not the 
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moſt beautiful. That which is — is ibs 
ver the moſt ornamented, nor the moſt legen 
becauſe neceſsity ſhows poverty, atid ofnamenty 
are ſigns of abundance; - and fince painting 
generally ſpeaking, is fought after more 5 fab Ur- 
nament than for neceſsity, and as every thing | 
is eſteemed according as its firſt cauſe is 
bad, thus it is that we prefer in painting A 
ment to neceſsity And for that reaſon are alſo 
more eſtimable ilole Painters who have ny 
invention, than thoſe who poſſeſs only m 
Imitation. The Arts being therefore conſt 
of both theſe parts, he will be the greateſf m 
ter who poſſeſſes both. Theſe two parts belon 
the one to the other, and unite in che follow followifl 
manner; that is, Idea, which is the parent of Taſt 
is as the Soul whoſe imitation forms the h J 
This Soul, or Reaſon, ought to chooſe of all the 
ſpectacle or Nature, thoſe parts, which accord- 
| Ing to the human idea are the moſt beautiful; 
but ought not to create new parts which'are not 
ta be found in Nature; for by that, the Art 
would be enfeebled, and loſe as one might ſay, 
its body, and from whence its beauty would be- 
come obſcure to men. By this Idea I do not 
mean more than the good choice one makes of 
things natural, and not that of an invention of 
things new. If therefore a painting is done m 
ſuch a manner that it diſcovers the moſt beau- 
tiful parts of Nature, and that in each part ap- 
pears natural truth, one ſhall. perceive in the 
whole good Taſte, without prejudice of the part 
of Imitation. 


. 
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Here it is neceſſary to make another reflec- 
tion, which is of the difference between Taſte 
and Style. Taſte, as I have many times ſaid, con- 
| fiſts in choice; Style however is a kind of 
impoſition or fiction, and is of two kinds ; that 
is, one which is produced by omitting many 
parts, and the other which creates and invents 
many new parts. Thete are mamy examples of 
the one and the other. Thoſe who have fought 
greatneſs, have fometimes omitted fuch' parts 
that the eſſential one of the object itſelf has re- 
mained changed and deſtroyed; © Others, like- 
wife, have withed to triefiorate, ætid correct the 
things of their choice; making the great, greater; 
and the little leſs exceeding thus all ' Nature, 
as well in form and deſign, as in colouring” and 
clare obſcure, and in all the parts of the Att. 
True Taſte, which heareſt artives tu perfection, 
is that which choofes of the beſt and moſt uſe- 
ful parts of Nature, rej&ting the uſeleſs, and 
conſerving the effential part of any thing. Then 
the whole is true and of the higheſt Taſte ; for 
in ſuch a caſe Nature becomes meliorated, but 
not changed as happens in Style. 
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- $incg all human things are imperfect, and of 
the good nothing remains but the will of choice; 
all the ſucceſs of out operations geren on 
choice, and the true grandeur of it; anc he is 
truly great who knows the value of every thin 

and of courſe diſtinguiſhes what is more or Jef 
great, and what is moſt eſtimable, ſo as to begin 
from that, and to apply the genius, and fix the 
deſires upon the execution of things worthy. and 
great. In this mode of thinking and acting, 
the moſt celebrated and enlightened men of the 
Arts have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, even from 
the ancient Greeks to the preſent time. The 
greater part have known that which is moſt wor- 
thy in Nature, and upon which they have fixed 
all their ſtudy, and employed all their diligence 
and "induſtry. The inferior geniuses, becaul 
they are attached to mddioctity, believe that in 
this conſiſts all the Art; and the loweſt deſeri 

tion of artiſts remain enchanted at beholding the 
minutia of little works, taking them for princi- 
pal things; inas- much that human ignorance B 
become to paſs from the trifling to the uſeleſs, 
trom the uſeleſs to the ugly, and from the ug 

to the falſe and chimerical- The firſt of thoſe 
who poſſeſfſed great Taſte were the Grecians ; 


* 
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I do not intend to ſpeak of the: firſt inventors of . 
the Art, but only of thoſe who have carried it 
to the higheſt degree of Beauty and good Taſte, 
They knew that the Arts r wg invented for 
men; that mankind love nothing ſo much as 
themſelves, and for that reaſon Man ought to be 
the moſt worthy object of the Arts, on Which ac- 
count they employed the greateſt diligenoe to 
that part of Nature. Man being of himſelf 
more worthy in his natural figure than when 
decorated with cloathing, they depicted, and 
formed him, in general naked, excepting only 
the female ſex, which decency and mod 
permitted not to appear in this ſtate. - They 
conſidered man to be the work moſt worthy of 
Nature, for the commodiouſneſs and ſ — of 
his formation which is derived from his aſpects 
and from the higheſt diſpoſition and ordination 
of his members; from whence they were the 
ſirſt to apply themſelves principally to propor- 
tion. They obſerved finally, that the ſtrength 
of man conſiſts in two principal motions, Which 
are the retracting of his members towards the 
body which forms the centre, and of diſtehding 
them from the body, or be it centre; and these 
obſervations opened them the way to the ſtudy of 
anatomy, and discovered to them the firſt ideas of 
ſignificance and expreſsion. Their cuſtoms and 
amuſements were very uſeful to ſuch obſerva- 
tions. Their public diverſions gave birth to re- 
flection, and from this reflection they arrived to 
know the cauſe of that which they ſaw. From 
hence they were elevated to their Deity, and 
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took from human nature thoſe parts which moſt 


agreed with the imaginary quality of „ God; 
and in that manner they began their choice, 
They rejected at firſt, in forming theſe figurative 


Gods, all thoſe parts which characterize human 


weakneſs; from whence they made them af hu - 
man figure, the moſt perfect in all nature, but 
not of human quality and defects. This is the 
derivation of Beauty. At laſt they found the 
degree of medium between the Deity and hu- 


manity; they united theſe two parts and thus - 


invented the form of their Heroes. Then it 
was that the Art arrived to the moſt ſublime 
degree, becauſe by that union, divine and hus 
man, they came to the knowledge of all the 
proper ſignifications of the good and bn 
figure and in aſpect, 

Beſides the end here mentioned, they bad 
alſo occaſion, by means of their — ta 
exerciſe themſelves in accidental things, ſuch as 
cloathing, drapery, animals, &. but theſe 
parts were only eſteemed for that which they 
merited, fince the Art remained only among the 
powerful and elevated geniuſes. So that, theres 
fore, when vile geniuſes undertook the Art, 
and the judgment of works was not pronounced 
by wiſe men and philoſophers, but by the weal- 
thy and great, the Art decayed by little and 
little, and at laſt degenerated to that trifling 
minutiæ above expreſſed; ſuch, that in thaſe 
times they — things the moſt ſhocking, 
abſurd, and unjuſt, In ſuch manner, for in- 


ſtance,] have they "introduced \ groteſqug hs other 
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works. Since that time the Art has no longer 
been ſubject to reaſon, but has been abandoned 
only to chance. If there were any rich — 
of good Taſte, he contented himſelf 

raging ſome Artiſts to the imitation of thoſe, 
which even at that time they oalled ancients ; 
and the beauty of their works were ns longer 
guided by reaſon, but only by appearance. They 
worked after the manner of the. ancients, with- 
out comprehending, or availing of their 
The great difference which ariſes from that in 
works is, that things produced from pure imita- 
tion remain always unequal in themſelyes, and 
it appears at times that one part is done by ſome 
— man, and, the other by ane ignorant 

on. 

It is teen Alek” that Pointers who are 
imitators, ſeek. not only to imitate the work, but 
alſo the motive of its model. When there were 
ſueceſsively intelligent perſons in the Polite Arts, 
which happened under ſome Roman Emperors, 
one preſently beheld ſome lights, which hows 


ever were extinguiſhed as ſoon as they were de- 


prived of aliment. In this manner the Art, and 


its Taſte, have increaſed and diminiſhed till at 


laſt it has been almoſt deſtroyed, becauſe Artitts 
have begun to work for want, after the manner 
of mechanics and journeymen. Thus the Art 
itſelf has fallen in diſcredit, not leſs among the 
learned and great men, but among all people, 
and has — deprived of the means of raiſ- 
ing itſelf, becauſe it was not founded on human 


neceſsity, as are the other Arts and Sciences; | 


. 
* 
— - 
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being rather the mark of opulence and "—— 
than of neceſsity, and for that reaſon ought o 
courſe to have reſted in oblivion in thoſe barks 
rous ages, in which all the world, and princi? 
pally Europe were inundated by wars, and in 
which men occupied themſelves chiefly in des 


vaſtation and reciprocal oppreſsions. ag 
When finally the world awakened from D 
that horrible lethargy, and began to replace itfelf 5 
in the appearance of good order, the arts alſo . 
revived, as one may ſay, from their ſtate of hi 
extinction. Some Artiſts, the miſerable remaim is 
of 0 ppreſſed Greece, who only had a tincture ot fr 
Painting, becauſe the images were in uſe in the ® 
Catholic church, brought the Art into Italy; 1 
but ſo deformed and imperfect, that one diltins 
guiſhes i in it only the good will or defire of paint- * 
ing; and their poverty, ſollowed by Aae A 
did not permit them to advance it. ly a 
When Painting began to meet with the 1a 4 
of the Italians, who were then rich and power- in 


ful, it was raiſed in ſome degree from darkneſs del 
by different men of genius, among whom is n 
principally diſtinguiſhed Giotto. But ſinoe 
choice cannot precede knowledge, thus it is that dj 
all thoſe who were before Raphacl, Correggio, 

and Titian, ſought only pure imitation; and * 


thus in that time there was no Taſte, and a = 
1 Painting was in a certain manner a chaos. Some th 
1 wiſhed to imitate nature, and could not ; others s 
r who were able to imitate it, did not; but only = 


* choſe without knowing how they had choſen; aft 
5 Laſtly, in the time of the three great bun e 0 
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of Painting, which is of the ſaid Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian, painting as well as ſculpture 
became exalted, but with choice, and from that 
choice was produced the Taſte of the Art. 
Art being therefore an imitation of all Nature, 
it is too extenſive for the human underſtanding, 
and will be always imperfect among men. 
Such were the Painters before the time of theſe 
great men of whom we ſpeak ; they choſe 
imperfectly, and rejected from -, ignorance, 
one part or another eſſential. But theſe three 
maſters coming to the world, choſe each a part 
peculiar, to beſtow upon that all his applica» 
tion, and if we may ſo ſay, to make all the Art 
conſiſt in that part. 
Raphael choſe. expreſsion, which he found 
in compoſition and deſign; Correggio ſought the 
pleaſing part, which he found in certain forms, 
principally, however, in clare obſcure; and, 
laſtly, Titian embraced, the appearance of truth, 
which he found in the higheſt degree of colour- 


ing. The greateſt was naturally he who poſ- 


ſeſſed the part moſt important, and expreſsion 
being no doubt the moſt uſeful, and the moſt 
important part of Painting, Raphael undoubt- 
edly is the greateſt of the three. After him fol- 
lows Correggio, becauſe to delight is the ſecond 
important part of Painting; and ſince truth is 
rather a duty than an ornament, Titian is only 
the third of the order; but all the three are 
great, becauſe each were in poſſeſtion of a principal 
part of Painting. All thoſe who have come 
alter them have had only a. portion of that re- 
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ſpective part which they poſſoſſed: ſtom 
whence their taſte remained infèerioef. The ident 
part being therefore the firſt and the greateſſ 

of all the Art, the ancient Grecians have 
been greater than all the reſt, becauſe the thoies 
of their taſte eotiftchended all the ſenſible 955 
ſections. 
Thus, according to my opinion, they arfived 
> ſuch a degree of perfection, firſt, because 

did not attempt to cultivate a field ton. 
— wy ſo that they could with a — 
to that of the moderns, riſe higher" 
them, and approach, as we may fa ” nearer to 
the centre of perfection. —  beewuſe 
among them ignorant people did not judge f 
their works, as often happens among us, but this 
judgment was reſerved for learned men and phil. 
loſophers, as I have already ſaid in another place. 
Then, as a wife man always judges of the works 
of another with moderation and diſcretiot)' to 
the contrary the fooliſh and ignorant ſeck- 
to ſlander and depreciate, and make onl 
time at another's prejudice. The ancien 
that reaſon, ſeeking more than us true perfect 
took a ſeparate part of the Art; they began by 
the moſt neceflary, and endeavoured rathertoper- 
fectionate that, than to undertake much and to 
remain imperfect. We, to the contrary; Eo. 
tent ourſelves in appearing perfect to the es df 
the ſimple and ignorant, whoſe money more 
delights than all the applauſes of wiſdem which 


beſtows not money; and the ſtudy of 
the amateurs prevails over reaſon, and the rules 
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of the Att. We are indebted for beauty in the 
Arts to theſe people, among whom not riches, 
but reaſon and wiſdom determined the greatneſs 
and eſteem -of a man, where a philoſopher was 
called the greateſt man of the city, and à learned 
man of the Arts was diſtinguiſhed ag mg 

pher. In ſuch countries and nations, the Arts 
arrive to tneſs ; but it will be difficult in 
our time. for them to return 'to that degree of 
elevation, However if any Artiſts of the 

time, would wiſh, notwithſtanding the univerſal | 
evil, to ſeek good taſte in Painting, I will adviſe 
him what ways and means he ſhould purſue, other- 
wiſe than which, it appears to me impoſsible 
that he can arrive, at this ny to that perioo- 
tion of the Art, | 


O HAF. VI. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO PAINTERS IN ORDER TO 
OBTAIN 4 GOOD TASTE. 


Tazxz are two ways by which good Taſte can 
be attained, when reaſon is our guide. The 
one which is the moſt difficult, i is that of chooſ- 
ing from nature itſelf what is moſt uſeful and 

VOL. 1. | 
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beautiful; the other more eaſy, is to learn frat 
works in which the choice is already made, 
For the firſt, the ancients are arrived at per. 
ſection; that is to ſay, in beauty, and in "good 
taſte. The major part of the moderns, there. 
fore, after the three aforeſaid great luminaries 
Raphael, &c. have attained it by ſecondary 
means. | . > v0 
The three cited great men have built not 
the firſt foundation, but alſo another in medium, 
between nature and imitation, uy 
The difficulty of obtaining a good Taſte by 
following nature 1s great, becauſe there oughtto 
be a diſcernment, and what is called ſpiritual 
philoſophy to diſtinguiſh among the complex 
things of Nature, the good, the better, and the 
beſt, | | 


6 +4 
! 


In imitation it is more eaſy to make ſuch 3 


diſtinction, ſince one knows and comprehend 
the works of men more eaſily than thoſe of na- 
ture. To arrive therefore to the true manner of 
imitation, it requires not to make an abuſe of it, 
and to ſtudy well the works of great maſters, as 
much as they have ſtudied nature, otherwiſe one 
might ever remain ſuperficial and neyer compre- 
hend well their beauties. Since infants in their 
tender years ought-to be fed after the manner 
which agrees with the weakneſs of their digef» 
tion, until by increaſe of age the fibres become 


capable of ſuſtaining food more groſs and ſub; 


ſtantial; thus ought alſo to proceed the weak- 
neſs of intellect in a youth who is à beginner in 
the Art. One muſt not give him directly great 
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undertakings; that is to ſay, to accuſtom him in 
the beginning to difficult things, and great ideas; 
for by ſuch his underſtanding would become 
erroneous; and confounded; beſides it would 
cive him pteſumption and pride; the young . 
beginners being often carried away by the va- 
nity of thinking they know all that which their 
maſters would teach them: A pupil in the be. 

ginning ought therefore to be fed with the moſt 
pure and ſimple aliment of the art; that is he 


moſt celebrated profeſſors; which as they ure. _ 
to be judged and diſtinguiſhed we ſhall ſhous 


hereafter: : 


| oo, vanes bt Nog 
The principal importance is, that! he never 
ſees nor much leſs imitates in the beginnings 
gy and imperfect works. He ought only to 
imitate the beautiful, and to imitates it exactly 
ithout entering into the cauſe of its beauty. 
y this method he will acquire a pteeiſiom and 
ultneſs of the eye, which; is the inſtrument 
nd moſt neceſſary requiſite of all the Art. 
Vhen he is arrived to that point, hie will begin 
reflect with wiſdom and diſcernment on the 
orks of great profeſſors, ſearching diligently 
heir ideas and | motives; which he will do in 
e following manner: for example, he will re« 
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itian, examining whatever he finds beautiful in 
ach painting; and when he ſees in the works 

each of them ſome parts and things always 
ell executed and perfected, it will be a proof 
at ſuch parts have been the principal object 


thould be given the moſt perfect worky of ti 


ew all the works of Raphael, Correggio, and 
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and cholos' of that profeſſor. The other 1 
which he ſees executed and perfected in an in- 
ferior degree, will ſhow, that thoſe parts hate 
not been their principal object; therefore one 
- ought not to look for Taſte or the cauſe of 
in 3 There are therefore in painting two 
principal parts which denote Beauty, Which 
are Form — Colour, and to the firſt o belong 
the clare obſcure. : 
By the Form one divines all the expreſcion 
of the different human paſsions, and with Co- 
Jour all the quality ef things; that is, the hard 
and foft, the humid and dry, &c.. Raphael 
poſſeſſed expreſsion i in the moſt perfect degree, 
which is the cauſe of the beauty of his works; 
and which is to be found in the whole, as wel 
in the moſt beautiful as the inferior. 25 
He has alfo coloured his clare obſcure fome- 
times well enough, and at other times very 
competently ; but this kind of Beauty appem 
not in his works as ſtudied, but only by way d 
imitation of Nature ; for which reafon Jt i onlf 
neceſſary to ſeek and learn from him the part i 
expreſsion. Expreſsion is perfect, if ſor in 
tance, in an hiſtorical painting, a man che 
leric, jocoſe, melancholy, or of other fuck 
paſsions, is reprefented with ſuch- "reſpedtinel 
and which are expreſſed in that pr 
meafute which the ſubject it repreſentsrequue 
fo that one may know the hiſtory from 
figures, without being compelled to explain ti 
hiſtory of thoſe figures. If in the fame m 
ner one reviews the works of Corregg10, « 
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ſhall obſerve much more attraQtion than i in any 
other painter. "1 
It is neceſſary therefore to Feen g 
ſiſts this attraction. Painting becomes attractive | 
by means of the eyes, and theſe find their plea- { 
ſure in repoſe. To procure them therefore this f 
repoſe, and that attraction, nothing in painting 
18 detter adapted than clare obſcure and har 
mony. Theſe 'requifites form tlie 
part of Correggio. If one obſerves all his works 
one finds in the whole. theſe parts. In the 
mean time that he ſeeks to repoſe and pleaſe the 
eye, he finds alſo grandeur of features, and be- 
cauſe alt little parts are more faſtidious tothe eye 
than thoſe which are great, this therefote is the 
cauſe of his Beauty. Titian laſtly ſought truth, 
but not after the fame manner of Raphael. THe - 2 
repreſented man entire, and principally the n 
mind, the ſentiments, and the paſsions. Titian 
ſought” truth only in matter, as well in 
man as in any other thing; therefore he ap- 
plied himſelf to expreſs the being and mama ing 
things with thoſe colours — were ada 
them, and he ſucceeded wonderfully. In his 
works, every thing has thoſe colours which it 
properly ought to have. The-fleſh' which he 
painted, appears to have blood, fat, humidity, 
muſcles and veins; by which he produced that 
great of truth. This is therefore the 
part one to ſtudy in him, and which will 
be found in all his works, as well ws the "moſt 
perfect as in the inferior. | 3 
Theſe are the cauſes of the * and ofthe bi 
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beautics of theſe three great men; and by. 


this ſame. method one ought to ſeek Beauty and, 
the cauſes of it in any other great painter. 1 
have ſhown what is that method, when I have 
ſaid' that one muſt ſtudy, or obſerve what is con- 
ſtantly found in the works of a maſter. In this 
manner one becomes capable of comprehending 
the motives which ariſes from their natural ſen- 
timents; and now I ſhall explain how we have 


been able to form of theſe ſentiments a proper 


Taſte. It is neceſſary to know that theſe three; | 
men were learned, and poſſeſſed a kind of © 


philoſophical underſtanding, as I have already, 


ſaid upon another occaſion; from which they 5 


comprehended that man could not be perfect im 


all his parts, for which reaſon they choſe each 


of them, thoſe ſeparate parts in which they be? 


lieved conſiſted the greateſt perfection, and by: 


which they could move and pleaſe firſt them« _ 


ſelves, and next other people. All the three? 
therefore have the ſame end in view, which is 
to pleaſe, and to move; but no one can fſuc+ *_ 
ceed in this intent in materiel works, if he does 
not ſhow: the cauſe of this pleaſure, and that 
this effect had been produced in himſelf by a2 
ſimilar cauſe in Nature. This is exactly the” 


caſe with the aforeſaid profeſſors. They ex- 
preſſed that which they felt; and as each of 


them took a part peculiar to himſelf, and dif- 
ferent from the others, from this ariſes the pro- 


priety of their reſpective genius's It was nes 
ceſſary that Raphael ſhould have had moderate 
paſsions and an ardent ſpirit, which produced in 
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him ideas full of expreſsion, and made him find 
pleaſure in all that which had much ſignificance, 
In Correggio, one finds a ' ſpirit mild and foft, 
which gave him an averſion to all that which is 
too powerful and expreſsive; and made him 
chooſe only | ſuch parts as were pleaſing and ten- 
der. Titian laſtly had leſs ſpirit than even thoſe 

two, and more of materiality; ; ſo that he felt 
and choſe only the parts of Nature. Raphael 
for that reaſon ulivays n the firſt of ao . 
three. 

I have faid in the beginning, that Taſte Agile 
from knowing how to chooſe ſome parts, and to 
reject others which have not their neceſſary 
quality ; and in this, Taſte in the Arts islike that 
of the palate, becauſe we call ſweet, ſour, bitter, 
Kc. thoſe things which have no other flavour, 
and in which the ſame is found predominant : 
alſo in the Arts, a work is ſaid to be pleaſing, 
true, ff gnificant, &c. always when theſe qua- 
lities are not embarraſſed and confuſed, but that 
one of them predominates, and all that which 
is uſcleſs be therein rejected, 

Thus Raphael in the invention of his works, 
began ireelly by an expreſsion of ſtyle, which 
never moves any member when it was not abſo- 
lutely neceflary for aſsiſting that expreſsion. 
To the contrary, he never gave to any figure 
or member a ſtroke of the pencil without ſo 
motive, which ſerved the principal . 
Of the formation of man even to the leaſt 
movement, all ſerve in the works of Raphael 
18 4 principal motive; from whence having re:; 
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jected all that which has no expreſsion, his 
works are ful] of expreſsive Taſte. The cauſe 
therefore by which the works of Raphael do 
not pleaſe all people equally at firſt fight, is, 
that their beauties are founded on reaſon; and 
not ſolely in appearance; ſo that they are not 
felt at firſt ſight, but only when they have pe- 
. netrated into the imagination, and many 
ſons are of a penetration ſo -feeble, that, they 
do not perceive any thing of the Beauty of that 
great Painter. He 
Since Raphael's principal object was expreſ- 
ſion, thus he has given to each figure a different 
expreſsion and ſignificance, according as the 
hiſtory of his Painting required; and poſſeſsi 
this expreſsion in all the parts of Painting, this 
has become his natural and peculiar Taſte, 
In the ſame manner, that is, in leaving and re- 
jecting all that which is uſeleſs, and ſerve 
not the principal object, Correggio has ac- 
quired a grateful and pleaſing Taſte, and Titian 
that of truth. | 44 EY 
In order not to leave any obſcurity in this lit- 
tle work, I ſhall now proceed to explain even 
more diffuſely the Taſte of theſe three cele- 
brated men, by examining and explaining it 
by all the parts of Painting ſuch as I haye found 
in their works, and in every part thereof. 1 
ſhall begin by Deſign, paſsing from .thence to 
the clare obſcure, Colouring, Compoſition, 
Drapery and Harmony, in order thus to con- 
firm what I have already ſaid of their Taſte. 
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wer has wot b poet 4e alike. He 

alfo'in the alphabet 5 the Art be- 
ſore by was äble to expreſs his ideas. He had 
however the happineſs be born in the time 
of true innocencè, and in the infaney of the Art; 
from whence he learht' in the beginning to imi 
tate only pure. truth; and this in time ac- 
cuſtomed him to great exactneſs of the eye; 
which ſerved him às à baſis and foundation for 
the magnificent edifice of his 2 0 
A R 
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Florence. the works of Leonardo da Wen 


of Michael Angelo, it awakened his great, 1 


and his ardent mind was urged to thi 

more than ſimple imitation. Theſe works had 
notwithſtanding a kind of choice and grandeur; 
but in themſelves they were not ſufficiently 
beautiful to ſerve our Raphael as a guide to the 
choice of a good Taſte ; becauſe a thing which 
is intended to communicate itſelf to others, and 
to ſerve as a true model, ought to be not only 


Juſt but perfectly beautiful. On this account 


he therefore remained for. ſome time in a kind 
of obſcurity, and advanced himſelf only by flow 
ſteps; but when at laſt he ſaw in Rome the 
works of the ancients, then he found his 
genius to inflame him. He had — a 
baſis the juſtneſs of the eye, from whence. 
did not ot it difficult to imitate the ancients in 
the ſame manner as he had imitated Natote ; 
but with all that, he never left the 1 of 
following always Nature, and learnt only. 

ancients to make a good choice of the es 


He found, that they had not generally e | 


in its minutiæ; but had choſen onl the neceſſiry 
and beautiful parts, and rejected the ſu perfluous; 
from whence, he found conliſted 9155 ans; 
heauties of the ancients in their defigns, and from 
this he firſt meliorated the Art in that paint. 


Ne comprehended, nevertheleſs, that in the 


admirable conſtruction of the human bod 3 "the 
articulation of the bones and members formed 


Until that moment, he did not know what it 
was to make a choice; but when he ſaw 1 
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their agility, and that the ancients had made it 


their greateſt ſtudy and care; and in that as well 


felf, as many other great Painters have done, 
by the external imitation of the ancients, but 
he ſtudied, and examined the cauſe of their 
Beauty. I do not doubt nevertheleſs that if 
Raphael had had the occaſioh to form only 
ideal figures, he would ſtill have accuſtomed 
himſelf more to the beſt” works of antiquity. 
But ſince the cuſtoms of his time were very dit 
ferent from thoſe of the ancient Grecians, and 
great ideas were already converted into low and 


as every other thing, he 7 content him- 


baſe ones; he with a genius naturally elevated, 


found nothing in the ufages of his time that 
would content him except Expreſsion, This 


he found in part in the ancierits, but more in 


the cognition, of Nature ; from them he con- 
tented himſelf to take the principal forms, and 
very often choſe from Nature that which they 
neareſt approached ; then led on hy his great 
genius, - he advanced to examine the expteſsion 
of each. ſeparate form, from which he found 
that certain lineaments of aſpect carry in*them- 
ſelves alſo certain expreſsions, and are natural 
to certain temperaments; as alſo, that to a 
certain face appertain ſuch and ſuch members, 
hands, feet, &c. and theſe he united with the 
greateſt exactneſs, making the aſpect thus uni- 
form with the movements and figure. Then 
when he proceeded to the exerciſe of deſigning, 
he thought always anew upon the prinetpal mo- 
tive ; firſt of the meaſure” and primary form: 
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from rr of the arrangement of dhe is : 
and the articulation, to the principal” müſcles 
and nerves, and laſtly to the ſmall Feins, and 
even to the wrinkles where they occurred. "One 
Tees therefore the principal parts alw 18 diftin 
and raiſed in his works, and if he ile in; 
thing in his deſign, it was certainly 0 A 
leaſt and accidental parts. 11 
His inferior Works alſo ar teſtimonies ig 
_perſpicuity of his genius, $587 if h 
ſketched any thing, it immediately weg 
of a principal, and important chert; 3, and 5 
| which WAS 3 ae 1 Get. ys Jer. trifli 


a2 


SUR 


2 ad. 0 K. every. 1 il is nor 
Jeſs according to its proper quality; and, 1 
word, allis truth in his Works. | N 
hat which has been here ſaid, will fit 
/ cient for him-who would with to think for him- 
ſelf upon the ſubject of. the deſign of Raphael, 
I ſhall therefore in this place treat of the de- 
ſign of Correggio. 1 x 
Correggio was born eleven years after K. 

phael, when the art was found i in the ſame ſtate 
of ſimplicity. "8 

He began to i almoſt 0 ily the imitation 
of Nature, and ſince he ae more a grateful 
and pleaſing genius, than a perfect one, he 2 0 
out the way at the beginning, by means of uni- 
formity, and OT his drawing of every 
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not too juſt, but great, and _ . 
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angular and acute part. When he advanced in 
the art he was convinced by the clare obſcure, 
that grandeur adds much to the pleaſing parts; 
then he began tò reliſſquiſſi the minutiæ and to 
aggrandize the form, by REG Hoary the 
angles, and thus he produced a kind of ſublime 


latte ven" in dein, WARh was Acc es en- 


ſormable to truth! He drew. his- Uüthnes in a 
ſerpentine manner. In general his deſign was 
One 
ought not to de recidte' he us ter, 
but it is rect 4 alſc to try to cult he Boney 
from thoſe' flöwers, that is to ſay to wwhil 


of thoſe beauties which are t be foumd iff natute, 


wherever the citcumſtance and quality of thirigs 
permit it. When Correggio has fometimes de- 
ſigned any part of a beautiful obfect, her has 
joined the beautiful by way of imitation:? This 
will be ſufficient to give an ĩdeæ of th deſigw of 
that Painter. r 3p 10 
Titian was his edttemporary. He Has ho Part of 
delign except that of Nature: which hoirhitifed 
well, always when he found it beautiful; iiethe 
poſſeſſed a great juftneſs of the eye; which was 
as one. might fa natural to afl the Painter of 
that time; and if aff tad Khown” how to make 
their choice as well as Raphael, all would have 
been like Him perfect in deſigning, Since I do 
not find it neceſfary to ſay more upon the deffgu 


of Titian, I will procged to give feffections upon 
the clare obſcureè of tlieſe'three Profeſſors. 
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8 CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE CLARE 0560s 
OF RAPHAEL, CORREGGIO, AND TITIAN,, 


WE 


RAPHAEL had not in the beginnin the ea 
idea of clare obſcure, and fought 0 = to im 
tate, Nature. Since therefore ſimple imita- 
tion without choice cannot produce beautiful 
things, his works were in this part without 
beauty. Aſterwards, when he went to kon 
and ſaw the works of thoſe Profeſſors, hu he 
found out that there was a certain greatneſs.in 
clare obſcure, and profiting by the accu 
of Friar Bartholomy of Saint Mark, and of the 
works of Maſacci, he found that he ought: not to 
place great folds of drapery in a piece, or any other 
| heavy thing which would take from its eff 
He began thus no longer to work without diſ- 
tinction of nature; he ſearched that. 1 
which is called Mass, and he united his lig 
the place moſt elevated, as well in dhe dach 
figures as in thoſe naked. In this manner there 
appe peared in his works ſuch a clearneſs, that 
although at a diſtance one could eaſily co 
hend — diſtinguith any of his figures; which 
is a moſt uſeful and neceſſary part in the Art of 
Painting. Then when he ſaw in Rome the 
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works of the ancients, he was confirmed ſtill 
more in that taſte, and by imitation of the ſame 
he acquired a great diſoernment in the rotundity ' 
of all the parts, which knowledge only at the lait 
he had arrived to. He has certainly made ſome- 
times MAssEs of painting, but fince his prineipal 
aim was always directed to expreſsion and truth, 
he contented himſelf with that part of clare 
obſcure which comes from imitation and not from 
idea. It was his cuſtom to place the greateſt 
clare obſcure upon the front figures, as if all the 
drapery and things ſimilar were of the ſame 
colour. He forced the elare of his front figures 
even to a white, and all the obſcute to almoſt a 
black; and this cuſtom he derived from the ha- 
bit of painting always his hiſtories upon ſmall 
models, makihg few ſketches, by which he diſ- 
covered in his figures ſuch light and ſhade as if 
they were all done and ſhadowed upon the 
ſtatues, that is to ſay, the nearer they were to 
the eye, the more they would be raiſed in the 
elare obſcure; and the greater diſtance they were 
from the ſight the flatter they appeared. The 
greateſt maſters in clare obſcure are not found 
thus; and in which it is better not ao ane imi- 
tate Raphael, but rather Correggio. 

Correggio produced his works at firſt ſolely 
from Nate, but firice he was of a ſenſibility fo 
delicate, he could not ſuffer the harſhneſs of his 
maſters. He began firſt to relinquiſh the little 
internal parts, and to make each more flexible 
and tender; but he found himſelf always con- 
ſtrained by the ſteril form of ſimple nature to 
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place the clear colours ſo near the obſcure that, 
theſe. frequent. variations were offenſiye tp the. 
ſearch with all his delicacy; more profoundly in 
nature, and he knew that, all that which is great 
is rendered pleaſing to the eye by that tranqui 
and fweet” commotion which, ariſes, from the, 
fame ; for which reaſon. he began to, aggrandize. 
has principal figures. ; ; 19 . 1191 | 2122 
He ſaw nevertheleſs that in wiſhing to imitate: 
nature, the too clear colours Conſtrainec hum, 
from | loading. his paintings with many | 
from xthich he ſtudied and renewed the mac i 
uſing leſs clare than his maſtexs had uſed. He 
placed the body in ſuch a manner that only.ope: 
part became illuminated, from whence alm i 
only the half of a figure became glare and the 
other half obſure; but ſince obſcurity has,al- 
moſt always an, ungracetu} appearance, thus he 
found that the reflection of light would be well 
adapted to render a painting pleaſing. From th 
bogan to diſcontinue all his obſcurity, and thus 
with a little clare and various reverberations, 
arrived to obtain much of greatneſs, and to god 
the itrifling, much of brightneſs, and gothing 
dazzling: he obtained, in ſhort, the moſt egu- 
tiful appearance. As he knew-that all things, . 
and eſpecially colours, from the greater ot leß 
impreſsion of light and ſhade, became more or 
leſs beautiful, for that reaſon he never deſtroyed 
the clearneſs of their body, even in obſcurity, 
except in caſe of abſolute neceſsity ; and b. 
theſe means he produced the ſame clearneſs of 


e 
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phael with much more ſweetneſs, ad His 
v — appear ſo much the more powerful as they 
are feen from a farther diſtance. At firſt, before 
he arrived to the perfection of his Taſte, chere re- 
mained in the extremities of his clare ſomething 


| curtailed ; ar effect which one obſervts even 


in Nature itſelf, when the light taſees RJatterally, 
and is very powerful; but finally, N ürftred 
that point which gives to all the mot 
perfect elegance and beauty. He did not ſuc- 
cced in all his works like Raphael, but He 
placed the light and ſhade in chat part where he 
found it had the beſt effect. If the clare came 
of itſelf in that part here he deſired, he there 
placed it, otherwiſe he put in that place ſorne 
lucid or opaque matter, ſuch as fleſh, drapety, or 
any other thing ſimilar, in a manner that it could 
arrive to that aſpect whichhe deſired; and thus 
he invented a kind of ideal Beauty in the clare 
obſcure. Beſides that, he produced alſo kind | 
of harmony in the clare cure, by difpofing 
and diſtributing his lights fo, that the moſtpower- 
ful of them, as well as the greateſt of the odfoure 
!hould appear only in one ſituation of the 
Painting. By his aforeſaid delicate ſenſibility, 
he comprehended- beſides, that the violent 6on- 
trapoſitions of light and ſhade, produced always 
a kind of roughneſs; ſor that reaſon he did not 
put black by the 'ſide'sf white, as many other 
profeſſors have done, who in appeatimce like 
him, have ſought Beauty in clave obſcure ; 4 
he gradually made his variations of colours, pla“ 
eing after — not. "—_ a black; but an ath 
VOL, 1. 
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colour, and after a black a dark grey, 3 
his works always remained ſoft. and natural, 


He always avoided to place together equal ma- f 
ſes of clare and obſcure, and where he found a a 

ſituation for powerful light and ſhade, he did 0 

not join another ſimilar, but placed in the inter W t! 
val a large piece of half tint, by which he con- e 

ducted. the e ye to a kind of repoſe, - With di 

ſuch — hh variation, he became capable of g 
6 


amuſing the eye of the ſpectator, by an ua» 
terrupted and grateful motion; and as ohe never ſo 
tires to behold a work, in which is found al 
new objects of delight, for that reaſon Gt. 
reggio is eſteemed as the greateſt maſter of that 
kind. The part of clare obſcure in Painting, is 
more neceſſary than is generally believed; this 
is diſtinguiſned and comprehended, not leſs by 
the ignorant than by the intelligent and wils; 
but Deſign is known only to the laſt, When 
the clare obſcure is diſpoſed in a work in ſuch a 
manner, and with ſuch perfection as by Cor- 
reggio, this only is ſufficient to render it wor- 
thy of every applauſe and eſteem. I adviſe 
th 4 4 all Painters to obſerve Cotreggio atten- 
tively, and to imitate him if they ca. 
Titian, who likewiſe took for his- baſis: the 
imitation of Nature, did not poſleſs much 
choice in clare obſcure ; and if in his works are 
ſometimes found: Beauty of this kind, it is not 
derived from the ſtudy of it, but rather the ef 
fect of his colouring ; becauſe i in the mean time 
that he ſought ta imitate Nature in that, he 
ſaw that it would be impoſsible to follow it 
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without having regard to its degree of light ; 
from whence he found, that a ſky to 
appear natural, ought to þe painted of a & 
colour, ſuch being the colour of the ſky; 

the earth ought to be leſs clear than the . and 
even leſs than the fleſh: Such refleetions con 


ducted him, ſometimes tea kind of Beauty in 
the clare obſcure, but this is as I have ſaid an 


effect of the quality of his colourin high. 

ſought the fron of Nature in b higheſt 
degree, one cannot ſay" that he has been.) . 0 
rant of the part of clare obſcure. 

In fact, I have no intention to ſay, | 
was wanting in that part, but only that" it Was 
not the cauſe of his Beauty; that the 1 A 
peculiar to him was colouring ; and thatthere' 
often appeared a roughneſs, and 1 895 
a. vulgarity in his clare ohfcure, principa 
when he ſought the contrapoſition ; from which 
one eaſily ſes that he did not apply the greatelt 
diligence to that part, contented himſelf With 
as much of it only as is neceſſiry to exprefs*the 
quality of things. We ſhall now proceed to 
treat of the n of theſe three Profeffors. 
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Havims once began the examination of theſe. 
three famaus Painters, by nominating: Raphael 
the firit ; I ſhall proceed alſo by the ſame me- 
thod in this part, . notwithſtanding he Jus 
generally been held in this rather as the laſt 


of the, three. Raphael learnt Painting in 


the. beginning, by water colours, acconding- 
to the. cuſtom, of his. time; and that ſtyle-of- 
colouring being more difficult than the-othes,. 
he retained, like kris maſters, . » cnade tan 
colouring. He arrived then to paint in freſoa 
in which one cannot make much uſe of Nature, 
being obliged to work in great meaſure from in - 
vention. Thus he formed a kind of habit which: 
removed him very: diſtant from the delicacy of: 


Nature. From Father Bartholomy of Flo- 


tence he obtained the uſe of a principal and 
good gradation of colours, which alſo remained 
peculiar to him, and ſince at the ſame time he 
learnt to paint very well in oil, he improved and 
carried alfo his Painting in freſco to a tolerable 
degree of taſte, but that notwithſtanding in 
compariſon to the other two maſters, remained 
always rough and ordinary in the colouring. 1 
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do not for that reaſon, treat much of him in this 
particular; ſufhcient to fay, that one ought not 
in this part to take the Paintings of hel for 
3 model, but rather thoſe of Titian, 

Correggio began by Painting in oil, and that 
being moſt adapted to a certain dehcacy, he 
ſoon caught the ſtyle which gives ſuch — to 
his Paintings. By way of clare obſcure, he ſaw 
that colours which are not forcible: and tranſ- 
parent, cannot $true ſhade ;. therefore he 
choſe tranſparent colours, and a kind of veil, to 
make that appear n obſcure which ought fo 
to be. . 1 

The cauſe why true colowrs,; which! are not 
forcible, cannot form à true; ſhade, is, becaufe 
the rays of light reſt upon their ſurface, from 
whence) they appear certamly obſcure; but at 
the ſame time illuminated; whereas forcible co- 
lours admit thoſe rays,” and their ſurface re- 
mains therefore truly obſeure. He 


neceſſary to impaite well the clare,- becauſe - 
their body-ought to be of ſuch a quality, that 
from the light of the day they could receive a 
greater clearneſs. From the knowledge that 
obſcure: colours belong to darkneſs, and clear co- 
lours to, light, he comprehended, that although 
all darkneſs is black, light, notwithſtanding 
it comes from the ſun, is not white, but ra- 
ther inclined to yellow. And that all reflection 
ought to be of a colour equal to that body from 
which it ĩs derived. From that he obtained in 
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| 
his works the true knowledge of the three party 
of light, ſhadow, and reflection. t 
Principally, in Correggio, the colours of a 3 
dowing are very excellent. By too much af-+ on 
fection which he had for the clare obſcure, he ti 
made his lights too clear and pure; which makes ſc 
the ſame appear always ſomewhat ordinary, and p 
the fleſh not ſufficiently tranſparent. In this c 
part Correggio added ſomething to Nature, and 
did rather that which the clare obſcure requiredy WW 
than that which is truly the property of matters ti 
. Titian, who likewiſe began to paint in the ti 
age of imitation, and ſtudied alſo in oil coloury ti 
was ſoon led by his ſenſibility to the quality of v 
things. Since he painted figures, as well as' lc 
landſcapes from Nature, he acquired from that tl 
a true and eſſential knowledge; and the cuſtom lc 
of taking portraits ſerved him as the higheſt exer- tl 
ciſe, becauſe he was conſtrained to paint diſfer- ta 
ent particular and minute things, as alſo 'differs: 
ent drapery, and other things of grand, forcible, lo 
and vivid colours; ſo that he was obliged to fc 
ſtudy the method to accord and unite well all ol 


thoſe different things. And fince he obſerved, 
that ſuch as is pleaſing in Nature, might eaſily 
have a bad effect in Painting, thus he endea- 
voured to imitate Nature to perfection. He 
comprehended, that in Nature are to be found 
alſo things of beautiful and vivid colours, but 
but that theſe become alſo eaſily deſtroyed by 
reflection, by the porouſneſs of their body, co- 
lour of light, and other ſuch things; as alſo that 
in all objects are found many halt tints ; and by 
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that he arrived to a great harmony in his com- 
poſitions. Laſtly, he diſcovered, that in Na- 
ture, every thing bas a different compoſition, | 
and connection of tranſparency of repletion, 
of ſmoothneſs, & c. and that every thing has its 
tint and different ſecurity; from whence he 
ſought in the imitation" of that diverſity; the 
perfection of the Art, and he found it alſo by a 
conſtant and continual imitation of Nature? 
At laſt he took from each part the moſt of 
the whole, that is, he made entirely. of half 
tint, that fleſh which had naturally much half 
tint, and he made almoſt entirely without ſuch 
tint that which had little; thus the red almoſt 
without tint, and the ſame in all the other co- 
lours, (but always imitating truth). From 
thence arriſes in his works the grand taſte of co- 
louring, in a manner, that in that refpect, he i is 
the moſt excellent and trueſt model of imi - 
tation. | 
He found by the diſtinction of e co- 
lours, alſo the principal maſs, ſuch as Raphael 
found in Deſign, and r in N 
obſcure, 
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CONSIDERATIONS. UPON THE co νui¹i 


OF RAPHAEL, CORREGGIO, AND TITLAN.” 


W1s$HiNGs to treat of Compoſition, or be it of 


the union. of figures, I may juſtly begin with 
Raphael, and it is not neceſſary, that bn this 
occaſion I ſhould: make an excuſe, or juſtifica- 


tion, fince that was his peculiar part. Raphad 
who was brought up near the truth, ht it 
in himſelf, and found it united with expreſzion. 
He began with the greateſt innocence, and was 
in the beginning, cold, though true, until ma- 
turity of years diſcovered to him more lively im- 
preſsions. His genius, which I have ſaid on 
another occaſion to be philoſophical, was moved 
only by that which has expreſsion. He felt 
more the virtues than the vices of human nature: 
(except, as it is ſaid, one only vice). He v 
made for truth, which could not elevate d. 
ſelf. above him. He ſought the beſt 'in man, 


but could not entirely abandon humanity, with 
the happy ſuccefs of the ancient Grecian 


Painters. Their genius hovered between the 
heavens and the earth; but Raphael pro- 
ceeded with ſublimity, and majeſty on earth 
alone. He received the firſt idea of figurative 
expreſsion, when he ſaw the works of Ma- 
ſacci, and the cartons of Leonardo da Vinci. 
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According ts them he conſidered Nature in all 
its eſſence; and principally the paſsions of the 
mind, and how theſe influence the body. When 
Raphael invented and compoſed any painting, 
he thought firſt of the whole of its ſignificance, 
that is, of what it ought to repreſent;. then 
in how many different attitudes man could be 
painted, and which would be the ſtrongeſt, and 
which would be the lighteſt; which would be 
the propet to this, or to that man; how many 
and what inen he could introduce in ſuch 4 
painting, and in what ſituation each ought to be 
arranged; that is, at what diſtance from tlie 
principal object, to expreſs this or that ſenti- 
ment; and thus he Judged alſo if ſuch painting. 
would become] or mall. If it were ſerve, he. 
thought what relation the principal hiftory or 
expreſsion of the ptincipal group would "Live 
with the otliet ; if the hiſtory, were mo- - - 
mentary; or of duration; if in this deſcription. 
it were ſufficiently expteſsive; if any anterior 
action had relation with the preſent, or if to that 
ſollowed quickly any other event; if it were a, 
tranquil and fimple ſtory, or extraordinary vio- 
lent, cheerful, or confuſed; tragically ſimple or 
tragically-confufed; © OP RE 
After having thought of all theſe, he then, 
choſe of the trioſt neceſfary, and accordingly, 
that regulated his principal idea, which he 
conducted ſufficiently, clear and intelligible. 
Then he gradually arranged' all the ideas ac- 
cording to their dignity,” placing always, the 
moſt neceſſary before thoſe which were leſs ſo, 
VOL. I, T | 
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and from thence he deduced that if, in. ſuch a 
work any thing was wanting, it was only 
leaſt important, and never the moſt beni 
or neceſlary. In other Painters to the contrary, 
one ſees that very oſten is wanting 8 
part, and that they have ſtudied grace WY inthe | 
ſuperfluous. When therefore he 
of t the particular figures, he did not apply him- 
felf, as many others have done, firſt to 1 bm 

tiful attitude, and afterwards to conſide Ferri 
ſigure were apt and proper to his hiſtory; but he 
reflected immediately in what ſituation. man. 
would be found if he were truly affected by the 
paſsions which were there repreſented; then, he 
conſidered what ſentiments man muſt firſt” haue 
had in that event, and laſtly in what ex Fr 
they ought to be r . e and of oak ao 

and members he had occaſion to conye Aal. 
To theſe then he gave the greateſt . and, 
action, by leaving N all the reſt. From. 
this it proceeds that in Raphael one often, ſees 


attitudes entirely ſimple and ftrei eight, which ne 


vertheleſs.appcar to be 2 beautiful? in their + 

tion asthofein the greateſt motion; beeauſe; 25 
ple figure without action has perhaps ane 

Cn to the inward man, that is t 

and the ether of much action, ou 

fent only an external motion. 1 9 tone manner, 

Wange reflected 7 RT, 0 0 of. each 

oup, figure, mem a - Par 

. even, of the hair, and 

as I. ſhall ſpeak of in another place. He, canr 

veyed in his hiſtory the internal. ad 
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one of his ſpeaking figures one ſees alſo by the 
face if he ſpeaks with tranquility, reſentment, 
or with heat: in a thinking figure of his, one 
diſcovers what he thinks, and; in all the paſsions 
which have great expreſsion, one ſees i it be the 
beginning, the middle, or end of that emotion. 
One could write an entire book refpe the 
expreſsion of Raphael. I know however, that 
the little which I have ſaid will be fafficient for 
thoſe who know how to'think for themfetves; 
and that it is alſo too much for thoſe who do not 
with to. take the pairs to apply themſelves to 
that ſubject. I do not write for ſuch perſons, 
as I know they will not read, or cannot com- 
prehend the ſpirit of thefe reflections. Nor can 
alſo the idle perſon complain of not having had 
the works of Raphael to ſtudy; ſince thofe who 
know how to'think, and have not the conve- 
nience of ſeeing him in the original, will find 
him in the Engravings of Mar Anthony y, of 
Auguſtino Veneziano, gil of others, who al- 
though ſomewhat feeble, -are however always 
ſufficient for thoſe who have a defire to learn; 
and thoſe who do not thus learn, would not even 
if they had before their eyes all the originals of 
Raphael, and all the beauties of Nature. Theſe 
are in that part condemned to ignorance. I con+ 
clude that Raphael has arrived to great Taſte in 
Expreſsion, by having rejected all the uſeleſs and 
inſignificant parts; and all that which he has 
placed in his works, he has ehoſen in ſuch a man- 
ner that it becomes as uſeful and neceſſary to the 
ſubject as meat and drink to an entertainment. 
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. Correggio whoſe genius was formed from 
- grace, could not endure things of | ſuch ext 
preſsion. The powerful, the ſad, the exprefiive 
in him, are like children's tears, which ſoon are 
converted into laughter; and his anger is like 
that of a beautiful miſtreſs. His genius 
always flowed in grateful and pleaſing ſenti- 
ments, and never ſlumbered, by reaſon of the 
ſenſible pleaſure which it experienced. In all 
things which he had to repreſent, one never 
finds any effort except that to pleaſe, + The 
powerful ſtyle was to him an horror. He was 
the firſt who invented paintings with other ob: 
jects beſides that of Truth; and none before him 
has ever taken the beauty of appearance as the 
principal view of a work in painting. 
The narrow limits of his anteceflors were for 
him too confined, and finding the grandeur of 
the parts of clare obſcure, he broke the bounda- 
ries of their ſwelling floods, and carried his ſpec- 
tators to a ſea of pleaſure. Thus his Graces, like 
attractive Syrens, have ſeduced ſome painters, 
and caſt them away on the ſhore of error; 
becauſe whoever imitates his figures without his 
ſentiments, will not find the good or the beauti- 
ful, either for themſelves or for others. Correggio 
began by imitating Nature and his maſten; 
but he did not continue a long time that mode. 
It was natural to him to evitate any limited thing. 
In his firſt idea it appears that he only thought 
of expoſing to the eye ſomething pleaſing. His 
inventions are formed only by way of fenti- 
ment, and not by way of reflection. He ſought 
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to repreſent his figures in a manner that would 


ſhow a great maſs of clare obſcure, rather than 
expreſsion, the grateful excepted, which his ſen- 
ſibility often found, A painter will here con- 
clude that Correggio poſſeſſed a graceful and 


pleaſing taſte, — he always avoided thoſe 


things which were not of that Jeſoriptionz ſo that 
where this pleaſing part will have a good effect, 
there Correggio is to be imitated; but he is ini- 


- mitable where one ſearches expreſsion. 'Tad- 


viſe therefore all painters not to ſtudy Correggio 
if they have not ſenſibility Hike him. When a 
painter, in the mean time tliat he invents, can 
transform himſelf, as one may ſay, into that 
which he would with to imitate, he will imitate 
well; if he cannot, it will always be better to 
follow that which he feels of himſelf, 5 

Titian had generally little ſenſibility, and in- 
vented rather according to the general rules in 
uſe, than by genius, from whence he is not to 
be followed in that part. He has ſometimes in- 
vented ſigures beautiful enough, but one may 
believe that it has happened more from chance 
than ſkill, ſince it is preſently by the fide of 
one that is ow and ordinary; | 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE DRAPERY OP'B 
PHAEL, CORREGGIO, AND CITE) 648 
chm 

Ix ſpeaking of Drapery, it wall appear and 
ther time, that I ſtudy to elogiſe Raphael. In 
the beginning he followed his maſters in this 
part, and improved himſelf much by means of 
the works of Maſacci, but ſtill more by means uf 
thoſe of Father Bartholomy of St. Nack. Then; 
when he ſaw the works of the ancients, he aban- 


doned entirely the ſchool of his maſters, and 


availed himſelf of the rules of bas- relief to di. 
poſe naturally the drapery, and thus he acquired 
the beſt Taſte in his folds. He obſerved that 
the ancients had regarded the Drapery, not a 
a principal object, but as accidental ; that they 
had dreſſed, but not hid the nudity of the figures; 
that theſe were covered, not with rags, but with 
true and uſeful linen; neither ſmall as a napkin; 
or large as a ſheet, but made according to the 
degree of ſize, and action of each figure. He 
ſaw that the ancients made the folds alſo large 
upon the largeſt parts of the human body, and 
that they did not diſcompoſe thoſe ſaid — 
with any thing minute; and when they were con- 
ſtrained to do it on account of the nature of the 
Drapery, they made the folds ſo little elevated, 
and ſo ſmall, that they could not ſignify a princi- 
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pal part. Upon ſuch examples alſo he made the 
drapery large, that is, without ſuperſſuous folds, 
and placed his folding the joints of the mem - 
bers, — ever taking by this from the ef- 
fect of the figure. He i te form of 
the fold according to the naked form which was 
under. If the part or muſcle was large, he 
made alſo a —— mas, and where the parts 
were conſined and abridged, he made alſo the 
ſame number of fold, though not ſo large. In 
his beſt time he obſerved hat a member in a 
looſe drapery ought not tobe expreſſed but in 
one part; but aſier that he ſometimes marked 
it at two parts in looſe folds. Mhere the drapery 
was free, that is, where nothing was under, hje 


took great. care to give to his folds the ſame 


ſize of a member; but he marked it by a large 
aperture and plait, or in a form ne Aike 
ent from that of the member. 

In his drapery: he did not ſearch all the 
folds, in order to place in his work the moſt” 
beautiful, but only to chooſe 'thofe Which 
were adapted to expreſs the nudity which 
was under. He made the form of theſe as 
different as are the muſcles: of the human 
body: none: were mund or ſquare; hecauſe 
the ſquana ſuum is tible with folds, ex- 
cept where they are divided and form. two tri- 
angles. He had likewiſethe fold of that part 
which was near; greatertthen of that part which 
guarded parti he did not 
make the; folds long, nor to a long” part plaits: 
mort and: ttiangular- He made the fold and 
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aperture great only upon the empty, ard fie 


never placed two dais, ran of equal greatneſs 
neither by way of clare obſcure in the elevation; 
or in the contours; nor alſo of equal form and 
force. His looſe drapery is admirably beautiful 
One beholds in the ſame, that the —— Ccauſe 
of their motion is the air It is not like that ot 
others, drawn or ſuſpended, but each fold is i 
contrapoſition with another only according to 
the liberty and nature of its quality. dis 
covered in ſome parts the edges of the 
to denote that — — were not dls in 
ſacks. All his f. ave their motives, either 
by their proper wiight, or by the action of the 
members: Somet ! Res one ſees in Mat poſition 
they were before they took that form, and one 
obſerves, that he even ſtudied expreſsion in that 
part. One ſees alſo by the fold of a leg or an arm 
whether that motion was either before or be 


hind. If ever a member was contracted, one 
could judge if it were before extended g if . 


tended, one could likewiſe judge if rw 
before contracted. Alſo i in. the principal 
tion, he obſerved that always the —— be 

it covers the half of the . es the 
other half uncovered, paſsing obliquely, and 
making generally a triangular form. However, 
the triangular folds are natural, becauſe drapery 
being contracted at one fide, extends at the 
otlier, and thus produces a triangular form. 11 
then I have ſaid, that Raphael like the ancients/ 
has regarded drapery.2s a: thing accidentaly by* 
that one e ought to underſtand, * compre- 
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hended man and the motion of his members to 
be the ſole motive of the ſuſpenſiom of the ray- 
ments with which he is covered ànd of the va- 
ricty of their folds; from whenct he conducted 
the ſame to their cauſe, by regulating them ac- 
cording to that which they required, and be- 
lieved it neceſſary to hide And not to make ap- 
pear in them any ny dil nee in the choice: theſe _ 
reflections will be f of him, for whoever 
would wiſh to ſtud and to confront 
with them what I h aid. 

As Raphael directed thing towards the 
Taſte of expreſsion; Mu ( orreggio had al- 
ways in vlew in Mis- at of pleaſing. 
He quickly abandoned the cuſtom of his prede- 
cen and fes he painted moſtiy upon ſmall 
models, which he dreffed in rags, and even with 
papers, thus he ſtudied the maſs, and in this 
the gracefulneſs; father than the juſtneſs of each 
plait ; from whence it is that in this drapery, 
one ſees, although” * and . a bad fold- | 
ing 

When ſometimes he painted tom Nature, * 
did not make a good choice in the folds, and 
often hid or deſtroyed with them, the naked 
figure. Otherwiſe he made them beautiful, 
or at leaſt of rich colours; and often alſo ob- 
ſcure, in order to render the fleth more lucid 


and clear, 


As Tithn wiz in 0 things worthy o of imitation, 
he was therefore very excellent in drapery. _ 
painted it ſufficiently beautiful, aud with 
truth, in colours clear and brilhiant, and among 
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other things, he made the linen very gloſſ and 6 
clear, but the whole without has of folds; q 
for which reaſon he did not diſcover true Na. q 
ture, and is not to be imitated in that part. ſ 
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Wr now proceed to the Harmony of theſe W 
three great maſters; and here alſo, were it le 


not to follow the ander once eſtabliſhed, I ha m 
be almoſt ſilent on the part of Raphael. As A di 


he never dedicated himſelf to any particular Ii 


thought of pleaſing, but only to "xa ſa 


thus he did very little in that part; and if ſuch ar 
is to be found in his works, it is derived rather ft 
from the imitation of Nature, than from any ' 
particular knowledge. 0 th 
Correggio to the contrary, is is oppoſitely , diſtin- me 
guiſhed. In the mean time that he ſought o th 
pleaſe and could not endure too much bril- to 
liancy, he formed alſo Harmony the parent re 
af pleaſure, and the offspring of a tender ſen- wh 
fibility, nor conſiſts in any thing more than ani 
the art of finding a medium between two di- pl: 


ferent things, as well in Deſign, as clare ob- 
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ſcure and colouring. From whence Correggio, 
as I have ſaid in the conſiderations upon Deſign, 
avoided all angles, and made all his contours 
ſerpentine. An angle. is a conjunction of two 
ſtreight lines, and this was a thing inſufferable 
to our Correggio ; on which account he gave 
them a curve, and in that manner made his 
contours harmonious. In the ſame manner he in- 
troduced the half of ate obſcure and colour- 
ing. Beſides that, heWbſerved better than any 
other Painter, that the eyes after ſome effort 
require repoſe ; for that reaſon, when he had 
placed in its ſituation any lively, beautiful, or 
very powerful colour; he then did a piece of 
half tint, before paſsing again to thoſe colours, 
which he did always gradually, and with 
leſs force in the beginning than at the end, in a 
manner, that the eye of tlie ſpectator is con- 
ducted as by different degrees, from one 
lively and ſplendid object to another; a paſ- 
ſage grateful and pleaſing, like his who ſleeps 
and is awakened by the ſound of harmonious in- 
ſtruments. | 
When' I fay that Correggio has paſſed from 
the powerful to the 'tender, and from this to the 
medium, I intend to denote, that one can 
thus without obſtacle” paſs quickly from fatigue 
to repoſe, but not, without faſtidiouſneſs, from: 
repoſe to fatigue. One may alſo demand from 
what motive I have begun with the powerful, 
and not rather with the medium, which I have 
placed at the laſt : I reply, that it ought to be 
tne conſideration of a Painter, ta begin always 
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by the anterior part of a Paintings by paſaiag 
from thence to that Which is behind; or rather 
by the primary object, then turning from hand 
to hand towards the fades ; and ſince the 

erful, the beautiful, and the 1 in 
Painting ought always to be found in front, or 
in the principal ſituation of the hiſtory ; thus 
have thought fit to begin with the powerful; 
and as the whole ſhould appear as pl. for the 
principal object, the Paints; ought to give it the 
beſt appearance, and to embelliſh it only with 
the remains; from whence the primary 
ought to contain expreſsion, and the 
reſt : this Correggio obſerved in the 
of his colouring, and clare obſcure z but in De- 
ſign he made abuſe of harmony, and of 
pleaſing. However he it is to be excuſed, 
becauſe Deſign is not that part which he-moſt 
required for harmony. We are however indeht- 
ed to him for all that gracefulneſs aud har- 
moniouſneſs which Painting was deprived of be · 
fore his time. He has the hpnour to be in that 
part, not only» the inventor, but alſo in 
the execution he arrived to a higher degree than 
any other, nor has he ever yet been ted, 
In this reſpect he is by himſelf; nor is there him 
who can compare with him. I would of 
him alone in this if I had not promiſed 
to treat of-all the three profeſſors throughout 
the principal parts of the Art; for Wich rooms 
it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of Titian. 

Titian poſſeſſed alſo a kind of Harmony, but 
it appeared in his works by way af imitation of 
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Nature. There is not in him as in Correggio, 

1 graduate reflection - of that part: howeves 
Ne is aſsiſted in uniformity, by e 1 
which he appears Wan Ei ig boy, 


CHAP, VIL 
COMPARISON OF THE TASTE OF THE ANCE 
ENTS, AND THEIR INTENTIONS JN THE 


CHOICE OF IT; LIKEWISE TT THE 
MODERNS. | | 


SINCE every Painter has choſe ſome parti- 
cular thing in the purſuit of perfection, thus 
alſo have the Ancients, Among all the Paint- 
ers who haye lived ſince the polite Arts have 
been almoſt found anew, one obſerves à uni- 
yerſal cauſe, and one ſole inclination; that 
is to ſay, the imitation of Nature: this is 
the principal aim of all, with the ſale diſtinc- 
tion, that they have ſought it by different 
ways. In the fame manner alſo amang an- 
cient Grecian Painters, notwithſtanding their 
diverſity, there was one principal view, but 
much more ſubhme than that of the de 
Exalting their ideas even to the ſame Portions 
they took the medium between the higheſt per- 
tection, and humanity; that is to Jay, they 


uſeful, and even the ſuperfluous, and are there 
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took true Beauty for their principal object edjis 
tenting themſelves to take from truth 
Expreſsion: for that reaſon, Beauty is to he 
found in all their works. Among all the part 
of expreſsion, none were ſo powerful as to * 


dominate over Beauty. 
I think, therefore, I am empowered to call 


the Taſte of the ancients that of Beauty and 


perfection; and ſince wine mixed with — 
preſerves always the flavour of wine, thus their 
works, although deteriorated by humanity, 
conſerve always the taſte of perfection, and 
that reaſon are called perfect. The worksof 
the ancients are in themſelves very different 
with regard to bounty and expreſsion, but not in 
Taſte. We have three principal claſſes of the 
ancient monuments of the Arts; that is to ſay, 


in all the ſtatues which have remained; are three 


different degrees of Beauty. The moſt inferior 
of theſe ſtatues have alſo in them great Tate, 
but only in the parts of pure neceſsity; thoſe of 
the ſecond claſs, not only in the neceſſary 


but alſo in the uſeful ; and finally thoſe of the | 


firſt and ſublime claſs, contain the neceſſary, 


fore perfectly beautiful. Beauty being there 


fore in itfelf nothing more than the perfec- 
tion of each idea, for that reaſon is called beau- 


tiful as much in the thing viſible as inviſible, 
that which is the moſt perfect; therefore it ; 


neceſſary to view in the ſame manner, alſo the 
works of the ancients; that is, that their Beauty 
conſiſts not always in one, and the ſame 
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part, but that the choſen be repreſented 
perfectly. The ſtatues. of the moſt ſublime 
degree, are the Laocoon and the Torſo of Bel- 
redere, and the Gladiator of Borgheſe. Of this 
third degree, there is not an infinity of number, 

and of the inferier degree it is not neceſſary to | 
make mention. The great profeſſors. among 
the ancients, were more Cablithe 3 in- their ideas 
than what the moderns have been, and alſo in 
their execution they were more grand and more 
happy, becauſe their ideas were formed upon per- 
fection, and in the execution they followed not 
one part as the moderns have done, but the 
whole of Nature. As the moderns have ſhown 
in one work, one only intention, thus, the an- 
cients in each part, ſhow that diverſity of in- 
tention with Thich Nature has been formed. 

Among the moderns, Correggio loved the Peay | 
ing ſtyle, and Raphael the expreſsive. 

Then as in a muſcle, for example, the ten- 
don is more expreſsive than the fleſh, which 
however is more pleaſing, therefore Raphael | 
marked more the tendon than the fleſh, and 
Correggio more the fleſh than the tendon. The 
ancient Grecians however, knew how to unite 
the one and the other, ſince they knew that the 
tendons as well as the fleſh, have each their dif- 
ferent beauties. - The moderns have always 
ſought to diminiſh one part, in order to aggran- 
dize the other : the. Grecians did not do this, 
but only changed theſe parts according to their 
expreſsion. If the figure were. human, 
adapted to it all that which appertains to the 
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property and quality of man: If on the em- 
krary it were divine, they abandoned the human 
ity, and ſought only divinity : thus 

regulated thenaſelves docofding e to the diffrent 
ſigniſications. 4 

When they bormed man, they endestewhes 
not to leave out any thing, but to tender at the 
ſame time more viſible that which is n 
to expreſsion, than that which is not n 
fary. 11 

I conelude from all that T have ſuid, that the 
Painter who would wiſh to obtain a good, or be 
it the beſt Taſte, ought to learn from this anti- 
ents the Tas TE or BtAvTY, from Raphael the 
TAs TE or EXPRESSION, from Correggio thut ef 
PLEASING, AND Of HARMONY, and from Titan 
that of TRUVTH AND oF Colo. | All this 
therefore, he ought to ſeek in Nature, bees 
that which I have written or explained in this 
work, has only for object to make know tb the 
beginners of the Art, the touchſtones on WAN 
they ought to prove and examine their wn 
Taſte and that of others, in order not to de- 
ceive their judgment. As the models uf Wich 
I have ſpoken, have been ſo many times Imi. 
tated, without any having been able to furpils 
them, it is therefore a true evidence, that theſe 
— great maſters had taken the road 

o perfection, and for that teaſon I have mae 
uſe of them for example, and have ſhiwn 
the mannet how to know and imitate them. 
He who will labour diligently, and reflect ſeri- 
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ouſly upon pon what I have ſaid, will find his * of 
profit, by following a good Taſte,* i, 


* ANNOTATION BY DAZ ARA. 


Mengs said, and with *. — that the 8 introduced in 
their — few ff at — order that their beauty should 
not be too comprehengi manifest; and that the Moderns 
fill their Paintings as much as posssihle, that one may less discern 
their defects. The Cortonian School, and the Neapolitan which 
daft formed after it (the two nbw teignirig — in Ital 


r rule in their compositions, to 2 with. 

a teat space, and to leave nothing of open Fey Jars 
regard that nothing is eignet, or t nothing con nds the 
com 3: cn that ne d colours fr 
a conttast, and have. what they us, it bs * ex · 
presston or idea, but the space 1 they fines tin- 
cipally eecupies their mi I have seen green and — 
in the paintings of Corrado, because he thought it would have a 
wonderful contrast with those of other colours. | 

As this id a ne thing; they — —— 
calling themselves 2 and they say that | 
— r coherently with the subject, and with on 

res, without 3 and without carica AA 
and e — . — af fire and 
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that although oo Author e Eben the the Arts in Italy we ni 
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in their infancy E ; 
umphs —— Mifte-it. . C 
e says 66 arg Frei certainly I — thy do ot 5 
66 « wicking 40 coptons, an because o not 
% any void sho — rus for this — 1 
lar composition, but disperse the N . 
« lately; 1 whence- * — ee hist. not 1 
« of — * onlys ＋ 5 re he who 


4 that 7155 Om word 
« will and commanditie 
„number of bodies are-sfficient 10 conyen geen 5 
«tg produce. Grace. I aue in the in His 155 y,pevertheless Idonot * 
6 „Praise more eopiousness, whic hich is far from As» OB ns . 
in History, that plenses ine much; which 
* comic and tragic poets, who represent the fable — as —— 
personages as bones 
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; CONCLUSION. l. 

IDEsIIꝝE not to be interpreted ſiniſtrouſſy but 
with due diſcretion, upon the judgment Wick 
T have formed on theſe three great men. When 
I have faid of them reſpectively that they did 
not poſſeſs this or that part, it ought to be 
underſtood in compariſon with the other parts 
of which they were in full poſſeſsion ; or rather 
in proportion to others of theirs which abounded 
in ſuch parts. 16 32006 OT 
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In the ſame ſenſe ought to be underſtood-the 
filence which I obſerve on the Beauties of many 
other great men, and the little eſteem. Mr 
which I appear to speak of them. Such is oer- 
tainly not my intention; and ſuch like expref- 
ſions ſerve me only to make my readers com- 
prehend the difference there is in Genius's, at- 
though each may be beautiful in their, kind: 
Every one knows well that no human Fol 
is ſo egregious, that it cannot be catried to: a 
higher degree. I conduct my -readers to the 
cleareſt ſource that any painter can have/taſted; 
its waters are the moſt. pure and limpid, but 
this does not hinder that the quantity high 
ſcatters from its fall, and is gathered. in vales, 
ihould not be equally good to queneh the think. 
When I ſay that all the Painters after theſe 
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eſt maſters; ſince they were great in all parts, 
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three have only. poffelſedl ſepärte parts of their! 
reſpectirè & perfection, - ae not patho by that 
to de the one, but only t6 1 and 
exalt- in the higheſt degree the merits of the 
others. In the ſame manner when I criticiſe 
the colouring and harmony of Raphael, I do 
not mean that it is r bad, but that it is 
not in compariſon with with that of Correggio and 
Titian; ſince the ſame Raphael would be alſo 
in theſe parts ſufficiently beautiful when com- 
pared to Michael Angelo, Giulio Romano, or 
even with Caracei. As is alſo Correggio in deſign 
and drapery, becauſe when d with Tin- 
toretto in the one, or with Rubens or Giordano in 
the other, he will always remain excellent. 
And laſtly the clare obſcure of Titian is poor 
only when compared to that of Correggio, but 
becomes great when compared to that of others ; 
and preciſely for that are theſe three the great- 


and in ſome excellent, and incomparable. They 
had different taſtes, becauſe they choſe different 
objects. Raphael had the Taſte of Expreſsion, 
Correggio that of Pleaſing, and Titian that of 
Truth: each made his choice. As theſe three 
Painters generally ſought Truth; they have 
very often met, becauſe the whole, as well in 
expreſsion as in pleaſing, is found in Nature, and 
they form reſpectively a different taſte, only, 
becauſe they do not mix, as nature does, every 
thing together; but each choſe his particular 
part from the whole. Then, when by means of 
imitating nature, they ſometimes found one part 
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reſpectiyely proper to another, wi 
oF contrary to the principal object, they e 0 
| it it beautiful although it was not their pe 
E part. From whence it comes that Rap 1 
ſometimes painted as pleaſing as Correggio, and 
with as much truth as Titian. Correggio ſomes 
times almoſt as well as Raphael, and: ag, true «as 
Titian; and by turns Titian has deſigned: like 
Raphael and pleaſed like Correggio.. This be- 
ing therefore in the works of all the three an 
event rather rare, I have thought it wel to de- 
termine their Taſte in mn a 
cipal parts, 
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ANTHONY RAPHAEL MENGS. 


ENGS compoſed this Treatiſe before he 
went to Spain, and this was his firſt litera- 
ry production, which was printed in German, 
the language in which it was written; and ſince 
Beauty was his favourite object through life, he 
continued to meditate upon it always, as we 
ſhall ſee by his following works. | 
In theory and in practice no one has ever 
known how to diſcern and to expreſs Beauty 


better than Mengs, but in the theory he had 


adopted the opinions of the Platonians upon 
the origin of that ſublime quality, perſuaded by 
the metaphyſics of his friend Winkelman. My 


ideas have always been very different from thoſe | 


ef theſe two friends, and I have thought of ex- 


© # % Ms. 


1 


$6 Tax woekks) or 
reſsing them apart, ſo that the Reader, con- 
the different opinions, can Conceive 
better the 
ther adds or takes from Beauty to diſcourſe 
differently upon its origin: this cory not take 
from it that which it really is: - 
To form theſe my obſervations 1 waa always 
profited of the works of Mengs, and what 


I have drawn from his converſation during many 


ears of the moſt intimate and intrinſſe friend- 
ip, fot which reaſon I proteſt -1ngenuduly, 
that whatever might be found valuable in theſe 
diſcourſes, is all from Mengs; and the worth- 
leſs parts will be aſſuredly mine. 5 
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OF THE F ARIOUS OPINIONS UPON BEAUTY. 


N infinite number of people have written 
upon Beauty, and yet I believe we are 
rery far from knowing what it really is. Plato 
who treats largely upon it, gives it but little ex- 
planation, and his Dialogue Herr as defi _ 
* to explain what beauty is, appears rather to have 
ha been written to prove what in it is not. In othet 
| places he inclines to give a real exiſtence to that 
$41" quality, as he gives ly to all bis ideas. 
TY The Graces, the Muſes, and all the train of Gre- 
tc cian poetry have the ſame origin and the fame 
is: exiſtence. . The ſyſtem of the ſame Plato'is ſtill 
N more ingenious as marked by Mengs, which is, 
of. that our ſouls had their — before they were 
JJ united to the body, and that then had 
jor known all things: that matter had 
85 that ſcience; and that when we learn, we 
900 only remember that which we knew in our firſt 
= ſtate : and ſince we then knew poſitive Beauty, 


"BE we now remember it when it is reviſed in ma- 
V4 I Y 


n 
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"MEM objects. Pity that a ſyſtem. u atem, 


be not true! i as 
Saint Auſtin h ua Platonic, was ſaid to th 
'be the author of a treatiſe upon Beauty which th 
is loſt. - One diſcovers, notwithſiurding tri 
What he has ſaid in other works, that he he. 
lieved it. a correſ pondence of parts with the Te 
whole to form a unity.  OMNIs PORRO. PUL- ju 
' CHRITUDINIS FORMA UNITAS EST./ Thoſe who be 
are initiated in the myſtery, of numbers, was un- it 
derſtand perhaps what this ſignifies. di 
Wolf and the Leibnitians, who have 45 PF 
ways known how to dream with the charms; of ey 
the Platonians, ſay, that the beautiful is all that If 
which pleaſes, and that which diſpleaſes1 18 ugly. B 
One cannot confound more groſsly the cauſe ſo 
with the effect, than by confounding the beauti- 
ful with the pleaſing. de 
Others pretend, that Beauty confi. in Va- fir 
RIETY, UNITY, ORDER and PROPORTION. a 
This is to pretend to explain one abſtracted th ſe 
by another ſtill more ſo; for ſince Beauty is 145 ar 
ſicult to comprehend, not leſs ſo, 1 is REGULA- fr 
RITY, ORDER, & Cc. 14. to 
The ſyſtem of Hutchinſon * of his follower, w 
who have imagined an internal ſentiment, by 66 
which they believe we diſcover Beauty as the 6 
eye diſcovers colours, appears to me the 66 
and the;leaſt ingenious ſyſtem of the whole. 66 
It- reſembles the reſearch of thoſe little poets, ſy 
who not knowing how to raiſe naturally the in- 
tricacies of a Tragedy, have recourſe ta;miracle. p! 


According to the rules of theſe philoſophers, its | 
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neceſſary toute as many internal ſentiments 
as ther «r abſtracted ideas which enter into 
the brain. Virtue, Juſtice, Order, &c. have 
their particular organs, by which they are in- 
troduced into the ſoul: the ſame as Beauty. 

The eſſay on Beauty by Father Andrew: the 
Jeſuit, who the celebrated Diderot found ſo 
juſt, has not, in my opinion explained Beauty 
better than others. He divides it and ſubdivides 
it; and laſtly ſays nothing more, than that its 
different claſſes conſiſt in KEGULARITY;' OKXDER, 
PROPORTION, &c. all which is in ſubſtance to 
explain the obſcure by what is more obſcure. 
If the Father AnDrEs will define 0aDER as a 
BEAUTIFUL "THING; he will have the ſame rea- 
ſon to define Beauty as an ORDINATE THING: / 

The above eited Mr. Diderot after” having 
dealt out many ſyſtems upon Beauty, propoſes 
finally his own 3 but I fear that he will become 
a wreck upon the ſame ſhore which he has him- 
ſelf pointed out. Were I to entertain myſelf in 
analizing his ideas, I ſhould be diverted uſeleſsly 
from my ſubject: It will be ſufficient therefore 
to give a glance to the reſult of all his ſyſtem; 
which is the following: Beautiful to me, is 
all that which contains in itfelf any thing, to 
« excite in my mind the idea of relation, and 
« with relation to me, all that which excites 
this idea.“ I leave the reader to judge what 
ſublimity is to be found in this definition 

In a little work which a few years ago was 
publiſhed at Rome, dedicated to Mengs, the 
origin of Beauty is attributed to ſelf- love: but 


the body, ſays this great man, conſiſty in 
exact proportion of members, united to a fo oy 
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in this manner one only reverſes the FRO! be- 


cauſe Beauty is a quality inherent to a beautiful 
object, and never to the perſon ern renn 27 
impreſsion. 


If Beauty be Jefinerdle, no one in my 5 


nion could. have approached it nearer than 
Cicero; but the ſimplicity of his expreſsion will 
not, perhaps, have met the taſte of thoſe who 
wiſh to ſubtilize every thing. The _—_— of 


louring. Er ur CORPORIS EST QUAEDAM AP» 
TA FIGURA MEMBRORUM CUM COLORIS aus- 
DAM SUAVITATE, EAQUE DICITUR PULCHRITY:- 
DO;$ICIN ANIMO OPINIONUM JUDICIORUMQUE 
ACQUABILITAS, ET CONSTANTIA, | CUM” FIR» 
MITATE QUADAM ET STABILITATE. ;\. +4» +» 
 PULCHRITUDO VACATUR. Cic. 4, Tufe. 

There is ſcarce an author who has treated up- 
on this ſubject, that has not had a particular fy{- 
tem. It would be a loſs of time to with to run 
over the whole. It will perhaps be ſufficient 
to give an idea of the diverſity of their opinions; 
and it is likewife the time to give mine upon 
that ſubject; but I ſhall confine myſelt only'to 
the Beauties relative to the art of drawing. 


and real exiftence, and thought to be able to 


define it; but he knew not then the difficulty, 
and contented himſelf afterwards by giving ſome 


ideas of its effects. Ithall explain in the mean 
time, that which I believe will be able to give 
ſome probability of a ſubject ſo difficult. 


0 


Mengs in his youth believed Beauty of true 
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Wann we 9 4 wy which . 
its functions perfectly, according to the end for 
which it has been created, we call it a ſound 
body. Making the idea general, we call 
HEALTH the ſtate of that body. The word 
YEALTH cannot expreſs more than an abſtract- 
ed idea that the mind is formed of the body 
which we find. in that ſtate. To give it auy 
other exiſtence, is to run into Platonianiſm, 


which places all the world within our ideas, of 


which contagion one cannot entirely. free Mengs. 
With the ſame analogy we . will ſay then, that - 
Beauty is an abſtracted idea; it.is the idea of 

the ſtale of things which contain certain qua- 
lities, and which, as will be further explained - 
make them beautiful; ſo that it has no. exiſt» - 

ence beyond the reach of our capacity. | 
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OF THAT WHICH CONSTITUTES THE rer 
THI N G S. 


, Tas. union of that which pore and dle 
ing remains evident, and it is that Without . 
which renders things beautiful. That is per. 
fect to mankind in which nothing appears (0 
be deficient or ſuperfluous; and. pleaſing 
that which makes a moderate impreſsion upon 
our minds. The ignorant can judge of the ma. 


terial impreſsion which they receive, throughthe | 


organs of the ſight ; but the perfect is to be 


judged alone by the intelligent, that is, by thoſe 
who have obſerved minutely the property and 


quality of things which they have compated 


and reflected within themſelves ; from whence, 


diſpoſing of the deficient and the ſuperfluous 
according to their deſtiny, ariſes their perfection. 
He only is a judge of Beauty who has had 
much- experience, and is of approved under- 
ſtanding ; ſo one may affirm for certainty, that 
the choice or judgment of Beauty is always 


according to the n of the artiſt or 
obſerver. 

The oppoſite to Beauty is uglineſs, which 
conſiſts in imperfection and unpleaſantneſs, and 
we judge proportionably of the one aſter 
lame manner as the other. | 
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OF THP DIFFERENCE BETWEEN: THE BBAUTE. 
| FUL AND . HE Nr ; 


Tur ad is ok in its N beautiful 
although the beautiful is always pleaſing. That 
which pleaſes me is not always pleaſing to every - 
one; nor even to the ſame perſon at different 
times; and this ariſes from Taſte being an effect 
which the ſenſes receive and not the reaſon; 
nor is there a * o ene as nat to pleaſe | 
ſome one. 

THERE Is NO DISPUTING UPON. Terri is the 
general axiom. If by that we underſtand en- 
joying the flavour of a thing effectively, the 
propoſition is good; but if to the contrary. is 
meant that every Taſte i is good, nothing i is more 
falſe. | 

A lady who eats chalk, earth; or any . 
ſimilar matter, has without doubt her Taſte, al- 
though a depraved one. Monſieur de la Motte, 
whey was better pleaſed with the ſcratches of the 
new bridge, of Paris, than by the Paintings of 


Raphael, had a Taſte: though truly beſtial. - + 


He who ſays, that one thing pleaſes him 
more than another, is not obliged to adduce his 
reaſons, but if he ſup that one thing is 


more beautiful. than A he is n 5 
ſay why it is ſo. | | 
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There might be ſome whom the veiles of Lu- 


can pleaſe more than thoſe of Virgil, and ſuch 


will not be conſidered ridiculous ; but if they 
ſay that the firſt are more beautiful than the 
fecond, every one will aſk them the reaſon. 
Every day we ſee. people who like one colour 
better than another, and no one oppoſes their 
Taſte ; but if they ſay that green is more beay- 


tiful than blue, they will paſs for fools unleſs 


they adduce ſome cauſe. If a woman hg h 
for / inſtance the whiſkers and form of a man, 
finds any one who is pleaſed with her perſon, 
few people would with to contradict his extrava- 
gant taſte ; but if he pretends to perſuade that 
fuch a viſage is beautiful, every one undoubted 
will laugh at him. This ſufficiently ſhows 


that to underſtand and judge of Beauty, it is ne 


ceflary to have the union of ſenſe and reaſon; 


but tor Taſte the ſenſe is alone ſufficient, . The. 


Taſte of one is independent of that of others; 
but there are different Taſtes; ſuch as the good, 
the bad, the ridiculous and the extravagant. 
Our cuſtoms and ignorance. are ſuch, that 
we do not comprehend in the leaſt, in what 
conſiſted the enthuſiaſm with which the Greci- 
ans abandoned themſelves to the tranſports af 
Beauty. Among them, this was à 
eſtimation ſo extraordinary, that they held it 
for divine; and for that reaſon, in the works of 
the Arts they facrificed to it all which remained; 
thus, that in the expreſcion alſo of the greateſt 
paſsions, they were very attentive not to preju- 
dice Beauty. Virgil repreſents Laocoon in mad 
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neſs, roaring like a fierce Bull mortally wounded; 
but Ageſander knew. bow to expreſs all ſorrow 


without offending Beaut. 
Innumerable examples may be 1 to 
ſhow in what degree Boauty was beld by: that 
delicate nation; but it is ſufficient to know, 
that even from the earlieſt times, one finds that 
beautiful perſons aſſembled in Elis to — vs 
prerogative, and that there were judges 
— to diſtribute to thoſe 
moſt Beauty. At Naſus, and in other 
places they celebrated likewiſe the ſame meet 
ings. / 
The pretenders had to: expoſe their beautics 
— Painters and Sculptors, who were com : 
—_— the matter; ſo that theſe bad 
the be portunities of examining the moit 
beautiful — Anacreon ſays, that nature 
having exhauſted all her — in the forma- 
tion of man and the other animals, by giving 
them robuſtneſs, ingenuity, celerity, and all the 
other prevailing qualities, nothing was left to 
give to woman except their beauty, which va- 
lues and prevails more than all that which ſhe 
had beſtowed on the reſt. | 
In ſhort, the delicacy of theſe arrived 
to figure to — that the ſoul which in- 
habits a beautiful body departs from it with 
greater reluctance — that which inhabits a 
brutal form, and that it leaves it by ow by 
if departing from a ſweet and pleaſing dream. 
The idea which they had of FRO, beauty 
* PEILOSTRAS- * I. cap. + 
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was nevertheleſs very different frottt thatwhich 
we have, ſince it conſiſted in the perfection and 


proportion of the members, in the colouring, 


which hid as much as Was poſsible the i 
tions of humanity, advancing it to We Hinte 
We, to the contrary, eſteem that beautiful which 
neareſt approaches humanity and its 
Forms without ſymmetry, members without pro- 
— — deportment without nobility, and — 
ch irftgularities with us can conſtitutebeduty;if 
there be à good complexlon, lively eyes and 
ſhape which is called elegant; and if the whole 
together has much geſtut and much 
but of that which denotes” and 


7 


provokes delire. 
We are All matter and motion, the 'Greeks were 
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born or TASTE i PAINTING." il of 
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mor u mam tea yi. ssd & aided 
© TI Word ale in Painting is uſed metapho- 
Tically; andlis“ introduced by co compariſon ok the 
taſte of che palate which is one of our ſenſes; 
Flavour is the imprefsion ' which that ſenſtl re- 
ceives; and according as it n anplee- 
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ſants ſtrong otwerlss the mind juqg at to be, 
either good chr bad, 3 nemme BO 264 SIE) 
Ihe. ts ſerve parthyourfenſes,gud partly,our 
reaſons: «Ihe ſenſes reeave; their impreſsion, the 
underſtandiggldiſtingeiheg it, and:;the xcgaſon 
judges it. In Paintings Me. ſenſe ok the ſight 
may be-eompared tothe taſte : of the palate, and 
the viable objects t flaveurs. la T Iso "ſt 
It will beſthen ſaid thats a. perſombas not taſte 
capablegeſ receiving on- of judging compe- 
tently off viſible ohjectsg as we ſay a petſon has 
not thartaſſe of the ipalote if. he dges gat know 
how to idiffipguiſh one ſlarour from amqther, and 
if all flavquts are indifferent to him, AM man of 
good taſte in painting is him who, has fo 
much iatelligence in the art as to know how-to 
littinguifti, immediately-if} a thing be good or 
bad when it is ſo efſttively and according to 
reaſon. Aman therefore is of bad taſte, who 
bad and unreaſonable things pleaſe more than 
good ones, . 

In the ſame manner we ſay, that a Painter has 
bad taſte if among the objects of nature he ge- 
nerally makes choice of the bad for his art; and 
to the contrary, he will be of good taſte who 
makes choice of the beſt; and he who does not 
know how to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad, 


but only imitates the. objects which preſent 


themſelves to him, will be a Painter deprived of 
every taſte ; and this is the moſt numerous claſs, 
And fince that taſte of which we ſpeak, is 
the produce of the genius and underſtanding 


v8 *Hz wonxs Of 

of the artiſt, it follows that he who has à gbod 
taſte, has good judgment, and he who has à bad 
one, has a weak —— and he who has no taſte 


of any ſort is a ſtupid ſot. The ſame may bo 
applied to the amateurs who are uſed to Judgeof 


paintings, and of every part of the art. 
2 
at 


Continuing the ſame parallel of 
material Taſte with the Taſte of the Arts, 
neceſſary to obſerve, that in the laſt a well u 
in the firſt, there are things which hays much 
or little flavour, and ſome that have none 
in the ſame manner in Nature are to be found 
things which make 
fig ht. and ſome which make little, and othen 
which we diſtinguiſh only confuſedly. 80 that 
therefore ſince to pleaſe the ſenſual Taſte 
many things unite in order to rectify and im- 
prove the flavour; the judicious Painter may 
alſo unite thoſe objects which beſt improve, in 
order to produce a good Taſte, and a an 
ſenſation to the ſight, 
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or THE REASON ur nan BEAUTY DEB 
IN THE ARTS, AND of loca SPECTE IS ee 


a 4. 5 GLO 


Som people have belered, that the Taſte 
which Painting ariſes from illuſion, 
that is, from thoſe errors in which they ſuppoſe 
we are fallen when we ſee a Painting, imagt- 
ning that we really. ſee the thing which it re- 
preſents. -Th the ſame manner they add, that 


we weep and laugh at a ane an Comedy: 


becauſe we are truly 

are preſent which” are e repreſented. 
N whence they deduce that in Painting, 
whatever is moſt in the imitation, will 
alſo be the moſt beautiful, 

Theſe ents are falſe in their pinky als 
and in their conſequences, No one who has the 
leaſt ſpark of judgment will ſuppoſe, even for 
an inftant, that the thing is true which he fees 
repreſented in a Painting. I ſay more, that if 
this were poſsible, the major — of Paintings 
would have an effect totally different from what 
they have. How can a perſon of delicate fi- 
bres and of a ſenſible heart, ſee with delight 
the cruelties which brutal ſoldiers exerciſe upon 


ſo many bodies of innocent children? and a de- 
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licate woman who faints at the ſight of a ſpider. 
or a mouſe, how can ſhe be delighted and 


ſleep ſweetly having at a kings $015 Lit er a monſtrous. 
wal 


dragon which is going to 
tiful Andromeda: It is becauſe there. does. not 


ſubſiſt that pretended illuſion by which paint. 


ings Ard Yernerally TIES Pleaſe: - to ich w 
may add that it is ndt at firſt ſight an excellent 
painting moſt pleaſes, but it is whenzwe — 

examined it with reflection and deliberation, 
That imitation !thertfore is the more 
ful the more it is Feige „is anothet;etror which 
is inferred from the ffrſt. Tor whathas unitay 
tion 15 de with beauty? That has its, merit 


apart; for if the original be nat beautiful, gets 


tainly the copy will not he leſs ſo the more 
reſembles it, Beauty conſiſting therefore, 95-1 


is proved, in the nion of the perſect with that 


which 1s, pleaſing, nothing which, has hot this 
quality can ever be beautiful. Almoſt all the paints 
ings of the Flemiſh ſghool are pexſect amitations 
of things natural; nevertheleſs, na, one who hag 
z little ;@xiterion wilt know, how. te find in them 
true Beauty. They are certainly beautiful itnis 
tations for thoſe who ſtop at the; material part 
of things and go no farther; and * one might 
apply the ſentence of Quintilian zr API@ u 
LIS QUOQUE EST ALIQUA VITIOSA,,1MFTATIOz 
QUORUM ARS OMNIS CONSTAT 1MITATIONE» 7 

In what then conſiſts. Taſte. produced from 
true Beauty? This is a me hy, queſtion 
which requires a diſcuſsion rather extended; buy 
J hope to be able to elucidate it if the reader will 


low up the beau- 
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have patience; and will deign for- a moment 
to reflect within himſelf. 

Thought is an eſſential tbing to our wol; that 
is, to employ it in thinking, ſince the geniuscan- 
not have any other occupation: Exertiſing that 
faculty, it finds its ſatisfa&tion, und fot thatices- 
ſon naturally refearches:obje&ts to pacupy: it, 


but without diſturbed pard\d 3 is this which 


is called CRO r Whig one fuſpends 
exerciſe, or en dt isadarrietb to e 
when in hny teſpect we ave) obliged to thinle cu 
things which do not pfenſchus them follb ut that 
fatigue which called Din RGA NHGs ahi the 
principal torment of thahumanhdarti Mothing 
is ſd unpleaſant to the douliab this ſenfatin, and 
there is nothing it would nt undertake to: free 
itſelf from it. Thoſe things which we calb Altus x- 
MENTS, uch as lays, \hethy „Muſic, Painting, 
and infinite othierthing Shine foment and con- 
ſerve ſociety, have a ther brigin than the hor- 
ror of 18e tuns sg and for that reaſon every 
one induſtrivuſlpoceupis his genius, in the moſt 
pleaſant müunerd he can. The ſoul how- 
ever . 3 itſelt, but in two different 
ways. Theo is receiring by the ſenſes 
the im prefcibns of vxternal objects; and the 
other fore , meditating and com 
the ideas furniſhed by theo memory. This laſt 
means is tod laborious, and thoſe; ſouls are very 
rare who:know how to live only in n 
enjoyment found within themſelves. 
The moſtommon means, and that which . 
a pleaſes; is to partakè of the impreſs 
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fions of objects by means of the ſenſes. Theſe-ims 
preſsions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing from twomes 
tives, The firit conſiſts in agitating. more or\leſs 
the fibres of the organs, and the other in the 
ideas which they produce: of this howeyer I 
ſhall not treat at preſent. A too lively colour, 
or a very powerful ſound, vibrates too much the 
nerves of the eyes and ears, and occaſions un- 
pleaſant ſenſations; from whence it is n 
that the commation be moderate, and; that, 
does not agitate the nerves more than that 
which their naturs requires, If it be not 
capable of cauſing in them ſufficient emo- 
tion, then there is no ſenſation; at leaſt the the 
ſoul does not diſtinguiſh it; it feels only 4 
certain confuſion incapable either of beauty, 
or uglineſs. 

Since then that the moderate ſenſations 
are thoſe which moſt pleaſingly occupy the 
ſoul, it follows naturally, that "thoſe ob- 
jects which beſt produce "that effect will be 
the moſt pleaſing; and if to this be added 
a certain connection which | paſſes between 
ſome objects and the ſenſations, to: produce 
clearly and with facility correſpondent ideas, 
it will be called Evipencg; and this is that 
which moſt ſatisfies dur ſouls, becauſe it 
knows how to produce pleaſing | ſenſations 
without being fatiguing in. communicating 
the ideas; and fatigue 1s more maleſtation P 
the mind than the body. 

- Beauty, then, N norfotiog. a} i 
pleaſing, the delight which reſults from it, will 
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be proved by the ſoftneſs of the ſenſation, and 
by Lhe evidence of its perfection. | F 


If a beautiful object poſſeſſes beſides that dome 
quality of what is called attraction, ſympathy, 


or ſuch like, (which is not my object at preſent 


to explain) how does it happen then that to 
men and women, Beauty, beſides the aforeſaid 
general effect, aſtoniſhes the ſoul” with joy; 
which ariſes as without itſelf and produces that 
agitation and tranſport which is called LovEz? 
The ſight of the ſame beauty in painting} 
makes an impreſsion more moderate; becauſe 
it does not go accompanied by any of the afore- 
faid qualities; for which reaſon it effects the 
lenſes with ſweet commotion, and occupies the 
CY without occaſioning wy rip at | 
ation. 


CHAP. VII. 


OF THOSE THINGS 4 PAINTER RED 
IN THE CHOICE OF BEAUTY. 


Tux thing moſt neceſſary to a Painter is, to 
be — with a delicate > bre, a very ſuſcep- 
tible heart, and with an underſtanding unpre- 
judiced; becauſe without the firſt, Beauty will 
make no impreſsion ; without the ſecond, there 
will be no ardour; and on failure of the third; 

VOL. 1. Aa 
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he will take one thing for another. He who 
ſeeks to make Beauty comprehenſible, ought 40 


begin by comprehending it well, and feeling 


it firſt himſelf. | | | | | 
I have already ſaid, nor ſhall I tire in repeat» 
ing it, that in no imitation, as a ſimple imitation; 
& Beauty, if the object imitated be not beauti- 
ful. Therefore all the fineſſe of the Art con- 
fiſts, as Mengs has ſaid, in the knowledge ot 
chooſing well, by imitating the beautiful and ne» 


oeſſary parts, and leaving aſide the ſuperfludus 


and minute. Guercino, Caravaggio Valasquez, 
and infinite other painters, ERVUM PECUS, imi- 
tate very well the objects, by giving them 
ſuch force and relief that they appear real; 
but they want the art of a good choice, for 
which reaſon one ſeeks not Beauty in theit 


works, and much leſs Grace, which is the ſame 


Beauty, rendered more delicate and more amia- 
ble. Their works make a ſtrong impreſsion 
upon the ſenſes, but none upon the mind, 
which leaves them as it found them. | 
Among all the objects of the univerſe, none 
is for man fo ſuſceptible of Beauty as man him- 
felf, becauſe there is nothing which he know 
and loves ſo well. What then are the things 
which make men beautiful? I believe it to be 
the evident appearance of his good qualities, 
his ſtrength, health, and moderation; and ut 
women, health, moderation, and modeſty. One 
recognizes this quality by the different appar 


ances, Health by its colour; ſtrength: by the 


robuſtneſs of the members ; moderation by the 
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repoſe of the attitudes, and by the finyllicity 9 
the formz and laſtly in women one discovers 
modeſty by the ſimplicity of the poſture, aided 
by a form more e and ende than that 


of man. 

When an artiſt arrives to expreſs all that 
which is neceſfary, with propriety, and in 3 
manner the leaſt 2 and leaving aſide 
all the ſuperfluous and inſignificant, and that 
which is improper and common, he may be ſure 
if he has not erred in other eſſential parts of the 
compoſition and en of N I 


«CM AP. VIIL-..:. F 


Cas 


OF THOSE THINGS. WHICH | MOST DESTROY 
BEAUTY, AND HH THEY DESTROT 3 


Wr have already ſeen that Beauty i 18 dizns 
trically oppoſite to uglineſs, which  conſiſtsoin 
imperfection, and in dif; pleaſingneſsto the ſenſes 
There are moreover ſome things which without 
being * oppoſite to beauty, deſtroy it, or 
at leaſt confound it. Tp are N 
and minutiæx. 

The ſuperfluous is one of the many 


which, without being ugly, contributes to i" 
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neſs. By the ſuperfluous in painting is uncle 


ſtood all that which ſerves hot, and without 


which one has a clear and diſtinct idea of pers 
fection. In a painting, for example, whoſe: acs 
tion is repreſented in ſome edifice, it is nat nt, 
geflary:to. diſplay all the furniture, or to ex- 
preſs the Architecture with the fame exaQtijels 
as the principal figures, or to introduce more 
actors, or more things than thoſe which are ne- 
ceſſary for the action; becauſe atherwiſ$-ohe 
renders it more difficult to comprehend; and 
the mind muſt by that employ more attention 
and of courſe more fatigue. Numberleſs/paints 


ers fall into that error by beſtowing more cite. 


on the acceſſary, than on the principal parts; 
and one might ſay of them what Apelles 25 dt 
him who aſked his opinion of a painting he had 
done of Helena, SINCE THOU HAST NOT KNOWN 
_ OW TO MAKE IT BEAUTIFUL, THOU HAST AT 
LEAST MADE IT SPLENDID  «' _ 
Minuteneſs then is the true ſhore on which 
the vulgar painters become. a wreck. The mi- 
nute parts.of things are not comprehenſible to 


our ſenſes; for which reaſon they ought not to 


be expreſſed. A painter who diſtinguiſhes al- 
moſt microſcopically, all the pores of the ſkinz 
and all the hairs of the head and beard, renders 
himſelf laughable, and worthy of the gothic 
ages: he will be the beſt imitator, and will 
alſo ſind admirers who will praiſe him, but rea- 
ſon will condemn him, becauſe this exceſvive 
exactneſs in the minutiæ diſtracts the attention 
of the obſerver, and deſtroys every pleaſing idea by 
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e fatigue to the mind inſtead. of de- 
light. 

A ſimilar deſect has already been quoted from 
Horace, attributing it to a want of judgment 1 in 
the artiſts, who expreſs with the greateſt accu- 
racy the nails or the hair, but know not how ta 
combine-well the parts moſt eſlential : TOTUM 
COMPONERE NESCIET. 

The reaſons by which the minute a in 
painting and in other things fatigue the atten» 
tion, and tire inſtead of pleaſing, and of conſe- 
quence cannot convey any 1dea of Beauty, 
ariſes from the mechaniſm of the eye: of viel 
ſhall give a ſhort idea. 

We are obliged to correct three ertors i in - 
every act of viewing a thing. The firſt is, that 
we ſee nothing where it is, nor out of 
ourſelves; the Nesnd is that all objects pre- 
ſent themſelves invertedly, appearing at the 
right that which is at the left, and below 
that which is above. The third is, that we 
ſce objects double, notwithſtanding the mind 
judges that we fee things as they are, right and 
ſimple. The ſenſe of feeling is that which 
teaches this truth; and it is certain that. every 
one learns to ſee, as well as he learns to read or 
write, The ſize of an object alſo is judged by 
the reflection which is produced by the ſame 
ſenſe of feeling; and as every idea of ſize is 
relative, according to the angle which the 
object forms in the eye, and which feeling 
has taught to. be greater , or leſs than ano- 
ther, thus rectifying itſelf ſtill more it 
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ſhews us how to diſtinguiſh the ſize accordi 
to the diſtance. Every eye 1s as a mirror, — 
the images of things repreſent themſelves in the 
the retina after the ſame manner as in a chr: 
tal, that is, within itſelf and not where the: obs 
——— „r 1 Sp 
Feeling teaches us that theſe objects are truly 
external, and by force of renewing obſervations, 
the mind acquires the habit of judging proper- 


ly of the true place of things“ 


os 


I am not entirely ignorant of other systems contrary to the 
above theory of vision, written, perhaps, for spirit of 9 ity or 
contradiction, and for that reason I do not give myself the trouble 
to confute them. I shall only mention that of the Abbe Condillac, 
because his name could give weight to his opinion, and also anho- 
rise an error. This author gives his treatise of AuIMATLs with a 
view of darkening, if he could, the glory of the illustrious Mons. 
de Buffon, and with only metaphysics undertakes to attack à man 
armed with all the points of mathematics, physic, natural history, 
philosophy, and eloquence. 3 
He sustains that we do not see objects either double or invert- 
ed, because no images are depicted in the retina, it not being pot 
t in 
5 rturba- 


sible to paint images where no colour is given. He ay 
theretina, is caused only one perturbation, and that that 
tion is not colour, but may be an occasional cause of the modifi- 
fication of the mind; and when also the images are depicted in 
the retina, either double or inverted, one might from thence con- 
clude that the mind proves the sensations and the imaginations in 
the same manner. ; * 5 
These arguments are so weak, that nothing would be more 
easy than to confute them with evidence, if the opportunity ofthe 
place permitted it, Whosoever fixes the right in an object, ee 
parating the eyes with force, sees it double, because then the 
mind loses the habit with which it generally partakes of the ben. 
sations. How could Condillac imagine that the retina could 
experience commotions without a contact? And from what 
thing can this contact be produced but from light? N 
could imagine that the author of an excellent treatise "agam 
systems, should deseend to one of the most diseredited and pen- 
culous of all, which is that ot the Occasionar A088 of 8 
good man, by Malebranche ! | 15 
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The ſmall aperture of the 
enter all the rays of li 
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pupil is by which 
ght Soc reflect the 


object; and if the object be greater than that 
aperture the rays cannot enter without eroſsing; 
it is therefore neceſſary that thoſe which come 
from below be repreſented in the ſuperior part of 
the retina, and that thoſe which come from above 
be imprinted in the baſe, Feeling remedies alſo 
that inconvenience, by teaching the true ſitua- 
tion of objects; ſo that although we ſee, objects 
double and inverted, we imagine notwithſtand- 
ing that we ſeethem really ſimple and direct, and 
we perſuade ourſelves ; that this ſenſation, 
which is a judgment of the mind inſtructed by 
feeling, is a real apprehenſion produeed by the 


ſight. 


of other proofs. 


All this is lo clear, that there is no _ 
Upon that therefore I form 


my ſyſtem, with regard to the pain which ob- 


| jets too diminutive occaſion the ſight. Every 


large object of the aperture of the pupil is re- 
preſented as inverted in the retina, and-.the 
mind, notwithſtanding, believes it direct or 
itraight. The habit contracted of judging thus, 
cannot change, without another habit equally 

conſtant to the contrary, which to adult per- 


ſons would coſt much time and fatigue. 


Sup- 


poſe therefore that an object be ſmaller than 


the ſaid 


apertute of the pupil, it ought neceſſary 


to Collow th that its images will enter there direct, 
becauſe the lines which form the rays of light 
do not interſe& in the entrance; and the mind 


then finds itſelf deluded, if it judges according 
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to the method taught by feeling, and will be 


found in contradiction -with itſelf; for which 
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is, (and few Painters there are who know it) be- 


reaſon, to form a true idea of the ſituation of that 
object, it will be conſtrained to make new fe- 
flections. This, therefore, cannot follow with- 
out a painful effort, hecauſe we cannot diveſt 


ourſelves of a conſtant habit without n oe 


tigue and attention. 


In this then, conſiſts all the mec of 


that which the ſight ſuffers from objects very 
minute. The meaſure of the ſize which an ob- 
ject ought to have to enter direct or inverted in- 
to the eye, depends upon the ſize of the aper - 
ture of the pupil; but I leave this point to be 
diſcuſſed by thoſe who treat of optics ; and allo 
ſhall omit to examine why children haveithe 
{aid aperture leſs than grown perſons. 


CHAP. X. 
el 


OF CLARE OBSCURE. 


LY 
7 . . wy» 
* * # - . 
9 * : 
f vv — wo F 


IIR who does not know what cd a 


lieve it to be white and black, becauſe gene- 
rally the Clare is painted. with white, and the 
Obſcure with black ; the one reſembling light, 
and the other ſhade. - But the thing is ** 
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Clare . Obſcure: does not conſiſt in the Co- 
lours, but in the art of uſing them, and; of diſ- 
uibuting intelligentiy the light and ſnhade. 
A ſurface which is not ly ſmooth! and 
plain reflects from every point the rays of _ 
with different angles, becauſe the | 
thofe rays is to Met in a manner that —.— 
gles of emertion may be abways equal to thoſe of 
ligrefoion ; and ſince in an unequal ſurface. 
each point is ina different elevation, it ought of 
courſe to form a different angle. Feeling has 
likewiſe rectified this ſenſation, as well as the 
other before mentioned, from whence the 
mind judges that to be elevated which reffects 
the light in a certain manner; that is, with a 
certain angle; and thus we have the idea of 
rotundity, and of the relief of things. 
The parts moſt elevated reflect the rays of 
light in a manner different from the plain and 
convex, ſo that they appear more illuminated; 
and ſince each angle differs very little from that 
which is next to it, one ought to paſs by an im- 
perceptible gradation from the one © to the other; 
trom whence if one paſſes rapidly from a large 
one to a ſmall one, it will repreſent the thing as if 
it were there 1 ed or cut off, and the Clare 
Obſcure will remain deſtroyed; - The Art there- 
fore conſiſts in diſtributing the colours in a man- 
ner that they. may reflect the light according to 
that effect which the taſte and wiſdom of the 
Painter preſcribe that they ought to have in 
a determinate place, without confounding the 
bright, and ſmooth, with the raiſed, although 
VOL. I. Bb 
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both theſe reflect the greateſt quantity bf lighth) 
but ſince they are very different, they ought to: 
be expreſſed in a different mannꝶer. 
One + ought likewiſe to obſerve, that the 
rays of light are not all of an equal power; be- 
cauſe, each colour, is of a different inteti 
from whence one ought toſtady the — 
which compoſes the maſs, to ive the correſ· 
dent tone its force. „ l 
Practice will be able to teach the Artiſt ſome 
rules, but without a good theory, he will alwayy 
work in the dark, nor will ever pen 
thing truly beautiful. 010 ee met 
ag Painters whom 1 call NATURALISTS; that 
to ſay, followers of mere practice or u. 
— or in a word, the ignorant, pretend 
to, work with the. highelt perfection when they 
imitate purely the accidents of light, taking it 
from one part, and copying all the Clare and 
obſcure in ſuch a manner, that they re 
truth; this is as a fluid which runs. — illumi- 
nates all the parts it meets in - a ſtrat 
line, leaving Obſcure all the reſt. By this tule 
they make the illuminated parts too — and 
the others too obſcure ;. acquiring in truth. the 
effect of giving a great relief to the parts here 
the light ſtrikes, and they believe with that d 
have reached the ſummit of the Clare obſoures 
They reflect not however, that the 1008 
ougli to be imperceptible, for the reaſon wHHñ— 
is here adduced; and thatcall that which ü- 
perabundant, is ugly in-place of being beaatis 
ful; becauſe a * powerful, rapid, n 
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ſudden from light, to "ſhade, offends the ſight 
and reaſon. Y 

Correggio and longs knew the Miintier of 
avoiding the defect of the direction wn ight. 
They never too a great mals of light to 108 
luminate their wos ——.— <a, ith gre | 

It, in com 

— merited 40 de Molt Fife and raged» 
and they diftributed the light upon each of theſt 
parts in # manner that N might illuminate all 
the Painting, not leaving any thing obſcure; ſo 
that it appears that the Fight paſſes into their 
figures, and there remains as if enchanted by 
the harmony which is formed by the contrapo- 
ſition of the various lights and ſhades. In ſuch 
manner have theſe men avoide@'that dif- 
agreeable effect which thofe occafion 
one light only, the fate as if it entered thromigh 
a window or A hole to illuminate their . 
in 

Theſe two cnt profeſſors knew likewiſe, that 
light does not operate only in a direct manner, 
and that it does not touch any thing which it 
does not reflect, communicating part of its rays 
to the other immediate objects. From whence 
they have found the ingenious artifice to illu 
minate by reflection all thoſe parts which could 


not take a direct light; and by this invention, 
they gave fuch clearneſs and harmony and ſuch 
relief to their Paintings, that the eye is en- 
chanted without knowing how or From 
the iel comes. 

* | * 
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theſe two Painters, concurs alſo their know | 
in the perſpective aerea. The rays of light te. 
flecting from the objects to the eye, are ſtrang 


or their intermediate denſity 


10 fixed and mathematical rule, which 
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To render more marvellous the utah « 


or weak according to their diſtance, their mas, 
; for which reaſon; 
exprefled with more 


a near object t to be 


ſtrength than a diſtant one, and the contours of 
the firſt, more diſtin than thoſe of the ſe- 


cond. + The lineary perſpective, ſhows only the 
figures which in the eye form the objects as ſeen 
from a determinate point; and the aerea ſhows 
the degree of light which ought to be conveyed 

to the eye accor to its diſtance, Ibis has 


not leſs upon the obſervations and nature of the 


light, than upon our ſenſes ; for which reaſon, 


that which is moſt complicated, is likewiſe 


moſt difficult: from this knowledge depends i in 


* part the Ae of Paintings ' 


a ; 3 * 1 2 
CHAP. X. BL. 
B 5 4 b 


- OF BEAUTY IN COMPOSITION 21 


1 Ir would be preſumption to give rules upor 
Compoſition after thofe which 1 has gw 
I ſhall therefore ſay only a few words upon the 
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Beauty e Comnpbls 
tion, ſinoe till now has only been its parts. 
We have ſeen that an object is beautiful in 
painting. when it unites in itſelf the ĩdea of 
fection and of pleaſing, andi when'"the mind 
es of it With facility; and with the leaſt 
application poſsible, that is; When the 
evident: 
Beau. F. fon eee ee 

Compoſition 1s only the Ait of collecting the | 
parts. which compoſe a whole, The Painter as 
well as the Poet, is ig at Hberty to invent, and or- 
nament his ſubject as he likes, according as his 
judgment is good or bad; the one and the letlier 
therefore ought to be ſubject to veriſimilitude and 
the rules of Beauty. 

The Poet has the advantage of being able to 
repreſent his action in various points, by means 
of narration; but the limits of the Painter are 
more confined. _He is obliged to chooſe one 
point only of all the action, and in that to repre- 
ſent it preciſely, and almoſt to concentre it, 
without making account of that which precedes, 
or that which follows. 

This point ought to be the moſt eſſential of the 
hiſtory, by which one comes to underſtand eaſily 
the whole; and as Mengs ſays, the "hiſtory 
ought to be explained by the Painting, and not 
the Painting by = hiſtory. 

From thence it follows, that no Compoſition 
can be beautiful which does not expreſs its in- 
tent with ſuch evidence that a moderate un- 
derſtanding may comprehend it at firſt: fight, 


is 
this evic enoe: is the true-ſaurce' of 
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and without fatiguing its attention. Rey tink 
it is in want of an explanation; Ser 
ſo trifling, there is no longer Beauty. It il 
worſe if it be equivocal and ſuſceptible: ol dit 
ferent interpretations; and worſe ſtill if the n 
tion be drrĩded or | repreſented ſuoceſsively; 
From all thefe errors one cite practical ex. 
amples; but I omit them, by n 
may appear I do not wiſh to ſatirize anyone, 
It is fufficient to bear in mind as an 
rule, that without evidence there cah be 50 
Beauty, and that the leaft fatigue which it coſts 
the mind to underſtand a Compoſition, deſtroys 
all the Beauty which might otherwifeThave 


been in the execution. ug 
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If one had to ſay all which relates to Ex- 
preſsion in the Art, a voluminous work would. 
not be ſufficient to contain it. He who wine 
to initruct himſelf fundamently upon this im- 
portant matter, ſhould obſerve that which is 
found diſperſed in the works of Cicero, Horace, 
Seneca, Pliny, :Philoſtratus, and particularly in 
the judicious Quintilian; with the addition ef 
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what Junius in his uſudl way has compiled, | — 


digeſted in his treutiſe upon the Painting 
the ancients. My intention is to treat of ex- 
pteſsion oni as far as ĩt oontributes to Beauty. 
By Exprefaion, I mean ithe. art of judiciouſly; 
diſcovering the [affettions,/by"every ſurt of ex- 
ternal figns: The union ot Foul 
body is of ſuch a Nature, that the emotion of 
the one, cannot happen without extiting a cor- 


reſpondent matic the: other. Ag the: Painter 


3 — therefore to repteſent his figures in action, 
he ought likewiſe to exprels in their appearance, 


and in every thing elſe, that ſituation and thoſe 


emotions which the ſoul would produce in the 
body if it were really found in that ſtate; but 


ſince among theſe emotions, enter more or leſs; - 


ſome which are forced, and others which: aa 
natural, ſome noble, and others ordinary, 
of a thoufand other manners; i depen 

fore u the Taſte of the Painterpito: know 
how to chboſe thoſe which uce 


and Iikewiſe to knů⸗èꝰ]w _ to produce" it wih 


due preciſionn 
He ought to know how. to chooſe theſe lines 


which de not deſtroy Beauty. If the paision 
he wiſlies to expreſs be £400 violent, and 
he copies [materially ſome ordinary model, he 
will produce 'an affected and ordinary work; 
which agitating tooqnuehithe fibres of the ſenſes, 
in place of pleaſure, Never- 
ought not to loſe for an iuſtant the 


| view of that ge grand principle in which conſiſts. 


all the myſtery of the Art; which! is, that the ob- 
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His children, leſs robuſt, expreſs greater 
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ject of Painting is to content the mind and the E 
ſenſes; by always pleaſing them, and NG th 
tigui ng them. + FIOLK [E775 45 kr 

When an artiſt hasoocaſion, for ere | ny 
preſsthe violent griefof a perſon, if herepreſentiit je 
with an open mouth, eyes in verted and convulled, an 
and with all his mufcles and members cine - tw 
ed and altered, he will ſometimes copy Nature jel 


faithfully; but he muſt not hope to find ap- 

plauſe among thoſe who are intelligent; ſoobyl eſt: 
— he will have produced an ugly werk; of 
becauſe it is not poſsible to alter ſo muh the W 1 
members and muſcles, and to er * / 
beauty of their form. 

The Laocoon with his he is an 

of the moſt mournful ſituation that —4— 
gan ſuffer; and this his artizans knew how to 
vary and expreſs in a manner, that at the 
ſams time the appearance expreſſes the 
moſt moyrnful idea, one does not ſee either 
geſture or convulſion to deſtroy the Beau- 
ty of the forms. In the father, one behold 
a body pierced with the moſt dreadful torments, 
but of a mind forcible, and ſuperior to his mutor- 
tunes as a rock which is beaten by the floods. 


ſions of grief, but the parts of the mouth andi the 
eyes, which they turn to their father to aſte ſor 
ſuccour, and which is the correſpondent expreſ- 
ſion of their eſtate and ſituation, $ their 
ſtate of mind, but without dubguring the But 
af their bodies. 
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The group of Niobe is another example of 
the noble manner with which the Grecians 
knew how eto make viſible the ſituations moſt 
violent, without altering or brutalizing the ob- 
jects. The Depoſition from the Croſs by "Meng, 
= eſpecially his expiring Chriſt upon the fame, 

o paintings belonging to his Catholic Ma- 
— are alſo Models of the moſt fublime ex- 
preſsions of that kind. One ought therefore to 
eſtabliſh as 4 fundamental principle the practice 
of the Grecians, which was ro DO THE mor 
WITH THE' LEAST MEANS POSSIBLE. 

The other emotions of the mind; which ** 
not produce effects so viſible, are more difficult 
to obſerve; becauſe to diſcover their cauſes, it 
is neoeſſary that the painter be a philoſophic 
obſerver of the labyrinth of the human 
and that he knows anatomically the pl 
each effect produces in the body: All which 
is not to be done without great talent and ſtudy. 
The Grecians poſſeſſed that art to ſuch«perfee> 
tion that in their ſtatues one fcarcely difcovers 
that they had thought of expreſsion, and never. 
theleſs the whole expreſs that which they ou 
to expreſs. They are in a repoſe which — all 
the beauty without any alteration; and a ſoft 
and ſweet motion of the mouth, the eyes, or 
the ſole action exprefs the effect, by 2 . 8 
the mind and ſenſes: 

Among the moderns (it is necefsary to con- 
teſs it) is introduced a fect of Painters and of 
DiLeTTANTI who have nothing for true ex- 
preſsion except contortion, making with much 
VOL, I. Cc 
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but very little effect. Idleneſs in thinking, 


and ignorance, are the ſources of that dE. 


praved taſte. The vulgar motions of a pa 


ionate perſon, who puts in violent -coritortion 
all his members; or the blood which runs in tur- 


rents from the wounded perſon; or the hortidi- 
ty of a dead corpſe; excite very little talent o 
inſtruction: it is ſufficient to have eyes and nut 
to ſhut them. To diſcover the emotions of the 
ſoul, to ſurpriſe as one may ſay its hidden ſe 
crets, and to know how to exprefs all that ex 
ternally without altering the beauty of the 
form, requires great attention, and greater 
philoſophy. Neither is all this ſufficient to at- 
tain the end; it is neceſſary alſo to think with 
propriety, that is, of the character of the per- 
fon ; ſince a Hero or a Prince is not ſo paſ- 
fionate as a Ruffian, nor a Deity as a mortal 
being. And more, the Expreſsion ought to be 
derived from Truth and not from Imitation; for 
as Mengs ſaid, there is a great difference be- 
tween a perſon truly agitated, and the Come- 


. dian who repreſents him; and Terence ſo many 
ages paſt had already diſcovered that difference. 


„ 6 „ EEE Ex ANIMO OMNIA, F 


UT FERT NATURA, FACIAS, AN DEINDUSTRIA. 


In portraits we often behold à face wich 
is not to be found in a whole nation tage- 
ther. Very rare is he who contents himſelf to 
or to be portrayed as God has made 
him. He is to be ſituated in a poſture which 
is ſaid to be LIVELY without knowing where 
fore. The eyes, the mouth, the. geſture, are 
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be twiſted or untwiſted according to the idea or 
tantaſy of his happy genius; either by ſhortening 
or twiſting the body in a con ſenſe, or by 
throwing indirectly the body and head, elſe by 
modelling it in attitudes of dapcing ; un fact all 
is done that can be to belie the portrait, and not 
to obtain the point propoſed, becauſe all that 
which alters the natural form, and wreſts it from 
its natural repoſe, is ugly and unpleafing: 

There is no good it or ancient ſtatue. 
(except thoſe which require a forced poſture) 
which has not the head inclined towards the 
breaſt. It appears that in general the Ancients 
thought that poſture the moſt natural, to. the 
end that their images ſhould captivate the 
minds of the ſpectators by appearing as if they 
would wiſh to converſe with them; and thus 
they avoided the odiouſneſs, which | arrogance 
produces, denoted by a Qraight cs 2 
head thrown back. __. 

Finally I conclude, not to be more diffuſe, | 
by advertifing that Exprefsion is not limitted tor 
mark the paſsions of the mind only in the face. 
Every particular member, motion, 
drapery, landſeape, architecture, trees, and laſtly” 
the light itſelf, the ſky, and whatever enters in - 
to a painting is all ſuſceptible of * = 
all * to nnn to * : 
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CHAP, XII 


. * 


or THE GRAND, THE MIDDLING, AND Tas 


_ STYLE, 


Wu we ſay in Painting that a ſtyle or ff 
gure is grand, one ought not to underſtand the 
grandeur of the ſize; the ſame with regard to 
the middling and inferior ſtyle; becauſe the qua» 
lity of a painting is not meaſured by its ſize, 
The grand or great ſtyle, as Mengs ſays, is when 
we make a choice of great parts, n aſide 
mediocrity, and the inferior ſtyle. 

Every thin ing in Nature 1s ck of ſome 
principal, and ſome minor parts, and thus gra- 
dually to infinity. Our fight cannot diſtin- 
guiſh the firſt elements of things, nor can 
Painting propoſe to ingtate it, much leſs to 
repreſent it by its colours. A human face, for 
example, is compoſed of the forehead, brows, 
eyes, noſe, cheeks, mouth, chin, and beard. 
Theſe are the great parts, but each of theſe con- 
tains many other minor parts, which alſo contain 
an infinity of others ſtill lefs. If the Painter 
will content himſelf to expreſs well the great 

which I have taken notice of, he will have 
2a grand Style; if he depicts alſo the ſecond, 


his ſtyle will be that of mediocrity; and if 


he pretends to interſect the laſt his ſtyle will 


be inſignificant and ridiculous. However in 4 
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gigantic figure, one might form a minute ſtyle, 
and in a ſmall figure a and ſtyle. | 

Since Painting repr ents only the appearance 
of things, as ſoon as it gives the idea o them in 
the manner moſt eaſy, and leaſt confuſed, it has 
obtained its end, by giving the cognition of the 
object repreſented with posible evidence, and 
without fatiguing the attention, and for that 


fi- rcaſon the grand ſtyle is beautiful. 
he Some Painters of renown have formed x falſe 
to idea of greatneſs, and are allured to inveſtigate 
A» it by ſentiments very tortuous and Crt, | 
e. Michael Angelo would have loſt with his credit 
en the Taſte of his age, if Raphael had not op - 
de poſed it with a Taſte much more wiſe. 
| He never during his long life, executeda work of 
ne ſculpture, or of Painting, or perhaps even of ar- 
a- chitecture with a view of pleaſing, or of repre- 
n- ſenting Beauty, which he knew only in order to 
an make a pomp of his knowledge. In all his 
to figures he ſought the moſt violent attitudes, or 
or thoſe which appeared to him moſt convenient to 
VS, make a vain ſhow of his anatomical ſcience of 
d. the muſcles, and bones ; and he delineated all 
n- that with the greateſt force and violence, ſtrong- 
in ly doubting if the beholders would well under- 
er ſtand them, He thought to have had a ſtyle of 
at grandeur ; inſtead of which it was the moſt in- 
ye ignificant, and perhaps the moſt vulgar and 
d. heavy. His contortions have been admired. 
if. and eyen adored by many, and they have called 
ill his ſtyle FIERY, TERRIBLE, and DIVINE. It 
4 


may be whatever they like, but it certainly is not 
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grand or beautiful. Mad with the. ambition of 


1 


being thought learned, he never had any regard . 


of pleaſing or ſatisfying the mind with Beauty, 
It will be. ſufficient to ſee. his famous Giupr- 


210 to be convinced of what I ſay, and to what 


a height might arrive the extravagance of a com- 
tion. Falconet, who cannot always be ab. 
ſurd, ſaid the admired: Moſes appears rather a 
galley-ſlave, than an inſpired legiſlator, . 
Dolce in his Dialogues, without comprehend- 


ing the true cauſe, remarks, nevertheleſs, theſe 


defects of that celebrated profeſſor; but for one 
who has the uſe of reaſon, he muſt have judg 
with his eyes cloſed, when he aſſerted, that Mi- 
chael Angelo was all divine. | 

is works, notwithſtanding merit to be ſtu- 
died, in order to learnthe correction of drawing, and 
the ſkill of anatomy, always however with the 
remembrance, that theſe are only the means 
and never the end of Painting,* 


v Some persons jealous of the reputation of Michael Angelo 
more than that of any other author, and perhaps more than of their 

* own, are scandalized by the severit of this judgment. To ease 

therefore their consciences, one could here cite similar 


which great professors have pronounced upon the Artists called 


DIVINE. 


In order not to be fatiguing, I shall content myself by quoting. 


what the learned Mr: Fuessli, (who published in German at Zu- 
ric, the works of Mengs upon Beauty) says in a letter which is at 
the end of the second volume of those of Winkelman, and runs 
thus. { 

Tous les artistes font de leurs saints des vie, illards sans doute 
par ce qu'ils pensent que Vage. est n&cessaire pour donner 
la saintets; et ce qu'ils ne peuvent donner de majest6 et de 
4 gravité, ils le remplacent par de rides et des Iongues 1 — 
© On en voit un exemple dans le Moise de!“ Eglise de 8. Pierre 
* aux Liens du ciseau de Michel Ange qui a $acrifis Ia beautt 4 


Fed 
Mi- 
tu 
ind 
the 
ans 


4 ESI 
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ja precision anatomique, et à sa passion favorite, le terrible 
„ ou plut6t le gigantesque. On ne peut s'empecher de rire 
quand on lit le commencement de la description que le judicieux 
„Richardson donne de cette statue. CoMME CETTE PIECE 
„EST TRES FAME Us E, IL NE raur PAS DOUTER av“ 
„ ELLE NE SOIT AUSSI TRE'\s EXCELLENTE, S'il est vrai que 
„Michel Ange ait &tudi< le bras du fameux satyre de la ville Lo- 
% dovisi, qu'on regarde a tort comme antique, il est tres probable 
aussi qu” il a Etudie de meme la tete de ce satyre, pour en don- 
* nerle caractere a son Moise. Car toutes deux comme Ri- 
* chardson le dit lui meme, ressemblent à une tete de bouc. Il y 
« asans doute dans l' ensemble de cette figure quelque chose de 
* monstrueusement grand, qu'onne peut disputer a Michel we. x" 
* C*ttoit une tempCcte qui a presagt les beaux-jours de Raphael.“ 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
|; tur title of these reflefions might indu6s 
e that they are a repetition of what Mengs 
ratize upon Beauty; proposing there and here the 
hree great Painters, Raphael rreggio, and Titian 
; ny the object is the ame; but the Reader will find it 
th uch novelty, extension, and learning as 
| require, and will not lose his 
: wie it to substitute the sal 
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In order to arrive to the firſt degree, which is 


nothing more than fimple imitation, it is ſuffi 


© cient to have the fight exact, and not to be de. 


ceivet in the obſect whiqtonehas o 6 p or 
the idea} part ſt requires much talent, e 
imagination. 

This laſt part, when Painting firſt began, was 
not able to arrive to that point — it — 1 
afterwards, for this ſimple reaſon, that the ideal 
part is the perfection of the Art, and no Alt can 
be perfect in the beginning. 

Theſe two qualities which form, as one may 
ſay, two ſpecies of painting, comprehend even 
the molt minute parts; Which L-thall explain by, 
an example. 

A Painter of the 'firft kind; that is _ who 


ſtudies only what 1 1s n 155 oY 150 
ure, 


make it with all the, little I JR! | 
generally found in, Nature ;, nor wil he, 100 
how to chooſe the beſt amon the Oc 0 ” 
make. awork which approaches 0 c at 005 
tion. 10 the contrar 93 Painter 

deg gree will fake from Nd the bear 0 


omit allo the beautiful. parts When they oo 
accord. well one with another, ſudlfas F s Body 
fleſhy. and robuſt, with hands thin and meager} 
the full breaſt of a beautiful woman, 8 ry neck. 
lean and ſkinny, & gd. Each of theſe. | 

be beautiful by themſelves, but pro 


0 


effe&t ien united” with others e : 00 


1 


„ 1/ #84 * 


7 00 | 
avoiding, the imperfect and defectiv ve; "3 nd yl 
Ito 
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jects, in order to ſeparate them from the 
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not correſpond, although Nature often makes 
fuch unions. * | „ be 

From whence T coneluds; that the firſt will 
be only an able artizan, but the ſecond ought 
to be # philoſopher, and a profound connoiſſeur of 
natural things; and ſince one eannot arrive to the 
laſt degree without having paſſed the firſts from 
this ariſes the ſuperiority of the one to” the? 
other. it) ar 

To arrive therefore to p pertecuon iu Palinting ; 
it is neceſſary firſt to . the ſight to the 
greateſt exactneſs; then to put in practice the? 
rules of the Art, and of repreſenting all things i 
theſe are the fundaments. In the — place, * 
it is neceſſary to accuſtom the ſight to good h 
bad z 
to diſtinguiſh” the beautiful from the good, and 
the beſt among the beautiful. The third OM 
ite is to know the reaſons by which one thin 
more beautiful than another, and why it is 
a certain manner, and not otherwiſe; — 
this be obtained without a good talent and jud 
ment, nor without certain ſtudies, which in 
ſome manner ariſe from without the limits of 
painting, or at leaſt are baniſhed from the 
ſchools of our time; ſince we ſee that noble 
eſsion reduoed almoſt to a mechanical trade by 
inculcating continually that one may learn it by 
torce of practice, the ſame as the ſhoemaker 
learns his apprentice to make ſhoes: thus by 
habit of x g/Paintings e e r — 


come Painters. 


vol. 5 E e 
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I exhort the ſtudents of Painting. 
conſider it as a liberal Art compoſed equ > 
mengen, and of ſcience, in — they 

may thus know. how vaſt are its limits. The 
great diverſity which is obſerved in the merits uf 
all Painters, depends upon the greater or leſe 
portion vhich each poſſeſſes of the two aforeſaid 
qualities, and of the degree of their perfection. 
Thoſe who have more mechaniſm than ſci | 
axe low imitators of Nature, ſuch as are the 

each Painters; Thoſe who limit themſelves 
only to the ideal, will never — more than 
ſxetches; nor can they finyh any thing, 

becauſe they want the mechaniſm ſo 
to the — — I could adduce for ex- 
ample Puſsin, as a proof of this inconvenience, 
and Raphael for the union of mechaniſm yu 
ſcience. 

The ideal, nevertheleſs, is as mich mon 
noble than the mechanical part, as the ſbul is 
ſuperior to the body. Necker, Gerarde, and 
Miers have carried imitation to an infurmoun- 
table degree. Raphael knew, not the idęal a. 
well as Puſsin; but that part of it which he did 
_ he knew better — unite with ami» 
— In imitation Gerarde was ſuperior, to. 
— but Raphael better combined; noble» 
Ne the —ů — 
he. has ſurpaſſed the two moſt excellent aun 
in the two extremes. 

With theſe principles it is eaſy to-judgh of the 
merit of Painters, ſince between two one 
in the imitation and the other in the 3 it 5 
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juſt to prefer tlie laſt to the firſt; and if a tHird 
unites the tho! qualities he will be the moſt offi 
mable of all, as he poſſefſesthe art intire. - 

1 have ſald that a Painter merely Ideal will 
only ſketehes without den 
now I adjoin if ever is tobe found ſuch a Puinterz 
he will de very little eſtmaablet he will be a pin: 
ter of dreams. When I have faid tat Paſkin 
made fitetches of thing, I intended tu fay; that 
he has exceetled in the ideal; obſerving it even ih 
the form of a hand or foot; and that, abſorbed in 
the idea, he left thoſe parts without finiſhing 
and conducting them their natural per 
fection: but he was not intirely ignorant of imi- 
tation; and for that reaſon WG! is a A | 
merit. 
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on 2 V2ON RAPHAEL, 


| wave gad, that che kult whe 
beſt Painter after the re-eſtabliſhment of the 


Art, has been Raphael, becauſe him no 
other had the parts either in ity or 
in quality equal to hit and 


has a in compariſoh. My aim is — to 
obſerve by what means he has arrived to ſuch emi- 
nence, and what one ought to do to imitate him. 
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Raphael was born at Urbino in the year 4488; 
His father was a Painter, in which he was forty» 
nate, becauſe a father naturally teaches his pro. 
feſsion with more anxiouſneſs and care to his fon 

than to a ſtranger ; from whence Raphael vn 
aſſuredly educated i in his art with thoweatehia, 
tention. When he appeared to the world, ao 
other maxim was obſerved in painting exoept that 
of imitation; and the beſt imitator was the beſt 
Painter, Since that quality could not be fac 
quired without great diligence and exactneſs of 
of ſight, Raphael took the firſt rudiments from 
theſe good maxims, which are the moſt neceſſary 
to any good or middling genius; becauſe the 
ane — — to obtain nnen 
the other will ſurpaſs it. 

Little fatigue remained to Raphael in 'theſ 
inſtitutions, as well from the perſpicuity of his 
genius, as becauſe each part alone is always 
more eaſy to learn, and eſpecially imitation, 
than is that which manifeſts itſelf more 3 
ſenſes. 

His father, J PLL Sanzio, put him to ſtudy 
under Peter Peruginus, to learn thie practice of 
the Art, which in his houſe he had not the op- 
portunity to exerciſe tor want of works of con- 
fiderativ gil! it te inn 

The diſciple very ſoon equalled the mmaſter 
conſiſted in the imstatian ts 
ture, and: Raphael had learnt that from his fi- 
ther; from whence he took from Peruginus only 
the N TSR in; frefod, in r 9 
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diſtemper; which coſt him but very little ow 
ble, | 

He went from thence to F where the 
firſt things that he ſtudied were the works of 
Maſacciin in the church of del Carmine, and here 


he acquired a little of. the taſte of antiquity; 


leaving aſide the ſtyle of broken and ſhort folds 
of his — Yet, notwithſtanding, he could not 
entirely get rid of that trifling taſte which he 
had imbibed in his education; r 
now become a little more elegant. aol on 5:1 

On account of the death of his father, he had 
8 . to go to Urbino, and there hearing of the 
cartons of Michael Angelo, and of Leonardo da 
Vinci, done in order to be painted in freſco; he re- 
turned to Florence, and having ſeen thoſe of Mi- 
chael Angelo he did as Bees who extract honey 
even from bitter flowers, becauſe Buonarroti was a 
remedy too violent for Raphael. That ſtyle ſerved 
him, notwithſtanding to correct his trite and trivial 
taſte, and to abandon lis mechanical manner; 
and ſince the great preciſion of the eye which 
he had acquired from his inſancy, made him 

maſter of his pencil to execute with facility 
whatever be thought or deſired, he was not ex- 
poſed to the ſearof an erring hand; as happens 
to many of us in this age, in whith one ſtudies 
more to deſign with maſterly touches and quick- 
neſs, than with truth and. exzetneſs: it was 
eaſy to him, I ſay, to change his ſtyle, and to 
imitate that: of theſe profeſſors. 

The friendſhip which hethen e with 
Father Bartholomy of Saint Mark, was very 
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uſeful to him in learning from him, to paint m 
well as Michael Angelo had deſigned. Notwiths 
ſtanding, he liked not to follow him too neaꝶ in 
order not to quit the ſcrupulous exactneſs which 
he preferred always to every thing elſe; Ne. 
_ vertheleſs, he learnt᷑ to aggrandiſe much his taſte, 
by painting with colours more ſtrongly: impaſted. 
and in greater maſſes than he had done before 
that time In this manner _ left pris little 
pencils, and baniſhed the gre N 
He no longer cut with his folds the form of the 
nudity which was under, or divided them 
with little black ſtrokes; he conſervod in 
the drapery the ſame clare obſcure which the 
figures ought to have when they are made; in 
ſhort he learnt to execute the good parts, which 
Father Bartholomy and the Maſacci s had in- 
dicated. 1 14.499 
Being returned to Urbino he foods made 
known his progreſs, and diſcovered his new tate 
in a painting of the Depoſition of dur Lon, 
painted in a chapel. He was invited on that 
account by his uncle Bramante to go to Rome, 
where he was commiſcioned to paint in the nes 
apartment, called pr Bo RGA, or DELLA 86. 
NATURA. He there began (according to differ 
ent writers) by the — circles of the cieling, 
in which he ſtill conſerved, as is very obſervable, 
much ofthe ſtyle of Father Bartholomy y. This 
however pleaſed ſo much, that the Pontiff or- 
dered the paintings of the other Painters who 
had OY upon the walls to be cuotilled, 
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not being able to reign in competition with Ra- 
haek l 

5 He began therefore to paint one of the walls, 
repreſenting the meeting of the Doctors of the 
church, or as it is generally called, the painting 
of THEOLOGY, with the Trinity above, and with 
the Patriarchs, intermixed with other Saints and 

Angels. This is a moſt admirable painting, if 
one 3 part by itſelf; but it is well 
known, that R found himſelf embarraſſed 
by the great field which he had undertaken, 
and the laborious attention which it required; 
becauſe the ardent deſire of doing it well, made 
him fall into ſome debility, which happens alone 
to the moſt elevated genius 's, from the deſire of 
performing things extraordinary. 

The time in which he lived, and the little ex- 
perience of his age, which could: not be more 
than twenty five years, made him renew the 
idea of Feruginus, from whence he drew the 
rays of light in gold relief, and there ſtrung An- 
gels and Cherubini, with other fimilar extrava» 
gances. One, may, however, excuſe Raphael 
in that, ſince it happens the ſame in our time; 
for we ſee amateurs who approve only of that 
which comes credited by the example of fome 
painter ofi fame z. from whence it/is'poſgible that 
the partizans of r 7mm would not have 

praiſed this painting, if they had not found it 
ch of gold. But exery one ſees that this is not 
a good excuſe : however for me it is ſufficient to 
how the way followed by Raphael in order to 
arrive — greatneſs as he did, 2 
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* All the parts of that painting are done with the 
iN higheſt attention; and one ſees that he 1 
4 the right fide, and terminated by the o 4 
i The parts which are towards the firſt ſide, due * 
At obſerves to be dry, painted therefore witk Gill. = 
1 gence, and well impaſted with colours; fearce WM +; 
= any thing is retouched, and it is there one di 
= diſcovers the Taſte of Father  Bartholomy,. th 
„ One ſees that all the parts are taken from Nature; in 
WT that is, copied from deſigns done from Nature; ar 
A but the more the work advances, the more one ce 
A" beholds the ſucceſsive progreſs of his good ſtyle, at 
Wo and one diſcovers alſo, that ſurmounting every th 
1 Amit he worked with more liberty. e th 
+ In all the paintings which he did in this tom, at 
Wy. one ſees the ſame track. The firſt things are th 
3Y of a timid pencil, but however very elaborate. ſe 
i Here one neither diſcovers. the ſtyle, or the fi 
1 maxims of a man of conſummate knowledge ; ne 
4 becauſe the contours are ſtill of an indecilive ” 
. character, and it appears that he was afraid uf d. ne 
AA ding or taking from it. The folds ave ell ti 
{50 finiſhed ; the eyes are beautiful, but marked w 
LY. with timidity: the whole appears more beat it 
3 þ ful at a near view than at adiftance.  - ri 
= . To the contrary, the works of his laſt tale | 
= appeat done with greater facility. Here one tu 
\ þ behalds ſome original traits, ſuch as thoſe:whicl ex 


remain from the contours. of the cartons:/the 
drapery is leſs finiſhed, but has more effect m 
afar off, becaufe he knew that the little grada- 
tion which he firſt gave it, rendered it inviſihle, 
in being viewed. from a diſtance; he therefore 
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advanced more the two extremes of the, Clare 
obſcurey- fixed with, more boldneſs the colours 
of the gontours z. corrected himſelf in the timi- 
dity of adding and taking from parts, à defect 
which made him 
the little parts 
diſtance; and in the i ſed ait, 
this abu it was ne: ary to agrandize them 
in larger works; he. abandoned. the uſeleſs parts 
and learnt to diſtinguiſh the molt or the lealt Nec 
ceſſarys he obſervetl that the Fee ito, 
attended do more than the folds of the {kin, 
that the tendons ought to by more .1 viſible 1 
the-fleſh; that the muſcles in action merit 
attention than thoſe which are inactive that 
the foret of the drapery does not ponſiſt in each 
ſeparate fold, and that, theſe folds,” y'hich one 
finds in the middle of, fore clear maſs, ou 
not to he out off by any dbſcure; nor be 0-Preci 
as thoſe which fall upon Bae Jade: Ee 
neral 1 to, obſerve in * eit 


tions of li on „ fyeb as in a bunch — WWD: Z1] 


which th 2 to the 
it in a manger vieh amol — obfeu · 


nity; -. ct 97 in 8 5: 73 Dog v 9000 
Whoever avould ATI ſee all tho ,olte 
tules - and mtioridstions in the mole next 
execution, has only, te N ing attentively 
panting of the r e 2 Which Rar 
phael en en practice with: Mondettul 


kill. ii 155. 161490 widig] boiagn 
Een at; that» time Raphael had not pre 
poſed more than to + — 
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appear cold; he ſound * 
were the firſt to 4 loſt 
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and here he became ſtimulated by the eg. 
ordinary credit and exaggerated” enen 
which every one beſtowed on that pH; 
this led him from forming any other ſupetior 
ſtyle, and made him loſe the moſt precious 
time. But ſince he was endowed Wich an 
original talent, it was not poſsible that heeould 
content himſelf with being a ſimple imitater. 
That which is natural to one, becomes artfdal, 
and affected to another, and a copy al W] g; 
that fire and brilliancy which is to be Wund 
in an original. For this reaſon Raphael Joſt 
4 part of his natural merit in wiſhing to-jinilate 
the hero of the Florentine ſchool. The' advice 
of his inner who —— 2 not to te- 
main a copyiſt, and eſpecially his natural g 
us ee awakened him from 2 
Number, during which his reputation was abated; 
becauſe the public held him as an imitatot in- 
ferior to his model, ſuch as in the paintings ofthe 
8 Borgo, and of the _— of the 
Saracens, in which he was eager to approach more 
he ſtyle of Buonarroti. ee Je. 
Thus awaking he became afterwards" more 
ſprightly and cheerful, and as one who goes wan 
enterpriſe after ſweet repoſe, he undertooks"the 
paintingofthe transfiguration,which the Cardinal, 
nephew of the Pope, wiſned ta give to dhe King 
of France; and he executed jt with the greatell 
ardour, becauſe he knew that Michael Angelo 
wanted Father Sehaftzan del Pjombo to 9 
him with another painting of which Michael 
Angelo himſelf had done the deſign. Rapfael 
| 11 1 
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In Wee Raphael And fr 
and ardent Painter, which. he was in the. freſcos 
ny pc: ee 
any peril: is or 
he chooſes thus the beautiful, 
degree of, perfection, and optan the we 
to the Att. -:;;--1 nd 
In Ra vhael alone is found the three 
painting ſince in his firſt works he was, like 
the inventors of the Art, a pure imitator of Na- 
ture, but without ting it with its true 
grace. In his ſecond, which are thoſe of the Vati- 
can and particularly i in the School of Athens, he 
reduced the mechaniſm of the art, and the imita- 
tion of truth to the rules of Beauty, expreſsing 
all with force and boldneſs, being capable of 
following whatever his talent — - * 
He remained thus for ſome time. being in- 
toxicated by ſelf love, and the praiſes which he 
received; and not being abetted by any com- 
petitors, he committed almoſt all his works 
to his diſciples. Finally his ardent genius be- 
gan to advance; and ſince that was not poſ- 
ſible by the beaten path, he undertook ano- 
ther more ſecure, hing a more 
nature than that which he had followed 
He ſought more vari in the dr „ more 
beauty in the heads, and more nobleneis in the 
ſtyle. He perfected his Clare obſcure, by putting it 
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. a a and not wi enihtnding hs aj 
become 
of the 
| 5 5 roof that he Mad 
"q ired de higheſt idea of true bea > ſince 
Br contains —_— more of it Man 

anterjor ones: expreſsion is ere 
noble amd delicate; the clare obſouts is bythe; 

the degradation is better underſtood, and 

the ſtrokes are more fine and admirabie 
one finds not any lines, or contours as ih His un- 

tecedent Ws. 
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APHAEL: began with 2 Deſign dry and 
— although 1 correct. He 
then learned a fuperior ſty Of} 
fect, and competent as that of the ancierits of 
the firſt r — 
that knowledge of true Beauty whieh the Greeks 
poſſeſſed. He was excellent in the charabters 
of Philoſophers, Apoſtles, and in other figures of 
that kind. His women are not ſufficiently 
graceful, and he ſpoilt them by his convex turns, 
which render them in a certain manner trivial, 
and of a vulgar air; and when he withed to 
avoid that error, he fell Sor nen . 


worſe, which was harſhneis. 
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He knew not Ideal Beauty, and for that reaſon 


was more excellent in Apoſtles and 
1 ers; than in the divine fig tt 
to ſay, his Deſign e all the 

tours which one finds in Nature, and which 


he imitated 15 every thin * did. He 
ſtudied the An 2. Neigel in Baf-relieks 
and acquired e mote 2 than Green, 


In his «a one ſees the moſt minute Me 
the Arch of Titus and of Conſtantius, with the haſ. 
reliefs ofthat of Trajan. From thence he took the 
ſyſtem of marking y the joints and bones, 
and of maintaining the contour of the fleſh mare 
ſimple and eaſy. The aforeſaid Baſ-relieſs are 
not 'of the beſt taſte of antiquity ; yet they ae 
beautiful for the ſymme iy, and the relation of 
one member with another, By this ſtudy Ra- 
phael underſtood the propriety of characters, and 


the relation of the 9 — better than any. 


other painter. He made the of the 
ion of ſix heads only, and they 


pends ſolely upon the juſt maxims of 
although in general his are not. ſo elegant; 
thoſe bf the Grecian Statues; | nor at his Join 
ſo delicate as thoſe of the Laocoon, AGE 
the Gladiator. n 1 

One perceives alſo how mach Rap ;hael 
antiquity; and when thisfailedhim, be ſoon failed 
alſointheimitation; as one ſees in his hands, whith 
he made not beautiful, becauſe he had not Wh» 
cient models;.very ſeldom finding ſtatues Wich 
preſerved it. He was alſo ſtill le * 221 
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elegance of Titian. Not is he as 
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hands of women, becuufe nature offers but 
few beautiful; failing always in one of the ex - 
tremes; either by being very fat, or very thin; 
imagine that man was —— 
almoſt always, to draw grown perſons, be- 
cauſe he never knew. how to give to his chil 
dren that morbidity, and fleſhineſs of a ſuck- 
ing babe, which, nature requires. He paint- | 
ed his children a8 thoſe of the ancients muſt 
have been; ſerious and reflective, and when 
he made any one for a model, one ſees that 
he did not pretend to any thing more than 
the heads, without even giving them the leaſt 
nobjeneſs ;/- becauſe, no doubt, they were mo- 
dels of the children of poor ere and ple- 
e e 88 

rgin della Seggiola copied aſſuredly from 
4 which although it is of a lively phy- 
ſiognomy, wants much of that nobleneſs and 
beauty to be able to compare -with the great 
great, or as 
noble as the authors of the aforeſaid ſtatues, 
becauſe he never believed that it was pofsible 
there could be any thing greater than the 
taſte of Michael Angelo, wy ſeeking to be 
always great was always vulgar, and extending 
by a convex line beyond — limits of nature, 
he loſt the way to re enter it again; and being 
fixed in his youthful brain that falſe idea of 
greatneſs, he maintained it through life; and 
was always overcharged. For this reaſon; the 
works of Michael Angelo will always be much 
inferior to thoſe of the — of good 
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taſte, becauſe although they knewbow\to euch 
a figure robuſt, and muſculat,. yet they gevet 
made it heavy. One ſees, an example in the 
Hercules of Glincon which in ſpight ol being 
ſo large, and of a ſomm ſo majeſtical, one knows 
very well that it is a perſon as light and as aftive 
as à deer, and that it is the ſame who conquered 
the lion Nemeus, and ſuſtained the world upon 
his ſhoulders. Michael Angelo could not with 
his ſtyle repreſent: fimilar things, becauſe-hib 
joints are a little ſtiff, and ee done only 
for the poſture in which they are put. Hs 
fleſhy — are too full of count Sch is 
muſcles are of a mould and form always equal, 
which hides the motion of the figures.” [Laſtly 
one does not ſee in his works any muſcles; in es 
poſe: the greateſt error which he could have 
fallen into. He knew perfectly the ſituation of 
each muſcle, but gave them not their true form. 
Neither did he underſtand the nature of the ten- 
dons, becauſe he made them equal and fleſhy 
from one extreme to the other, and the bones too 
round. Raphael partook of all thoſe defecta, with- 
out ever arriving in the theory of the muſcles 
to the perfection of Michael Angelo: by which 


I conclude, that it is neceſſary to ſtudy * bea 
in the characters which are natural to him, that the 
is, in old perſons, and in mufcular complexions, the 


becauſe in the moſt delicate he is harſh, and in 
the moſt: K. 25 he is 4 oo" at 'Michnel 
Angelo. 1 0 eren 
Raphael i And enpfed womderfully 
{all human — believe if he had dived 
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in Greece when: it wat in its raft; flouriſhing 
tate, and where he-would have ſeen ſuch — 
ties, he would have arrivei tu the might ſublime 
degree, and would have equalled the moſt cele- 
brated of Antiquity, He knew not what was 
ideal Beauty, as he confeſſed" in a letter 
written to the Count- Baldaffare Caſtiglione, 
when he painted the Galatea in the houſe of 
Auſtin Ghigi, now called the FARxESINA. 
In this letter he ſays, he was neceſsitated 
to imagine the Beauty which he wiſhed to 
paint, and for that reaſon he feared to make it 
inferior, - beeauſe to pi Beauty it requires 

a Beautiful model. By that is inferred that he 
knew not how to himſelf of the ancient 
ſtatues ſinoe he ſought all his beautics in na- 
ture, and eonfided in his good talent for find- 
ing it. I believe therefore one might deduce 
that Raphael was not much an imitator of the 
ancients; and if for his pleaſure he ever imi - 
tated them, one might be convinced that they 
were the inferior ones and not thoſe of the 


higheſt taſte. -He imitated them only in the ge- 


neral maxims, and in that part which one might 
call the practioe or manner, but not in their 
beauty and perfection. He ſought in Nature 
the beautiful things which he had diſcbtered in 
the ancients of the ſecond order, and with the 
ſame maxims he formed his taſte. He was 
therefore excellent in the natural things which 
he found in the ancients, and thoſe which he 
found mee GONE not e 0 ima- 
ge. cs, 
VOL. 1. G g 
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That which I have ſaid until now, reſe 
to the form, and not to invention, or ex 
fon, of which I iran LR to en b bes. 
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or THE CLARE OBSCURE OF RAPHAEL.) 


; Sac un enden well been * —— 
he ouglit to uſe the Clare obſcure; but he poſ- 
feſſed no other part than that which regards uni» 
tation, and knew nothing of Ideal. One 'ſees 
however. ſome traits of this Ideal in his 
works; but one likewiſe ſees very clearly that 
: they are produced by eee and the vi- 

vacity of his natural taſte, and not from the ef. 
fect of method. The ſyſtem held by Raphael 
in his paintings, has been to repreſent his hiſtory, 
and drapery as if all the figures: were dreſſod 
in uhite Upon: that ſuppoſition he has diſ- 
tributed his firſt lights where he believed they 
ought to be und — from that even to 

the moſt diſtant part he continued diminiſhing; 

fo that we ſee in the foreground of his paintings 
much uchite and yellow drapery. I think it was 
the maxim of Raphael and the e School, 
to uſe very clear colours in the foreground. of 
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paintings, becuſe I ſee that the Lombardians, 
and other g60d'colouriſts; uſed always ini that 
part pure colours, ſuel as red, yellouꝶ anif blue 
which are better adapted to approximate objects 


than light colours; Heeauſe the whitiſh give al- 
ways an effect of air to the colours, and: dull 
their vivacity. Befides that, Raphael had anothrer 
maxim alſo more erronebdus which was to give 
an equal light to the drapery, which from its na- 
ture ought to be of pure colours; that is, he 
would have made a veſt blue; as in ſuct he did 
for the Apoſtle who is ſeated in the fore 
of the Transfiguration, and has the: Clare quite 
| poſsible with the ſhade and 
half-tint ſo ſtrong as he has made them. 
And this is what I call raiſing the Clare to a 
white, or lowering it to à black“ He ob- 
ſerved the ſame rules in the obſcure; begin- 
eſt force to the fore» 
ground, and decreaſing it even till it met with 
the Clare, This method was much after his 
taſte, becauſe from the moſt relieved he ad- 
vanced the objects more than by any other 
method, ſinee the in advance are the 
moſt erful; but this is againſt propriety 
and the effective truth of nature, becauſe: a 
white miley can never be in itſelf ſo bbſcure 
as Raphael has made it, wol to. follow) this 
practice was obliged to 1 that of reſledtion, 
which contributes ſo much to clearneis and 
grace. noh var eldhoct add coho ny 1 724 


The aforefaid practice of Raphael: is deſs im 
proper in a ſmall painting than ina „ | 
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becauſe in that there can he but little 
of Clare obſcure, as the maſs ought, to b. 


in order to advance or throw off the drapet 
and figures; and by that ſame reaſen be 


tion; becauſe if he had employed it much, he 
would have found by his practice the nereſiity 
of making his figures of tne. ſeconA degree wil 
out force. and effect. „eue 

I do not however mean to. ay, that. Raphael 
was entirely ignorant of the effects of - Clare ob- 
ſcure; I ſay only that his practice of deſigning, 
and to bring into the foreground, by means of 
White and black, all the figures wh ſeh his fertile 
genius ſuggeſted to him, took him from this part, 
by making him think only of deſign; and. fur 
that reaſon one does not ſee two ſketches 66 
loured by his own hand; and if at any time one 
ſees in his works ſome beautiful acid. t of Clare 
obſcure, it ariſes only, as has deen f from we 
imitation of nature, 

Raphael, according to all appearances, keteh- 
ed bis works upon little models of wax, to ſee 
the effect they made; and I believe that the 
beautiful accidents in the Eliodorus, and the 
maſs of Clare obſcure in the Transfiguration are 
derived from the effects which he eapied from 
his Models. I think one might alſo diſeover 
the ſame in the School of Athens, and in the 
Theology, where one might obſerve that in that 
part in which the models have been able. natu- 
rally to produce à maſs, and ſhade, there i 
good che obſcure : and in the parts: oppoſite-t9 
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the light, one ſees not any accident of this kind; 


Accidents: in painting ſignify all the ſhades, 
which do nat appertain to the roundneſs or gra · 
duation, and which the Faintert is at liberty to 
make or not 3 as happens when one wiſhes that 
the half af a figure be illuminated only, it is the 
cuſtom to place ĩt by the ſide of another, which 
depriyes it vf one part of the light, and fince 
ſuch things are. ene they! bre n 
called ACCIDENTS.” 

Raphael however did wot ee that park, 
nor had in his Clare obſcure more than that which 
gives of itſelf a pure graduation, and I am almoſt 
perſuaded; that many times he contented hi 
to model only one part of his paintings, 1 5780 
one ſees een errors of Oe M e 
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RarnaL had not in bis calouring 8 
ples which: he found in Deſign, and e 
conſtrained to begin by imitating feeble Nature, 
which happened like wiſe toPainters whopreceded 
him; and having from the beginning painted in 
freſco, he could not exactly imitate Truth. The 


lame happened ta Correggio, who in his freſoos 
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is not ſo various or tranſparent as in his Sinti 
in oil; and nothing remains of his natural 
except grace, and beautiful clare obſcute. 
tian could not have had any variety in that ſtij 
painting; and if any one would wiſſi toifupy 
the contrary, I could convince him, that in that 
ſame ſtyle of painting, Raphael was mort various 
than Titian: but we will return to! R 
| I.!n his ſecond ſtyle; which he took from Fathet 
| Bartholomy, he has a better. tone of colo 
he is not ſo grey, and he impaſted better but he 
| is too uniform; all his figures are brown,/and aps 
| Pear of a rough and ordinary ſkin. This taſtere+ 
| mained with him a long time, and one may lay 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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AY that he never abandoned it entirel : 
| However when he began to do the freſcosofthe 
Vatican, he abandoned in ſome meaſure that ſtyle, 
by adopting another more finiſhed; and although 
ſ timid, yet he varied better, as one ſees in the 
painting of Theology. He began then to imagine, 
1 that ſome complex1ons are white, and others are 
| brown, ſome of an opaquetint, and otherstranſpas 
| | rent, as one obſerves in the Chriſt and his Angels, 
 whohave fleſh more delicate than men; for which 
reaſon-that Painting is the beſt coloured of all 
that he has done in freſco, He here acquired 
practice, and great boldneſs in painting; but he 
diſcovered confuſion in the colouring, as oh 
ſees in the School of Athens. He then o | 
it a little in Eliodorons, which he; cloud 
with more force and with a more free pencil; but 
he did not yet ſucceed in the delicaoy of colour 
ing; his women and children remaining in 3 
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manner grey. Laſtly; the great attention which 
he paid to deſign, made him forget the colouring, 
as in the conflagration of Borgo. One ſees ſrom 
thence, that Raphael neglected the parts which 
lead to perfection, and applied himſelt 225 ac- 
quire practice by diſpatching quickly, which 
opened to him a more eaſy road to fortune and 
in fact he lived, more as a prince than a painter. 
This happened in the time of Leon che. 10th. 
who was very indulgent and generous, to Ra- 
phael, who flattered thea ambition of that Pope, by 
ſuggeſting to him magnificent projects of archi- 
tecture to embelliſh Rome, and to reſtitute it t 
the; ſplendour in which it was under the 
Roman Emperots. Theſe occupations by which 
Raphael gave his paintings to his diſciples, oc- 
caſioned a great loſs to painting. There is no 
compariſon-in what he did in the time of J ulius 
the 2nd. andthoſe under, Leon the 10th ; but to 
repair in ſome manner the injury which the art 
and his eſteem had ſuffered, be employed the 
whole power of his abilities in the great work of 
Transfigur ation 3 
In ſome parts of this — one obſerves. 2 
very good 4 — ; but it is not given equ 
throughout the whole; as his men have mu 
better colouring than his women. There Are 
parts not painte tea by Raphael ; ſuch as the Ener- 
gumenus and his group, where one diſcovers the 
timid pencil of Gulio Romano. The heads 
of the Apoſtles of the oppoſite part are repainted 
by Raphael, beeauſe one here diſcovers all his : 
bold and maſterly retouches ; in that neyerthe- 
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leſs there is too much uniformity in che tone ef 
1 and the complexions a hard and 
dry. In general he uſed little of yellow and 
 vermillion. He underſtood very- well the effect 
which obſcurity” has in colours, by 
and converting them into grey and black ; 
fince he regarded not reffection, he Hboured 
ogly, with the clare and obſcure, of Which he 
compoſed the half tints ; for which reaſoh they 

are all grey; and ſince delicate ' complexihs 
require more variety than eommon ones; theſe 
of Raphael are very uniform, and of a n co- 
lour, for want of reflection. i 
It Has been à misfortune to pati - thif 
Raphael in his beſt time had not painted * 
with his own hand ſome intite painting in 
and that he ſuffered the whole to be fcetehed 
by his diſciples, and principally by Gulio Ro- 
mano who was of a taſte naturally hard and eold; 


and of a timid" pencil, although ſmooth and 4 
finiſhed. T'fay it is a misfortune that Raphael th 
had not fimfhed a painting alone, becauſe vr th 
ſhould then have ſeen what he could do in the 10 
part of colouring ; becauſe we ſee elearly in the I in 
Kang tte, that the heads of the Apoſfles hi 
repainted by him, and which from their character l 
admit of a pencil lively and impaſted, are of» W . 
beautiful colouring. The head of the woman i 
in the foreground of the painting is 5 
1 believe when the painting was freſh, that it 
head was not as it is at preſent, becauſe Raphael Ra 
having retouched it lightly, to conferve the 


ſmoothneſs and finiſh of Gulio Romane, the 
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light colours have. not en able. to reſiſt the 
lect time In the [ gure there i 1 8 2 little 
correction in e large to RPE: one covers, 
that to hide the error of t e ay pes 
obliged to * it a 
much better 
One e 


tema 
better þ painted hor res; That 
ſay, one be Boa better! in the portrait b 7 1 
which is preſerved at Florence in the houſe 
Altoviti, in which one obſeryes 4 ſt yle of paintin 
reſembling, mote that of FIDEL and of Cor- 
reggio, than of the! fame, Raphael! in his ihe 
works, and in which ap n ſole 11 hjs « deſigh 
which is correct to perfection, an d Tuperpr.t9 1 
other painters. | 
One ought. not to eto that * pelnting⸗ 
of Raphael in freſco are of better Fehde 
thoſe which he unted in oil. all proguge | 
the different reaſons. 6915 brad 18 05 moe 


.than any other 2 of painting. The ea $9 a 
AY 


| lours which he, uſe 2755 much 1105 ea 


in freſco than 1 in oil. es by cou Id not e e 


his diſciples to etch. his freſcog, 1 5 

paintings in oil, 1 in which he emp Giulio 
Romano, who ſketched almoſt "Nh be Wente. = 
is impoſsible but one muſt diſcover the ſketch 
in a finiſhed painting, becauſe if one changes 
it intirely, it would be uſeleſs to make it. 
Raphael had many occupations ; and inventing 
and deſigning ſo many things, left him no time 
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9 
o vat on | 
to paint the entire of his pieces with His iz 
hand, for wh ch reafon he did only that which 
Giulo Romano was unable to do: © He found 
beſides too little ertors to diſcover the Meration 
which his works could fuffer ; and for bow: ons 
ſon he contented himfelf with retouchir 
Lightly, but with diligen Yence, ſo that I be — 
neve ffered apicee from his Band Which 
e did not beieee 18 ed. Painting in oil 
As however the inconvenience, that the firſt 
Fo are always diaphanous when the humidi- 


and the g eofthegil is exhaled; for that tea. 
on. when paintings are old, they loſe the lufſte 
of the finiſhing and, and leave diſcoverable 
. he colours and Besch which are under. 
From whence. I conclude, that Riphall 
| new, notwithſtanding, how. to colour very welf, 


put that he had not ſufficient practice in painting 


in oil to paſs for a colouriſt when compited to his 
„Who oy 


_contemporaries Correggio and Titis 
In that part very ſuperior. But | reſpect 
colouring i in freſco, he ſurpaſſed all pamters of 
the Roman School, and equalled the belt of the 
othets'; Viit ſince this kind of paititing is ſome- 
What ! imperfect, I do not believe that Tought to 
judge ofit with rigour ; and in oil he was not fo 
excellent us to merit admiration,  * . 
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have been, without diſpute, the e e, 


the ſame, expreſgion ;, making. 
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RAPHAEL was in ih Compoſite not only * 
but wonderful. which does him 
the greateſt Ae Here e is original, ngt 
having had models to imitate, Alber | from & 
InP or moderns; from 8 one 111 5 
ay, that he added to inting, that part, wh 
hs ancients, e ge the idea mY have of 
their. works, did not oled to ſuch p fection; 
and if he had poſſeſſed the other parts of paint- 
ing in a degree equally excellent, he w 


the world. 
The principalt hingwhich ane oui ht to o 
in a painting is the invention; that is, the 


preſsion of truth in a ſubject; 2 in that Ke- 


phael has not had an wy 6 = None of the figures 


placed by him in his. hiſtory, could ſerve in a 


ſubject of different expreſsion. The ALLEGRO 


and PENSIEROSO, ; choleric and the melan- 
cholic, are all placed in their bend ſituations ; 
nor is the ex ati only in 8 gure, but 
the whole of the hiſtory with its epiſo les, e ally 
correſpond to the TN of the principal figure. 
He diſplays his great talent in the , mary ellous 
variety with 5 has known | how to declare 


ſometimes many 
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figures ſerve to one motion, and to the e 
ſion of one ſole member, and that not by chance, 
but according to the true dignity, and: force of 
expreſsion which it requires. 

One ſees in his paintin variety of things 
without contradiction ; violent paſsions who 
affectation, and without baſeneſs, manifeſting 
the expreſdion fometimes in the motion of 2 
finger, and the effect of the paſslons in the ten. 
dons oſ the members, He knew how to emp 
and make man ny things beautiful, by the occaſions 
and manner of accommodating them; wh 
many cafes would otHerwiſe have been d 
tive. In ſhort, between a painting of Raphael 
- and one of any other painter, there is ag great 
difference in the expreſsion, as there would he 
between an Alexander the Great, and the 
median who repreſents him; who might ſtu- 
diouſly repreſent all the actions of the original, 
but certainly not ſo natural as the hero who 
was operated by Impulſe, This diverſity ariſes 
from all the other painters not having known 
how to find the juſt emotions which the ſoul po- 
duces in the body; nor have they conſidered 
that every extreme is vitious, and that every 
action parried to exceſs is like a man without 
wiſdom. In place of dignified perſons they 
have frenefic figures, and when they have 
wiſhed to exprefs moderation, they have fepre 
ſented inſenſible objects. 
| Theſe means, being ſo difficult, one cannot find 
them but by the way followed by Raphael. wore JK 


-þ only granted to a great genius, and* philofo 
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pher who obſerves ponderates and reflects on 
things; and ſuch ought to be the geniusofa painter, 
and not as is vulgarly believed that which is full 
of fire. It is falſe, that painting only requires a 
lively genius; it requires a mind to know to 
comprehend well different conſequences, and to 
diſtinguiſh the good from the bad: it requires 
beſids a ſenſible heart, in whieh virtue and the 
paſsions, are eaſily" impreſſed. Such was with- 
out doubt the mind of Raphael; otherwiſe how 
could he have been able to have given ſuch va- 
riety to his compoſitions ? He ought neeeſſari- 
ly to have had the capacity of varying his owh 


paſsions, and of conceiving with clearneſs the 


action he had to give to a perſon placed in a 
determinate ſituation, to know how to repreſent 
it in painting. The mind pregedes the action, 
and he who has not firſt well imagined a thing, 
can never paint it; and if he does it by ſtyfdy, 
and by artifice borrowed from others, he will 
paint a body without a ſoul, nor ever will produce 
in the ſpectators the neceſſary impreſsion to 
warm their imagination to the point of repre- 
ſenting to them the action which is deſited. 
To this effect Raphael had a practice ſecure, 
and totally different from other painters, who 
place all their attention in the group, and in 
the compoſition of each figure according to the 
contraſt and the rules of the art; but he 
by diverſifying in his mind the end of his hiſtory, 
and of all the objects according to the general 


expreſeion: he then ' thought of each figure in 


particular, nor diſpoſed ol any one without ex- 


* 
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amining well the reaſon. of all that which it 
ought to explain, beginning by diſtributing the 
members which; have to operate, according to 
the paſsions of the mind, in their natural poſture, 
and he left more or leſs in repoſe, thoſe which 
had no part there. He obſerved the convenience 
and character of each figure. He knew that 
a virtuous. perſon ought to thow moderation; 
that a philoſopher or an apoſtle has not to moe 
like a ſoldier ; and Jaſtly, by theſe means be 
knew how to diſcover the ſimplicity ; of the 
.mind, devotion, and the internal, and; external 
ions. I call internal paſsions thoſe hich in 
painting ought to be expreſſed by little parts, 
and by the moſt active members; as the eyes, 
the forehead, the noſe, the mouth, the finger, 
and all the extremities in which reſide the firſt 
motions of all the paſsions; ſince their excels 
admits not of moderation: then when they 
move the whole of the body, I call them ex- 
teriors. Raphael was very attentive not t 
make the actions terminate; that is, ſuch as it 
happens when a man can do nothing elſe. For 
example, when a man walks, if he has termi- 
nated a ſtep, he has nothing more to do but to 
begin it again; and this poſture in a painting 
will not produce ſo animated an effect as ano- 
ther repreſented in the act of not having finiſhed 
his ſtep, becauſe (he imagination of the ſpectator 
is occupied in fancying that the figure is going to 
finiſh it, and {till conceives,. that he cannot, re- 
main there as he would imagine if the action 


were compleat. A perſon who throws, teceixes, 


* 
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or gives a thing, will have a better effect in 
painting than another who has already thrown; 
giren, or received a thing; becauſe then the ac - 
tion is already I and the” "figure remains 
without occupation.” "3 I Bld Vo 
Raphael poſſeſſed” alſo that dient fineſſs in 
general little known to painters; that is, an ad- 
mirable eaſe and apparent negligence, Which 
is ſo difficult to acquire; as alſo the art of 
with ability a member, fuch as a hand, $00. 


Kc. He hid thoſe things not becauſe he'kniew 


not how to make them well, but from the mo- 
tire of not ſhowing idle parts, which 


take from the principal ones ſome beauty, and 


ſometimes he hid ſome parts only to avoid their 
ugly form, Which would bave been the 'neceſ- 
ſary reſult in that deteriamate place. 10 1 


Some people will be ſurpriſed perhaps, that 


1 prefer e e in Compoſition to all other 
painters. adduce my reaſons in order 
that any one might ght Judge me * 1 
ah 42 with truth. * 
tion is in general of tw kinda That 
of Kapha is che expreſsive; and in thi'Puſsin 
and Dominichino might alſo be found ir their 
place. The ſecond regarded only the effect, 
that is, he directed his principal attention to fill 
agreeably with figures à large painting. Of this 
kind Lanfranco was an inventor, and Peter of 
Cortona a great promoter. Between the two 
they have leſt to great examples of 
ſuch taſte, which pleaſe much the eye of many, 
but have à cold effect on the intelligent. 
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J have therefore preferred Raphael to all th 
others, becauſe he did every thing with res . 


Ile never deſcended to low ideas, nor prodlig 

ized the ſame Beauty in the acceſſories, wh 

they could diſtract the attention from the prin» 

cipal figure. Puſsin often ran into the contn 

eſtect; as might be proved in his famous Ad 

N treſs, becauſe it would be a very ordinary paint- 

ing if one were to take away the acceſſary;parts, 

His Chriſt is rather badly made; and being able 

to make of the accuſers a group of people f 

conſideration, and to repreſent Chriſt as a divine 

Judge, one ſees that his principal attention it 

placed in the moſt indifferent perſons, of the 

painting. In Pyrrus the ground, and the figures 

molt diſtant on the other ſide of the river, are 

| the things molt beautiful: ſuch alſo ate the 
| 
; 


ſoldiers in the foreground, on account of the 
Gladiator which is there repeated. The wom 
are very ordinary. Puſsin neglected in a 
the principal things; and the epiſodes of his com- 
poſition, are the only things to be admited in hy 
paintings. Ile had not the elevated ideas of 
Raphael. He affected erudition, and, gives ſuſ- 
picion of having compoſed ſome paintings ex- 
preſsly to ſhow that which he had ſeen or re 
in the ancients. He was leſs noble, and | 
graceful. than Raphael: when he aſpired. to 
nobleneſs he was cold; and when he wythed to 
be graceful he became trifling and ordinary. 
His Aſſuerus has the ſame coldnefs; Eſther 8 
beautiful, but a ftatue: the group of ſervants 
, Which ſupport her have too much ſymmetry; and 
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mens of finiſhedaRtion.” The figuresin the flank. 
appear as if they had learnt their motions as ſol- 
diers learn their exerciſe, In fine Puſein is excel - 
lent in the expreſsion of ordinary figures, and of 
low and violent characters. His grounds are beau- 
tiful, and all his excellence conſiſts in what one 
might call the economy of painting; that is, 
in imagining well the piace where the action 
ought to ſucceed, and where the perſons ought 
to be placed, regitding; little the eee of 
them. f 138. S. 

Düne had raveli Ex pr De. 
ſign; and theſe were all his capital. But the ex- 
preſsion which he gave to all his heads one 
knows not howto conceive of what kind it 
be, unleſs. it might ariſe. from an air of timi- 
dity which he applied to them right or wrong; 
ſo that it is a Aiyle of his own, rather than ex- 
preſsion. This ſtyle is ſuitable. only, for; chil- 
dren who have little force and variety % And in 
theſe Dominichino had much merit. In the 
other figures he was cold, and wanted, variety. 
Many of his ideas were low and ordinary; he often 
produced repetitions, and had favorite ſubject 
which he repeated continually. One might 
finally ſay, that to have made a compoſition 
perfectly expreſsive, it would have been of ad - 
vantage for Raphael to have compoſed the fi- 
gures, Puſein the ground and the attributes, and 
Dominichino the children: therefore every one 
will accord to Raphael the moſt excellent a 
principal part. 

As much as the firſt head, Ef Competition. i is 

VOL. I. | Ii | 
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effect, ſo much is Raphael ſuperior te the ther 
painters who have adopted this effeRt 5 betraute 
to theſe the principal and moſt "fſentiul 

art of painting is wanting, Wich is Truth. 
Fe hey do not "intereſt or occupy the mind f 
tors,” and in every ſubject they repre. 

ſent the figures and characters - age te 
fame: Such kind of paintings ca Eng 
an or moral effect, which is the 6f 
rep in painting, and which A 
but rather" wit delight, ought to teach e 
and mhke it glow in our hearts. 

Soine people might ſay that MEGHANICA, 
Painters, ſuch as Lanfranco and Cortona, can- 
not ſubject themſelves to exact truth, becauſe 
the fire of compoſition tranſports them beyond 
the limits of ſcrupulous exactneſsʒ but every one 
muſt know there is not leſs obligatibn to 6bſerve 
Truth in a compoſition of a hundred figures than 
in one of ten. This reaſon cannot 'excuiſe any 
prope with people of good ſenſe: the mote fo, 
k here of invention, and not of effect, 
which belongs to Clare obſcure; from whenee 
it arffes that Raphael did not poſſeſs all the 
Ideal required; but with all that no painter 
has made larger paintings, or more replete with 
figures. In the whole he has known how '@ 
diſpoſe | "wonderfully his groups; and bx” er 
collected them well: each figure in paHiα,ỹ 


that which it ought to be, and Cent 
then can the MACCHINISTI alledgof PRIN * 


to the moſt preciſe Truth. What other 


rior to the other which 1 haves Fg 


Asen aan 
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1 ſhall: here ſlightly advertiſe that one ought 
not to "HE: of Raphael after any print. * 
thoſe he gave to be executed OA 
diſciples; That great man did as men of wit- 
dom ought. to do, he after — diſpoſed 
their inventions vonfuledly, apply, th emſelves 
to clear each group, and particular e. 
repaſsing the compoſition. many times, and in 
different deſigns. This does not ariſe from want 
of talent; quite the contrary : it ariſes from that 
judgment which is difficult tobe ſatisfied. Happy 
is the painter who in every work improves, 
learns, and finds in his genius new reſources, tp 
make ee a latin n in the art! 
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OF THE IDEAL BEAUTY OF RAPHAEL. 

By the Ideal I mean that which one ſees gon 
in the imagination, and not with the eyes; 
which the Ideal in painting conſiſts in the choice 
of beautiful things in nature, f Tee of every W. 
perfection. 

In all the parts of painting etztetz the Idew. 
In deſign the Ideal is ſupernatural Beauty, pro» 


duced by reuniting various beautiful parts, 
n with each obagr, a 19 Klare che þ | 
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is the maſs, and accidents choſen” "purpoſely pe 
to augment the beauty of a work. IH colours it 
ing it is the election of the tone which one cle 
gives to the things one repreſents, and the uſe to 
of colours more or leſs ſtrong, and moſt 
to receive the rays of light; the choice andthe 
employment of each thing with ſecurity and or 
art; as a'ſo the general tone of harmgs 
ny which one gives to a painting,” forms dhe ly 
Ideal in colouring. The Ideal in compolitjon 
conſiſts in 1magining an action not ſeen; ing the 
ing expreſsions which one cannot copy fm 
nature; and in uſing accidents and poetical ideas. 
Laſtly the Ideal enters into the charactem uf to 
the figures which one has to repreſent; ſuch as in to 
the poſture; in the fair of the head; in the mo» 
tions of the hands; in the movements of the feet; ha 
and in the geſtures of all the body; according to ide 


| | the temperament one would with to give them art 
„ in order that they may produoe more ellect and an 
variety in the painting. gr 

There 1s nothing ſingular in my placing ſti 

in the Ideal of Compoſition - the character of ſp: 

578. form, although that _— to regen * Re 

5 

The Ideal embraces two 1 The fiſt Is in 

to think of a thing and to adapt it to its place: in 

this belongs to Compoſition. The ſecond is the wi 


Execution; and this is proper to Deſign" th 
which one ought to be aware that all (he M 
Ines have the ſame character. 53 thi 

It behoves me alſo to ſay, that the 14eal 
pas likewiſe acceſs i in the compoſition,'of Dga» 


. 


— 
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; ſince to repreſent a man running ſwiftly, 
it is neceſſary, (copying nature,) to make the 
cloaths fly to one ſide; and when it is proper 
to do it in any other manner, is ary to uſe 
the Ideal. If, for example, an Angel flies, it is 
neceſſary to ſhow by the if he aſcends 
or deſcends; and in each member, and in all the 


figure, to make known by the folds, if he be tru- 


wi in action, or if he has accompliſhed it; if the 
motion be placid, ſtrong, or violent, and if it be 
the beginning or the end of the action: in fine, I 
believe the Ideal ought to enter even in the hair. 
To conceive and know what is this Ideal, and 
to what end it extends, I adviſe painters chiefly 
to read the poets, who have written nothing 
without having firſt imagined it, and thoſe who 
have known how to chooſe, the beſt of their 
ideas are the moſt excellent. So that in no 
art does the Ideal ſo much appear as in Poetry, 
and Painting, when they are managed by a 
great genius; and for that reaſon the Ancients 
ſtiled Painting dumb Poetry, and Poetry a 
ſpeaking Picture. But we will now retum to 
Raphael. | 
Raphael uſed not the Ideal in painting. except 
in the natural parts; but he availed of it much 
in the execution of the charactersrwhich he 
wiſhed to repreſent. - One cannot oppoſe to that 


the beauty with which he did the head of his 


Madonna, becauſe this ariſes from the beauty of 


the expreſsion. Raphael made viſible; in = 
modeſty, nobleneſs, chaſtity, and love towards 


her divine child; but — has a fineneſs * 
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taſte will agree, that if the daughter.of Niche 
were of a ſimilar expreſsion, it would by much 
ſurpaſs the Virgin of Raphael; and it would ap- 
pear, that the laſt had painted a Queen wih al 
grace and nobleneſs ; and the ancient rtiſt ani. 
vinity, and the mother of Ge. 
Raphael changed and improved Nature with 
regard to — but he left it as he found 
it with regard to Beauty; and ſometimes ont 
could alſo imagine better the objects He 
generally gave to his figures a very 
air, which ſhowed their virtue; but they are 
always human perſons. His Chriſt is no more 
than a man, if one compares him to Jobe er 
Apollo. His Fathers Eternal might be found 
in nature, and perhaps even more 
than them. In order for his figures = 
pear divine, he ſhould have ak 
his heads more air of Majeſty, and "oak 
leſs have ſhown thoſe parts which -denote 
mortality. A wrinkled ſkin, and torbid eyes 
ſhow the weakneſs of nature, What impro- 
priety, to repreſent the Creator of - all things 
fubject to human miſery ! Since the cuſtam 
has prevailed of repreſenting him under the 
figure of an old man, it is neceſſary to make 
him in a manner in which a the venera- 
bleneſs of age, but without its imperfections, 
and that it fills the imagination with the grand 
idea which we ought to have of the omnipotent; 
but to produce that, it is not n toattend 
- 1 much to truth as Raphael has done, 1 
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another, "without cauſing 
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depicted him with wy the miſetios''of an old 
man. | 
the Greciaiis were exellent in de Ideal 
part. When they repreſented the figures. of the 
Gods, they neither ſhowed the veins or the ten- 
dons, or at leaſt they did not mark them ag in 
men; and if in the Hercules ſuch things are 
viable, every one knows that it ought to be 
thus. Whilſt that hero was ſuppoſed Aiving 
and repoſing after his fatigue, - he was not 
God, for ſuppoſing ſuch, he would net have 
deen fatigued ; and in the ſyſtem of Paganiſm, 
there was a great difference between the Gods 
and Heroes, or Demigods. Laſtly, the aforeſaid 
manner df repreſenting Divinity one might fee 


in the Apollo, and in the Jove, which are in 
the Vatican Muſeum, mn. 


„ And ur the accordance 
ior to 
he 


Alſo in the Harmony, 
of the forms, the — are much 
— He knew, for example, 

to make the forehead ſerene . — 
— or chearful, xe. but he knew not What 
noſe or cheeks would go well with that fore- 
head. When tlie aneients made a ſmooth and 
ſerene forehead, they made alſo the noſe ſquare, 
and the ches of the ſame form and charucter. 

Laſtly, the particular character of the ancients 
is, that by one part of the "face,/one might 
know the character of the whole. - * —— 
has not this advantage, as one might 
noſe from any of his Laces, ani ſubſtitute 
any 'diffenance. 
His Virgins have all a ſerene fetehead, be- 


w 


4 
* 
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lieving thus to manifeſt nobleneſs and bag 


fulneſs. 

The ſame is in the heads of the nd of 
Niobe. Raphael made this by means of Ex- 
preſs ion, and not of Beauty, becauſe-if he had 
known the beautiful Ideal, he would have uni- 
ted to that forehead, a noſe of moderate con- 
tour, and not ſo overcharged as he has 1 
but as he had only Expreſsion in view, he 
lected almoſt all the reſt. He made the cheeks 
of the ſaid images round, in order tol give hir 
Virgins a youthful air, but that does not-aceord 
with Truth, becauſe a perſon Who has 
_ cheeks, has always the forehead divided in vas 
rious parts by the volume of the muſcles, ; Tho 
ſtyle of the ancients is not thus: all'the parts 
accord with them. The mouths of the Virgins 
of Raphael have all a little inclination to laugh- 
ter, thus to denote love, and the innocence of 
youth; but this does not agree with true Beauty. 
The ſame one might ſay of the Expreſaian of 
modeſty which he gives to the eyes. 

From, all this.I infer, that Raphael n 
Ideal in Beauty, but only in the execution of 
Expreſsion. He who is little ſatisfied with my 
reaſonings let him tell me, why Raphael made 
not his Angels as beautiful as they ought to be? 
becauſe being purely Ideal figures, the ima- 
gination of the painter had a field to diſplay as 
much Beauty as he liked. He muſt likewiſe tell 
me why he did not paint Venus and the Graces, in 
the Taſte of the ancients, or in ſome other which 
at leaſt approached it? When. he had not any 
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ſtrong expreſsion to paint, he was a pure imita- 
tor of Nature, nor knew what was 2 c 
From which I think I 75 
that Raphael had ex al Tate Me a 
Deſign, in Colouring 1 and in Clare * 
none. In general in Compoſition he had much 


of the Ideal; alſo in Expreſsion, and likewiſe 
much Beauty. From which one might deduce, 


how much he ought to be praiſed in Compoſition, 


Expreſsion, and in the ſymmetry of the bodies 
of certain kinds of figures; and one might alſo 
deduce, that his Taſte in Defign was excellent, 

and that he has opened the way to beautiful 
(drapery, although very little varied. 
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OF THE TASTE OF CORREGGIO. © © © 


ORREGGIO, like all the other Painters of 
his time, began with little Taſte, and 'was 

ſervily attached to nature, but he freed himſelf 
from it ſooner than all the reſt. Some pretend 
that he knew not the Antiques, but that is 
contradicted by ſome of his — of women, 
compoſed to reſemble the Venus of Medicis. 
Beſides that, Andrew Mantegna, his maſter, 
was ſo great an admirer of antiquity, that his ti- 
vals ſaid, he did ill not to finiſh his paint 

- ings of one ſole grey colour, becauſe thus they 
would at leaſt have appeared of the ancient bas- tha 
relief. This is a falſe criticiſm, becauſe Man» an 
tegna had not either the Grace, Beauty, or Taſte 
of the ancients; but ſolely deſired to imitate per 
them. Then if Correggio learnt to paint of Mon- 
tegna, which is very probable, as his firſt paint- jec 


C 
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ings partake ſomething. of his Taſte, although 
2 little more.oft, it is not therefore probable, 
that he was ignorant of the ancients, being the 
diſciple of a partizan ſo firenuous in antiquity. © 

It is alſo commonly ſaid, that, Correggio was 
never at Rome, but others maintain the contrary, 
and pretend further, that from a painting which 
was in the ancient church of the Holy Apoſtles 
at Rome, he took the idea for painting the Cu- 
pola at Parma. The truth is, that of theſe 
things we know nothing for certain, and the 
ſame might he ſaid of a thouſand other ſtories 
which are told of him, all full of contradictions. 

As for what regards his Taſte, I return to ſay, 
that he was very dry and ſteril, although he 
took his figures from Nature, But tly he 
ſaw that it was not ſufficient to imitate Nature 
wholly, but that it was neceſſary to ſelect the 
good from the bad, in order that the imitation 
might become pleaſing. Thus it , that 
his paintings had not ſufficient force to imitate 
Nature in all its extenſions, and he found it was 
neceflary not to imitate Nature, but its effects. 

From theſe reflections he changed his Taſte 
to another more ſweet; and conſidering that 
the ſole rotundity of parts do not conſtitute true 
imitation, and that it was neceſſary to break off 
that rotundity by varying the forms, he diſcovered 
a new taſte of Deſign, almoſt unknown before 
him. He began therefore to practice that dra- 
pery which gives ſuch elegance to his paintings. 
To this practice aided alſo the contoursof the ob- 
jects of his own country, becauſe the perſons of 


* 
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Lombardy are as the figures which he painted. 
He advanced always perfectionating, in order to 
give the higheſt force to his paintings, and formed 
a Taſte ſo original, that noone ſince has been able 
to imitate him. 

The Caracci's have end covered! to follow his 

ſteps: they have followed him, but not imitated 
him. Lewis Caracci was too harſh and uniform. 
Annibal varied little the form; and where Cor- 
reggio made the contours waving, he made them 
circular, and never convex. I ſay nothing of 
the colouring, becauſe never have the Catacet's 

remained famous in this : "yy were e 
opaque. 

In ſhort, Correggio an Raphael have bern 
littte/imitated, becauſe they poſſeſſed the moſt 
tranſcendent parts of the art. Raphael was emi- 
nent in the Ideal of Compoſition, and Correggio 
in Clare Obſcure, and one part of colouring. 
We ſhall now proceed to examine the puts 
moſt intereſting in an, and * 3 
Defign. l oy 
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ar THE DESIGN or CORREGGIO. | 


Tas fixſt taſte of the Deſign of Correggio, 
was, as I have ſaid, dry, — =o and rectilinial. 
He executed, like the inventors. of the art, 
what by force of his proper genius he found in 
Nature itſelf, diſcovering by little and little 
the variety of the contours. . 
make me believe that Correggio ſeen 
the antiques and endeavoured | to imitate 
them. If he had not ſeen. them as one ſees 
them at Rome, he might have ſeen them, as 
one ſees them at Parma, that is, in litthe quan- 
tity and not very excellent; but to a great ge- 
nius it is ſufficient to ſhow, the pattern of a thing 
„en of what the hn might be. I 
hazard this oonjecture, becauſe one does not 
ſee any work of Correggio intermediate with 
biedny: Kyle, and his grand Taſte; ſome cauſes 
therefore, muſt have led him to à ſtride ſo rapid. 
A piece of antiquity could make in his mind the 
lame impreſsion, which the works of Michael 
Angelo did in Raphael; but this effect could 
not happen without a favourable internal diſpo- 
ſition; becauſe exterior okjects ſerre only, as 
one may ſay, to put in the prin- 
ciples which. are held inert and without. exerciſe. 


nees 
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It is not extraordinary, if we know but little 
of the lite of Correggio, becauſe all his hiſto. 
rians deſcribe him as a moſt timid character. 
It might be that he was at Rome, but was known 
only to few perſons, which happens to many 
young painters; otherwiſe it would be ne 
* ſuppoſe that he ſtudied with incredible fa- 

— piece of antiquity, or that he took his 
— Taſte of Deſigning, and his great ſtyle 
by ſeeking variety in different forms, and in clare 
obſcure. Deſiring always to break off the con- 
tours by clare obſcure, and to vary continudllythe 
tints, he diſcovered not to be able to perform it 
with ſtraight and fim contours, becauſe if the 
exterior form be ſuch, the interior cannot he 
waved. In his firſt ſtyle he, found that diffi- 
culty, and it has therefere no reſemblanee to 
thoſe contours of his grand ſtyle, which are al 
waved, that is, compoſed of curved, concave, 
or convex lines, and if there be way ſtraight 
line one ſcarce perceives it. 

The effect which theſe curved Uns ues, 
is the invaluable grace which ſtamps the ſows 

reign character of Correggio. The convex line 

engrandiſes, and the concave gives: legerity. | 
The ancients diſpoſed in their contours of mo 
lines and angles than Correggio, becauſe they 


compoſed with ſtraight, convex, concave, und 


angular lines, and Correggio uſed only the t 
oppoſite ones, concave - and convex. For that 
reaſon; he is ſometimes affected, vulgar; and 
common; which ariſes: from having *tufed: the 
convex" in place of the ſtraight” ke and l 
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concave in place of the angular. Tkis'is the 
cauſe why he had not the nervous Taſte of Ra- 
phael, or the nobleneſs and characteriſtie of the 
ancients. ' Nevertheleſs, the Deſign of Correg- 
gio is not ſo deſpicable as ſome people believe, 
becauſe at leaft if has one Prineipal part of per- 
ſection, which is the Ideal, in whack conliſts | 


grace, 
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or THE CLARE OBSCURE or c, 

In this en icke of the 4, Ger. 
reggio arrived to the ſummit of eminerice ; and 
I am ſurpriſed, that painters are fo blind, that 
they do > not praie hit mote in that” than in 
colouring, which is not his beſt part. 


If they would ſtu N Bwietzon, they 
would compuptiend! p y. that the torce 
that man is in the . and truth 


the Clare Obſbure, and it we were to take Tray 
that he would remain inferior to W 

tian or Vandyke; but the grace reſults 
from his rotundity, and always were ' taſte, - 
oblige one to confels, that if he has not 
man perfect, he has produced figures the moſt 
graceful in the world, | * 
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his figures the the ſame effect of Nature, and 
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In my opinion, Correggio has ſurpaſſed. all 


other Painters in- Clare Obſcure. Raphael 
as J have ſaid in his place, arrived not to give to 


for that reaſon he tailed much in the truth of 
that part. Truth in painting is that which is 
ſubſilling and effective, and. is not. ſubject 0 
contradictions, and differs not from the thing 
itſelf. According to Truth nature never preſents 
different objects with the ſame force, and in that 
Correggio was more intelligent than in any other 
thing, and executed it with perfection. 

The different poſtures, and ſituations of the 
body make different effects of light; and the 
ſame form of the parts vary the — becauſe 
a rotund object gives a luminous point, and a 
plain one light itſelf; and that made Correggio 
conceive that he ought not to give to different 
things an equal force, or form of light; that the 
internal clearneſs of a painting is different ar · 
cording as the parts become illuminated b 
the interpoſed air; and that the miſt. of li 
and Woes produces, a grey tint; and la 
he knew. that a continued yariety was veel, 
and that therefore one ſhould never repeat the 
ſame force either in the Clare or the Obſcure.) 

One obſerves in Correggio anothar quality, 
which increaſes much the beauty of his works 
and which is, his having known how to gie to each 
ſhade the tone correſpondent to its coolout. For 
example, in his paintings one diſtinguiſhes very 
well the ſhade gf a cloth of roſe colour from a 
red cloth, and a white ſkin from the ſhade of a 
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he uſed : ſhade, ; but to the. made he, 
gave reflections, of light; and when e, had. | 
to uſe the moſt perfect white, ho oppaled&.ano-. 
ther colourimore;obſcures thus, he gaye | 
tion to things without ever emplop ing afl 
contradictions; ſo that he, never; illuminated 3 | 
obſcure matter to make it ſerve as a clear grgun 
to the ſhade of a clear matter. In ſhort he 
every colour to its degree and dignity. ' © 
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OF THE, COLOURING. OF: CORREGGHP- 1 

2 pattootid DRE. adv mnt} 2ag0iftor 
CorneoG10had: a very good colouxings; but; 
not very delicate or refined. The, ground. i 
generally brown like the people of his country.. 
His fleſh appears too ſolid, which , ariſes, frame 
his colours being yellowiſn, redifh, and. greqauſhy 
in the half tint. In nature, fat makes Ihe palid 
colour; fleth tlie red; humidity the. blusiſna 
tour ; and upon thoſe effects Correggio made; 
not ſufficient obſervations; ſo that his ; figures, 
appear of too tough a ſkin, as if beſmeared with. 
greaſe, His ſhades are too uniform and mo- 
votonous, and partake a little of the brown. £0- 
our. Of the reſt he choſp well the grounds of 
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CHAP. V. 


OF THE COMPOSITION OF CORREGIO, 


Conrtgero had for the models of. his tom- 

ſitions things very little intereſting, and for 

- he diſptzyed no truly beautiful In- 

kon. In the 2 
pressen; | 

had a little more: of exprefiins Wh bs 

vely ſubjects, than in his feriBus ones. 


ant 


** 


He characteriſed wen _ Ro of de, 
although with kttle variety 


fo 
that nile difference paſſed — bend 
of his Madonnas and — of. ki Weis al 
„Ke well 
his groups, but all his paint done to 
explain the beautiful maſs of —— 
rather than the natural expreſion of fe fub- 
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5 Me „Which thi t. be Im eri 
f ting. Bechalle if Natitre „or & 5 
covers any Fele . of. fold i in hs ſhalle, we 
ſee the — thing lf” mote diſtinct in — 
light, by reaſon that here the ſhade is true ſhade, 
and in painting it is only an obſcure colour; 
and it is neceſſary Kat ã painting be illuminated 
in order to be ſeen. Natura] light has ſpendor 
in itſelf, and in banking it ,es, more 
than a clear colour. a painting it 
da, that to be "gore in a manner not reſplen- 
dant, ot have the. ſame effect 
of light: Weder one ſhould not be able to 
| Ang, any t tin For this reaſon "Ne 
,neceffary that in execution, the 
mould adi of e rules, 1 0 Certain . 
t 1 5 55 which are merely idea}; waking the 
which are in the ſhade: more” obſcare 
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tint as it really is in nature, it woul certainly 
want the neceſſary colour to imitate light. 

Being thus proved that Correggio obſerved all 
theſe rules to perfection, I believe that he me- 
rits the title of an Ideal} nd ſublime painter 
in the part of Clare Obſcure. © For what ri 
colouring, he has not been the imitator of Na- 
ture, except in the part of drapery, which he 
knew how to chooſe according to the n 
maſs, He knew alſo perfectly the force and de- 
gree of colouring, in order to revive or weaken 
that which he thought agreed with the compo- 
ſition. He had enough of the Ideal for certain 
intricate figures, but that is Ideal in effect, and 
not in fundament. In: ſhort” Correggio ſub- 
jected all the parts of painting to the election 
of beautiful effect, and Clare Obſcure, and all 
the beauty which he had e 18 derived 
from that enn #1301 e Sno cy" 
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ITIAN began to aua painkeg' a 
- School of Giovanni, and af Gentil ö 
but one finds no work of his dame after that 
taſte; from whence I believe that he applied 
himſelf to copy only ſome paintings off loſe 
profeſſors to make his ſtudies apart. Allo Gior- 
gione was at the ſame ſchool; but ſu 
his maſters quicker than Titian did, becauſe it 
appears to me that his talent was much the ſame 
as that of Correggio, and he found by the ſame 
way a beautiful clare obſcure, and a taſte more 
raiſed and powerful than that of Bellini. Titian 
ſeeing that, abandoned his maſters, and put him- 
ſelf to ſtudy with Giorgione, taking from him 
force, ſweetneſs, and rotundity; but nerally 
= ſpeaking he could not equal him in the * 
| deur of Taſte. Yet notwithſtanding, in the Vel. 
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try of the Churek BEE. A Saru at Venice, 
there is & beautiful painting by Titiaf, of A = | 


louring more brilliant than Pole of Glorgone 
everr any others of His own works. 
he then knew how to his Mite. Fr 5 
improve his taſte, as well in the form as in the 
Colouring; although ke made ſome of his works 
admirable, and others worth nothing. 

One might almoſt fay that Vice was A Vit 
in the Venitian School, fince it made 127 
ſolicitude in painting; and for that reafon eſ- 
teemeũ Tintoretti, who had no other merit. From 
wheriee it atiles that in that ſchool there were 
few defigners; becauſe to deſign well, Fi web 
much patience, and uch refleRtion, in ofder ts. 
— part and combine the whole og: 

Titan, although he Knew how t6 
well rem frequently into the vice of dif; patching 
uickly ; but fot all that he is fuperièt in de- 
gn to aff the other Venitian paintets; becauſe 
he had wiſdom, and hatictice, to Falk amoſt 
Gch Mute is Nah) ir 
to e reafont, he cb 

tented himfelf with only the” effects. by 
theſe means he acquired an admirable Ns 
ing, which is the part in which he ſurmounted 
above all others in his beſt time. Towards the 
laſt years of his life, from weakneſs of age, he 
changed his ſtyle, and produced a Taſte low 
and trivial, preſerving notwithſtanding a gene» 
ral good tone of colouring. 

Many times he was harſh, becauſe he wiſhed 
to diſpatch quickly, His beſt works are to be 
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ſeen at Venice, and among other painti 
there is a beautiful Venus in the houſe of Graſsi, 
deſigned and painted i in his beſt time; but his 
beſt painting is Saint Peter the Martyr, in 
which he ſhows great deſign and colouring, and 
appears there to have ſurpaſſed himſelf. All 
his parts are ſtudied from nature, without the 
appearance of the art with which they are 
done; and they are painted with ſuch boldngls 
that they appear as done from ide. 
In general Titian did not finiſh much his 
paintings. But with the little hedid, he ex preſſed 
much as Correggio with all his attention and 
fatigue. In the laſt, however, all is as men 
and 1 in the firſt endellent imitation of nature. 
His drapery is light, and it has alſo the Ideal; 
but partakes of minutiæ and triteneſs. H 
fields are the moſt beautiful that I know. ; but 
the part in which he is ſo eminently {us 
rior is, in colouring, and in certain bold 
{trokes, which would be uſeful to augment the 
beauty of Correggio. Laſtly, no one has 
known ſo well as him how to uſe the half tint of 
Natar N which has an effet as n 2 
ature. .. 4 
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' CHA 7. I. 


ON ME DESIGN OF TN. 


Ar the beginning, Titian was ir his Con- 
tours, fromimitating his maſter. Hethen enlarged 
his taſte, by endeavouving to imitate nature; 
and to give freedom to his pencil, 3 ü 
lected Deſign, and gave into an ordinary and 
gar tafte. Notwithſtanding that, he has made 
his children more beautiful than any vther 
ter; ſo much ſo, that Puſsim ſtudied himalways 
in that and Fi go che moſt famous in that 
part, took his childen from Titan 

There is no doubt H his havitig — 
Jent to becomea Defigner; bocuuſe he 
ſeſſed much —— of ſight ur anitating; 
nature and antiiuity, if — -withee to 
have ſtudied it; but th tranſport of eo 
left him no time to malce this party f, ud; 
from whence I run no riſt in lying tit Th 
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OF THE COLOURING OF TITIAN. 


-- UNFORTUNATELY we haveſo few: paintingsof 
Giorgione, that one can ſcarce conjecture ſuffioi- 
ent by them to judge of his abilities: we have 
however enough of Titian when he imitated him, 
not to doubt to which of the two we ought to 


attribute the merit of having taught — 
the painting of drapery, and the uſe af coloum. 


In ſhort, I attribute that invention to Titian, 
ſince one ſees in his paintings, that if he were 
not the inventor, he managed that art as if he 
had created it. He was the firſt after the reeſ- 
tabliſnment of painting, who knew how to pro- 
fit advantageouſly of the ideal in different colours 
of drapery. © Before him all the colours of dra- 
-pery were uſed indifferently, and almoſt the 
hole were painted with the ſame degree of clare 
and obſcure. Titian and Giorgioni knew that 
red approximates things; that yellow: attracts 
and retains the rays of light ; that blue is ſhade, 
and is fit for making any thing very obſcure. 
They knew alſo the effects of rich colours, and 
further knew how to make advantage of all theſe 
obſervations, By ſuch means Titian found the 
true idea of beautiful colouring, and the man- 


ner of giving the ſame grace, clearneſs of tone, 
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and dignity of coloury to thads,: nue latins 


as to light. il) zur? 25070 m 
And thus he knew how w diſtioguith wits 
quantity of half tints the branifpnrent Rom the 
rough ſkin, and with the pure colours of yellow 
and black, he painted pinguidity, and finally, he 
arrived to ſignify with each tint, the true pro- 
priety of any thing ; and knowing beſides that 
tranſparent colours were more indeciſive 
than the opaque, and that the light fixed" in 
the one, and paſſed to the other, he 
that eminent degree of colouring in which he 
has not had a competitor. b 
The Roman ſchool has never had the Mice 
of good colouring. ' That of Lombardy . 
ſeſſed it a little better; and the venitian chert 
has been excellent in it. n 34+ T6? 
This ariſes from practice. The Venitiunb ex 
erciſed much the painting of pecan 
gave them the opportunity of 
from nature, and of ſtudying its great variety; be. 
cauſe thoſe who were, portrayed wiſhed to be 
painted in their own ts, and for that rea- 
ſon the Painter was obh ged to imitate a great va- 
riety of things, ſuch as velvet, ſattin, ſilk, cloth, 
linen, gems, & c. and they left not that to be re- 
vived much by the genius of the artiſt, who they 
wiſhed to do it well, nor eould excuſe bim, 
if he did not perform it. 
The amateurs ſeeing the things well imitated; 
accuſtomed themſelvesto that taſte of painting $ 
that the pain» 


ter ſhould: make his portrait ſomeway-ftriking, 
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and Mat he ſhould alfe make it variouſſy rich, 
in order that they might ſee the portraitzas they: 
wete.-- In Rome'where-the ancient taſte predo- 
minates, they make little account of this variety, 
and endeavour, to, make things with the greateſt 
ſimplicity poſſible. The amateurs ſeargh for the 
moſt hervical ſubjecs, in which groat-yatiety is 
hurtful. * From their infancy they learn theſe 
maxims,- and aceuſtom-themſelves to a taſte of 
eolouring which is not ſo various orf ſo true ag 
| the Ideal and choſen ſtyle. W. £28: 06 5: 
\ The Germans, Flemangs,. and Dutch, have 
| had better colouring than the Romans. Rubens 
1 and Vandyke improved much their ſtyle by 
I painting velvet and ſattin; and the firſt gave it 
=. ſuch. ſtyle of reflections and accidents of light 
Tl | that he made the fleſh as relucent as the ſattin. 
He had ſtudied Titian, whoſe taſte was a little 
compatible with his own, but his colouring is 
admirable and various, nor has he-ever forgotten 
the general harmony. Rubens knew net what 
this was, and when he wiſhed to practice it, he 


aſſembled. only colours in a maſs, making one 
| | reflect upon the other, without obſerving that eo · 
lours offerid the ſight when they do not accord 
. well with another. Behold a elear example. 
# The colours of the Irus have among, them-a 


good harmony; but if one takes away the red, 

the blue, or the yellow, the harmony is preſently 
dieſtroyed. The ſame happens in a painting, 
| | in which is wanting ſome. of the aforeſaid eo - 
| lours; and the reaſon is, that their true eencore 
dance conſiſts only in the equilibrium ef the 
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three prineipal colours. redy blur, and: yellow 
Rubens ——— his paintings much of ſome of 
theſe three cdlours, but he knew not the equi» 
librium like Titian, who made all his painting 
according to the rules of the moſt exact harmo- 
ny, and for that reaſon he might be reputed the 
moſt perfect colouriſt that has ever been. t 


C-H AP. IV: 


OF THE CLARE OBSCURE OF TITIAN. * | 
Many have pretended, that Titian invented 
a kind of particular Clare Obſcure, which they 
ſay to be that which gives to his paintingꝭ the ad- 
mirable effeetwhichthey have; but theſe deoeive 
themſelves in the ſame manner of others uh 

make Correggio the beſt oolouriſt. The genera- 
lity of people in praiſing Titian ſay, that his figures 
appear of a living fleſh, and in the ſame confeſe 
the excellence of his colouring. To paſs enco- 
miums on Correggio, they likewiſe fay, that 
one might almoſt paſs one's hand between the 
objects of his painting. And what has that to 
with colouring? This one might do in a deſign. 
and the other upon ate of colours. The 
peculiarity which, Titian has in his Clare Ob- 
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ſcure, atiſes ſolely from his colouring; for 
knowing that ſhades loſe the quality of theit do- 
lours, and render them dark, he knew how to 
give them the tone which they ought to have, 
and by his knowledge in colouring, he made 
ſomething of good in Clare Obſcure. He like- 
wiſe beſtowed great attention in the imitation: 
of nature, which he copied regularly ; and 
ſince nature is ſo various, the ſame variety is to 
be found in his works; but he did not ſtudy it 
by the ſame principles of Correggio : he con- 
tented himſelf whulely by imitating it as he ſaw 
it, without adding any thing of the Ideal. 
Theſe my propoſitions are not to be taken ri- 
urouſly, as if I would pretend to make Titian 
totally ignorant of Clare Obſcure, and Correggio 
of Colouring; ; my intention is only to com 
the merits of theſe great artiſts, and to diſcover 
the parts in which each has remained excellent; 
becauſe in an art ſo extenſive, as painting it is 
not poſsible that one ſole limited underſtanding 
can embrace the whole in the ſame degree: of 
perfection. 
From whence, by all that which 1 have ſaid, 
I do not mean that the aforeſaid t painters 
were ignorant of any of the eſſential parts of the 
art; I mean only that each had ſome -part in 
which he excelled more than in another. 
Raphael for inſtance will appear to be arrived 
to the higheſt point of perfection in deſign, to 


him who does not conſider the beautiful anci- 


ent ſtatues which are ſuperior to him. He who 
has not ſufficicnt inſtruction will ſometimes pre- 
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general. In colouring he was much more Ideal, 
by having well known the characters and de- 
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fer the Clare Obſcure of Titian to that of Cor- 


reggio; but as I ought to underſtand theſe 
things they could not perſuade me in the ſame 


.9 


C H A P. V. 
OF THE IDEAL OF TITIAN. 


T1T1AN had very little Ideal in deſign. In 
clare obſcure he had ſufficient to underſtand na- 
ture; not however as much as Correggio, be- 
cauſe his clare obſcure is not ſo abundant and 


grees of each colour, as alſo the proper place in 
which to apply them. The ſcience of placing 
a red cloth in preference to a blue one, &c. is 
not ſo eaſy as is imagined; and this is what Ti- 
tian underſtood in the higheſt perfection. He 
likewiſe very well knew the harmony of co- 
lours, which is in part Ideal, and which one 
ſees not in nature if it be not firſt comprehended 
in the imagination, I ſay the ſame of clare ob- 
{cure ; becauſe the degradation of light has not 
in painting the ſame force as in Nature: the ſame 
happens to harmony and colours, where pure 
imitation ſerves as nothing, 


——— — 
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As Titian has remained ſo excellent in thk 
part, one might conclude, that he had much of 


the Ideal. With regard to invention he was ve- 


ry ſimple, and in general he thought not of it 


more than was abſolutely neceſſary, and of 
courſe added nothing to it of the Ideal. 


CHAP. VI. 


or THE COMPOSITION OF T71TIAN. 


Hrs firſt Compoſitions were ſymmetrical, ac- 
cording to the manner of this time. His ſecond 
ſtyle was a little more eaſy, but without any 
particular rule. In his laſt it appears that he 
fearce thought of what he compoſed, although 
by chance one here finds ſome expreſsion. 
Many times he placed portraits in his paintings, 
and-his compoſitions remained the more cold. 
If -he-compoſed any thing well, it was fo rare as 
not to give him a habitual merit. Finally in 
this part he did no more than follow fimple na- 
ture without obſerving the expreſsion of the art. 
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mining it well, all is ſuch” confuſion that it ap- 
pears as if they knew nothing of the matter. I be- 
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OF THE TASTE « or THE ANCIENT. 


['5ToRIAxs Wine my thing s of the i in- 
vention of the art of delening, but exa- 


believe it is impoſsible to know the true origin of 

the arts, hocauſe perhaps they have been invented 
at different times, and places, as has happened 
with peinting, Which inventions olalined by ſome 
cities of Europe, at the ſame time the Chineſe 
pretend to have known it many ages before. It 
might have that deſigning was in- 
vented at the ſame tirks in'Greees; - and 
in Tuſcany, or that ſome of theſe people had 
taken it from others; but there is no neceſsity 
for ſeeking this out, nor would the knowledge 
of it be of any cohſiderable utility. For that 


reaſon I do not enter into this diſpute, ifaving | 
VOL. 1. Nn 
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men of erudition to examine if there have 
been two or more cities of the ſame name, and 
in which of theſe has been born ſuch an artiſt 
as has invented or perfected any; point of 
the art. My object MT ſpeak- Babes the 
ſtudy of the ancients, and of the way they have 
taken to invent painting and ſculpture; like- 
wiſe of their Taſte, and of the maixms by which 
I figure to myſelf they have been operated. 

I incline to believe that deſign was the 
firſt found by men, and that painting and ſculp- 
ture came after; that in the beginning they 
knew nothing of ſculpture, and that painting 


was begun ſtill later: that the firſt deſigns were 


the imitation of the human form : that in fculp- 
ture they began by forming earthly figures; an 

that this was the firſt ſtep which the artsapproaths 
ed towards the imitation of nature; becauſe 
of a thing which one ſees at all ſides it js more 
eaſy to expreſs the form than even in deſign, 
which requires more reflection, and for that 


reaſon has leſs of mechaniſm than ſculpture. 


However it may be, I do not hazard to decide 
upon that point; only I am perſuaded thut the 
ancients began the art of deſigning with forms 
very ſimple, long and ſtraight, after the manner 
of the figures, which we ſee in the Tuſcan Vaſes. 

T imagine that Philoſophy, and the other or- 
naments of the mind, flouriſhed among the an- 


cients before they cultivated ſculpture and 


painting, and that for this reaſon they purſued 
4 way totally different from the moderns; that 
is to ſay, they followed the direction: of reaſon, 
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and not of practice and;taprice ; becauſe we ſee 
they preferred the moſt neceſsary things 
to thoſe which were leſs ſo; from whence they 
directed their firſt attention to the muſeles, and 
the next to proportion, conſiſting in theſe two 
parts the moſt uſeſul — of the hu- 
man form; and this is the character of their 
primitive Taſte. All this one obſerves in hiſto- 
ries and in the divine and human figures which 
they have repreſented, and one — . equally 
that thoſe who applied themſelves to the art of 
deſigning, were not ignorant people Who worked 
only mechanically: they had likewiſe reaſon 
for their guide. We ſee: that their vaſes 
are of an admirable form, and ate executed with 
the higheſt delicacy and art; which was not to 
be done without much reflection and great 
ſtudy. In theſe figures one finds à proportion, 
impoſsible to be known and practiſed About an 
art which gives ſecure rules. Theſe rules could 
not be founded otherwiſe than in proportion, 
which was invented and practiſed by the 
Greeks, who knew it from the beginning, taking 
it ſimply from the beautiful Nature of their 
time and country; and if they had accuſtomed 
themſelves to work in that part without rule, 
like the moderns, they. would have made of 
leaſt from error) ſome heads varied and di 
rent: but we ſee there is a proportion abſerved. 
in the whole. | 
In the ſecond epoch they began. to know 
that this uniformity of rule e a dry and 
mechanical Taſte; therefore they agrandized 


had done before: they conferved dein 
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their ſtyle by giving to their figures an air'of ho 


bleneſs, what ao, not paſs for fe hay ep 
They extended the: members more 


ſtraight lines, and thus felt into à taſte rather 
heavy, although not of bad ſtyle, beeauſe the 
dryneſs of the firſt abandoned, this Was of 
courſe by that much better. Of this ſecond 


| ſtyle we fee ſome Tuſcan ſtatues as, for -exam- 


le, the Tuſcan Amazon, which is rough and 
Lea cavy, but notwithſtanding of good character, 
One- might infer that the Greeks of that Epoch 
followed the ſame track, as far as we en learn 
from the few monuments which have remained 
of that time. Their forcheads are flat; their 
noſes iquared, their brows much marked, and 
and their lips out almoſt ſtraight. All this proves 
what 1 ade, and one might ſee it confirmed 
other ſtatues in the MIN RERVA Ma- 
DICA, of the palace of 'Giuſtiniani, whoſe fim- 
plicity of contours makes me deine mai 
a work of that ſecond pon. 
The ſtatutes compoſing the group of the u- 
ble of Niobe appear to me to imitate othet done 
chen th taſte of Greece was a little mere te- 
lined; . The proportions are of the beſt perfec- 
tion; the forms are ſublime, and appear of great 
beauty, but they want notwithſtanding a cer- 
tain foftneſs Which, was not known U times 
much poſterior to that. On account ef Weir 


lines being too ſtraight they make tos many 


angles 15 hort they want that ſablime ele- 
gange, and that 8 perfectly varied;'which 


and that if other painters p ed ſome part 
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one admires in other 'Grecian' ſtatues; ſuch as 
in the Apollo, the Ghdiator, the Venus, and 
in the Ganymede. 1 conjecture that the 
aforeſaid ſtatues of Niobe were anterior to 
Alexander the Great, becauſe they have not 
beautiful drapery, and becauſe one diſcovers 
that their authors thought only of avoiding the 
dryneſs of the firſt Ayl, and the heavineſs of | 
the ſecond. (1 | 

In the time of Alexander, or 2 tie after, 
they arrived to the higheſt perfection in the art, 
by giving more motion to their contours, and 
by taking from the ftone that rudeneſs occa- 
ones by uniform lines and angles. In a 
word, the able ſculptors began to ſtudy the fleſh. 
It was then that ſculpture ceaſed to be an im- 
perfect art, and became unten to the true imi- 
tation of Nature. 

I take it upon me to fay chat ſculpture owes 
this laſt” effort to inting, becaufe before 
the progreſs which it made in the Schoot | 
of Pamphilus it was not arrived to true 
perfection. Then appeared Apelles his diſciple, 
who fixed the attention and taſte of his age, 125 
aboliſhing minutiz and dryneſ ryneſs. He fn | 
other painters, that each was — in fome 

part, but that oRACR was properly his, atid that 
ac knew how much he had to give to =" wa 
a work. Ne did'hotfay this to ſhow that Ke 
fond of n e but to ſhow What de New. 
how to omit things which 0 ht to n 
perfection, be poffeſſed the union of the Hole. 
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I have faid this in order to explain better my pro- 
polition, becauſe I believe that when; ſculptors 
ſaw the elegance and grace of the works of Apelles 
and his contemporaries, they opened their eyes, 
and introduced in their Art that admirable. taſte 
which has produced ſuch prodigies of beauty. 
Painting likewiſe then acquired more reputation, 
becauſe Philip, father of Alexander, made a 
law in conſideration of Pamphilus, ordering: 
that painting ſhould not be taught to'any but 
free perſons, which in his time ſignified ale. 
From that, Painters became to be more e | 
ed; and the great fortunes which they acquired: 
ſupplied their wants to perfect this beautiful 
profeſsion, which until then was rather rare, ad 
ſculpture. was more common. 

Until the 'time of Alexander, the 1100 55 
ways continued increaſing, and afterwards; al- 


though they were very much extended, yet 


nothing was added to their perfection. This 
age reſembled that of Raphael, in the which one 
ſees on aſudden ſuch beautiful productions, as. 


neither before or aſter the revival of the Arts 


were ever more to be ſeen; and although af. 
terwards have been found the methods to im- 
prove ſome parts, yet there have been none, 
who, upon the whole, have been able to eqns 
the great men of that tine. X 

From the age of Alexander even to the diſ- 


ment, but in the trifling and uſeleſs. parts; whilſt 


the ancients of the good time applied themſelves 


truction of the Arts with the Grecian Empire, 
they always went on acquirin ſome, new orna - 
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only to the principal parts, without rophreivſ 4 
to ſtudy the fineneſs' of the hair, or ſach Tike 
minuteneſs; being engaged only to perfect the 
imitation of the naked; nor in general did they 
loſe ſo much time in the drapery as We do. 

It is certain that in times poſterior to the 
liberty of Greece, there have been ſome ſeulp- 
tors who in part have equalled the great men 
of Antiquity; and ſometimes in the ſoft; and 
fleſhy taſte have ſurpaſſed them; yet notwitk- 
ſtanding they will never compare with the firſt, 
becauſe they have not had imaginations ſo ſu- 
blime, or ideas ſo elevated as had the Artiſts 
of that happy age, when opulence and liberty 
tired their talents, and nouriſhed cal _ . 
cellent and divine. Ep 

As the Empire encrenſed; the Arts of Greets 
came to Rome; but I know not how much 
flouriſhed there, not finding one good Mate 
with the name of a Latin Author. Perhaps'the 
Roman Artiſts, like many moderns, affected to 
put their names in a learned language. Who 
knows that? I however incline to believe that 
that Nation did not cultivate' the Arts to fuch 

a degree as to be able to leave us monuments 
of admiration. We have a great number of 
ſtatues which we believe to be of Roman Taſte; 
or at leaſt if they were found in Greece, they 
did not merit the trouble of being conveyed to 
Rome. But in the major part of them one diſ- 
tinguiſhes, the character of the nation by *the 
heads, and the greater part of the buſts, under 
the effegies of ' Gladiators and Soldiets; befides 
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that, their ſtyle is harſh, which one fets in all 
their portraits, and particularly in | ny which 


were done in the times neareſt to t Bs nw | 


taſte. of Greece, which are thoſe of Ce 


tus, and alſo. of the Anterior Conſuls. In 2 4 


even to the time of Nero the Arts thone little 
in Rome; and when they flouriſhed more in the 
time of Trajan and Adrian, I believe that the 

artiſts were all Grecians, as one ſees by their 
ſtyle, which even in its weakneſs pref Fill 
the good maxims of antiquity, that is to ſay; 
ſimplicity-of the contours, totallity of "the pro- 


n and the. beautiful ants of the 


Sicilians had alſo the Grecian good taſte, 
and preſery'd it for a long time, without how- 
ever touching perfection, becauſe they were 
leſs eorrect than the Grecians, and more rotund 
and loaded, nor. ever arrived to work noe 
with the ſame fineneſs and poliſh... 1 

Antiquarians haveerred in lexrching den 
where it cannot be, which is, in engraved ſtones. 
That which they could profit themſ in this 


was only inthe ſtyle with which they were execu- 


ted. The authors could, there only diſoover heau- 
ty in that which was eaſy, and in avoidingditfieul- 
ty, by which they would have fallen into Error. 

But returning to the works of the Romans, 1 
maintain that their monuments which have fe- 
mained, and which we know to have been much 
eſteemed in their time, are not executed; with 
the higheſt finiſh, and all their art js reduced 
to a beautiful ang: noble facility, The deca- 


relle e 
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from tlie multitudè 8 
commo WIL ing diff te nnd 
teeming in the moſt fd = 
other profefgion*thitf 
quence, the Profeſsors of 
reſpected, became to "(ii | 
their art ab a Hud or 11159 at and 7 
worthy ofily of e HEE ale, 
in this 3 it < cent total. ryi 
being dèſttoyeck by tl erden of vl 
pire, the wats, ELL of the BatBarlatis,Þh | 
of religion, and by aboliſhitig* of 'the, 
thus they gave the laſt ſtab to N ſte, 150 
deſtroyed the beautiful thipgs' left © bythe An. 
cient „ api 
Vet, notwithſtanding the et to 0 
Greeks of that miſerable atid o ee Countty⸗ = 
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the preſeryation of the Arts, 223 or 1 
them; becauſe they tranſß ſportell . Linn 


time painting into itaty Ys 1 5 there i 
to be cultivated 80 im proved by et nts 
Venitians, and by the ech le oy 

to Raphael, Titian. ak Corgi 1 0 
it to the higheſt degr ee of pe 55 


which. phat, it ret for 0 fall int 0 9285 
even to he in me, and we hi e 


entire ruin if Wwe toceed: on thew 15 fee 
continued. ' This i ir in ort wine I think af tr 


| invention, pr rogreſs; an and Age 1 5 860 
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In the begi there was but one Taſte 
only, which was deformed and vulgar. The 


Egyptians fixed it there, nor ever improved it, 


becauſe the nature of their country was not ca- 


pable of ſuſtaining their ideas of ion, either 


in beauty, or pro 


portion. 
The Grecians, and the W were the firſt 


who diſcovered the proportions. They ſoon 
knew that a part which was ſupported by ano- 
ther ought to be lighter than that which ſup- 
Cana, 3 15 From thence they inferred, that its | 

nd, a foot, or a head was very large it was 


deformed ; they reflected that every body ought 
to have the property and capacity of perform- 


ing all its motions with facility, and that every 
motion is exercifed by the joints, and there- 
fore they applied themſelves to obſerve that the 
neck unites the arms, as alſo the thigh the 
legs, and to theſe the feet and toes; Ur, reflec- 
ting on the manner of the force and gradua- 


, 


tion, and of the actions and motions of theſe. 
parts, they acquired the idea of the legerity and. 


eaſe which one obſerves in the Tuſcan figures. 
They knew that the force of the poſture: of a 
figure began from below, and roſe gradually, 


becauſe the foot ſuſtains the leg, that the thigh 


upon which is placed the trunk; and. thus 


philoſophiſing upon it, they found that there 
ought to be a certain proportion between the 


length and thickneſs of theſe parts. Then pro- 
ceeding further they found, that in all the 
members of the body, there were two contrary 


mts, one of ation, and- the other of re- 


% 
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poſe; that is, the force. which operates, and 
that which ſuſtains; and that to ſignify the firſt, 
eaſe and legerity in the extremities, were ne- 

ceſſary, and that for the ſecond they ought to 
be more ſolid and robuſt, and of courſe they 
made the extremity a little 3 but ſince 
thickneſs of erate into 
heavineſs, they proved thal — eaſe was de- 
rived from the proportion of the members with 
wy 2 and thus they ſaw the neceſsity of 
long folds, as effectually one ſees in all 
the the beſt ont ſtatues of that time, and by ap- 
plying all theſe obſervations to that which they 
ſaw in the beautiful nature of their country, 
4 they eſtabliſhed rules grounded upon reaſon. 

From this I am of opinion that we owe the 

knowledge of beautiful proportion to the beſt 

artiſts of the firſt epoch of the art. In the ſe- 

cond they conſerved all the proportions of CY = 
length which were firſt eſtabliſhed ; but having 
ſeen that that taſte was too dry and ordinary, 
they began to change it by making the joints . 
ſomething ſtraighter, and ſhorter, with which 
they introduced alſo more grandeur and ſoftneſs, 

With all that they found not the mode of in- 
tirely correcting their dryneſs, becauſe b — 
avoiding the ſtraight lines, they mixed wi 
them the ' convex, and knew not how towave 
them. 

The works which we have of that epoch, appear 
as if they were ſtrangled in their birth, becauſe 
where they found two convex lines they formed 

an angle of great profundity, and by that this 
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clearly in the characters which they gay 
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ſtyle appears to be cut off in the beginning, 
This ole of 3 lines was nat howeyer abſo- 
lute, or Ar . e only ſerved: to 
combine, the ſtraight lines, the one. e 
things hich incline ra and the ns 
for thoſe which | incline inwards. .I mean to 
ſay that where the entrance ought to be More 
powerhpl, there they placed a curve more ra» 
pid; and where, they wiſhed to extend much, 
2 they lengthened the ſtraight ings This 
was taken from the firſt ſtyle, and one No 


the heads, and in which they formed a Apagh 
line from the root of the hair even to the oo 
the noſe. They lowered the little parts to ex» 
alt the great ones, ſubjecting themſelves only 
to the general forms. This one might obſerve 
in the heads of Jove, the aforeſaid Minerva, and 
in others of that time, where the artiſts have 
uſed much the ſtraight lines and angles, and 
have been attentive to the principal parts, omit- 
ting the leſſer ones. They made the forehead 
plain: from the root of the hair, as I have faid, 


even to the . of the noſe, all is a direct 


line. The ſuperior ſurface is all plain, and 
from thence to the upper lip it forms a direct 
angle. The two ſides are alſo plain, and the 
noſtrils are ſcarely marked, not to interrupt the 
principal form, which they compoſed of. two 
lateral triangles, and one plain upon the ſupe- 
rior part; nor did they mark the bone of the 
noſtrils: from that, even to the moſt prominant 
part of the upper lip t ey made another plain, 


. 
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almoſt as long as that of the noſe, which -give? 
a certain git of gravity and:nobility, 1; baheve 
they would have made alſo the under lip 
of the ſame form, if nature hat not made it lo 
different; becauſe I ſee that they endeavoured 
to accommodate it to their taſte, by making the 
aſcent from the chin to the mouth almoſt a 
ſtraight line, and at the higheſt part of the lip, 
they repeated the ſame flatneſs. To the chin 
they alſo; gave the ſame flat form; 10 the 
cheeks the ſame, except where the bones of the 
face play; and in this way all the other parts, 
by expreſsing the great, uniform, and ſimple, and 
omitting the ſmall parts; and from all that they 
eſtabliſhed fixed rules which they neves:depart- 
ed from, and thus they formed the ſecond-de- 
gree of perfection, or epoch of Taſte, - - 71 
In the third, or beſt time of the art, the an- 
cients perfected their ftyle ; being convinced, 
that in the two preceding they did not duly ex- 
preſs the effect of the fleſh ; becauſe in the firſt. 
it appeared too nervous, and in the ſecond 
much ſwelled and vulgar: and laſtly, they 
knew that in beautiful nature was to be found 
continued variety; that nothing ought to be 
repeated; that it was neceſſary to paſs from the 
convex line to the concave and ſtraiglit line, 
and make a mixture between them: that in the 


plain and angular parts of the ſecond ſtyle, it 


was neceſſary to unite the concave with the con- 
vex, and where variety was wanting, all the 
three ſpecies of lines aught to appear; and they 
found the reaſon why one ought not to make any 
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an gle without a curve, and nocurve without in- 


terruption or inflexion; that is, without waved 
or ſerpentine lines. They remarked that no 
contraction ought to be oppoſed by others ſimi- 
lar, or no extention contrary to another ; that no 
line ought to be of the ſame proportion or cha- 
racter as the oppoſite of the other part; and 
laſtly, that there ought to be a continued va- 
riety in all the contours and proportions. * 
Theſe rules could not conduce to the error of 
artiſts, being founded on the good practice of 
of the ſtyle preceding; becauſe the firſt had ex- 


* 8 the good proportions, and the ſecond 


had baniſhed all minutiæ, and uſeleſs 


the third did not tend to any other than to ar- 
rive to the accompliſhment of the art, which 


conſiſts in variety, and which is the ſoul of things; 


becauſe variety produces in our ſight the effect ; 


which nature makes in motion; and a ſole 
form makes a ſole effect, by taking away the 


idea of motion; whilſt many and various 
forms take away the conſiderations of the 


durability, and ſtability of things. A ſingle 
line upon paper does not attract our attention, 
but many, if they have a certain proportion, 
fix one to contemplate them with delight : the 
ſame happens with a beautiful painting, or with 


a beautiful ſtatue, 'which the more one reviews 


it, the more the eye comprehends the vari 


of the forms, and finds more pleaſure in it, ap- 
pearing more animated. A uniform thing to 


the contrary, does not move the ſight, but ap- 
pears dead; and our genius finding in it nothing 


K 
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new, is ſoon tired and diſguſted with it. It is. 
this variety which characteriſes the excellent, 
works of the ancients, and gives them that beau- 
ty ſo diffcult to be acquired,” This variety 
conflitnites all the different that there is be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns. Not that 
the laſt have not endeavoured to give 


to 
their works, but they have made it too ſenſible 


and ſtudied; and by force of wiſhing to add 


much, they have become deficient, and 


have been conſtrained to make repetitions. The 


ancients divided the paſſage of the ſtraight line 


to the moſt curved, ſor exam le, i ina bake de- 


grees; and they availed of this in a manner al- 
moſt inviſible : the moderns begin by a ſpring, 
placing, as one might ſay the firſt * at num 


_ 50, from whence they cannot have ſuch va- 


as the ancients, not having but half of the 3 


e and the forms. 


This is but a general inſinuation of the 
many I could give upon the Taſte of the anci- 
ents. Now it remains with me to ſpeak of their 


painting in particular, comparing it at the ſame 


time with ſculpture, and conſidering it by the 


degrees and parts which that art requires; and 


I will ſay what I think that the ney new, and 
I will not 


that which they were ignorant 
forget however that I examine the works of 
men, and that human nature is compatible. 
with defects. 

Since we cannot think of two things at a time, 


our actions are all ſeparate and ſucceſsive ; the 


memory is that which unites them; ſo chat Whena 
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mati loſes that/power;/ he looſes the Whole; "Belt 
cauſe human knowledge 1 1s no morè than Teatr. | 


bination of things. For that reaſon it is ſd dif- 
fieult in the beginningiof a work to have preſent 
all the p parts, and to rmember at the en, = 
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and the . thou; aht 18 Secu ne 
firſt; nevertheleſs, has in that ſome” 8 


over the ſecond; becaufe a ſculptor, to put in 


execution all his ideas, is in want of maily ma- 
nual operations to ſttengthen the genius, fich 
becomes otherwiſe debilitated; and cools be- 
fore the hand can terminate the executidn of 
the thing conceived. 

The painter, by a little ſtroke of the pencil, 
which is almoſt as quick as thought, can mani-' 
feſt his idea. The ſculptor performs his Work 
by degrees, nor can give it beauty ſo quick 


as the painter, becauſe that which 10 the one 


is the laſt thing, is in the other the firſt; that l 
to ſay, perfection of the form as painting be- 
gins by the contours, which is the end ati 
completion of Sculpture. Neverthelefs, modern. 
painters have not been able to approach” 
perfection of ancient ſculpture; and the rea (oft. 
I' believe is, becauſe the cuſtoms of our time are 
different, and the painter has occaſion to &. 
plain quickly, and to expoſe his paintings much 


W 


ſooner than he ought to do. If Raphael had 


wiſhed to expreſs all tlie perfection of hielt He 
was capable, he would not have left petliaps 
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more than one painting in place of t 
which he painted * lv his ſhort, li | 
In Sculpture one finds alſo this 8 
becauſe We have not been able to arrive. to the 
perfection of the ancients, notwithſtanding we 
know how to work the marble as; well as them; 
and it is hecauſe the beginners are conſtrained to 
work to gain their, livelihood; ; and the ama- 
teurs ho give them work know | not how to 
diſtinguiſh for what good uſe or end a 
ſtatue is made, and they order works of him 
wha is alſo in the neceſsity of ſtudying the 
mode of making it. Theſe accuſtom them- 
ſelves thus to pure practice, and to that falſe 


brilliancy, which is the delight of the wealthy, 


who are genetally ſpeaking the moſt ignorant. 
Thus no more ſtatues are made by the order of 
Philoſophers, or an entire city, but for the ſun- 
ple caprice of a powerful fool for whom a bed | 
ſculptor is better than a good one. In ancient 
times one beautiful ſtatue only was ſufficient to 
ſecure the reputation and e of anArtiſt; but 
at preſent fifty bad ones are not ſufficient to give 
him bread to eat; and as perfection in Sculp- 
ture is ſeen more at the end than at the e 
ning our Sculptors are conſtrained to lea 
works imperfect; and thus men habituating 
themſelves to vice and evil with ſuch facility, 
it reſults that the ſight of the ſame, profeſſors 
rm itſelf to a depraved Taſte in our 
n 
From all that I conclude that the moderns 
for various reaſons are inferior to the e 
voL. 1. Pp 
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and that the ſculpture of our time is" alſo iu 
rior to j-aititing. They finiſh the laſt at 


too haſtily, without confideration; and —— 
ſcience; and ſculpture firſt ih ut good Fules 
proportions, and without mtellige — _— — 
whilſt the ancients uſed in the begi 
roportions, and afterwards tlie hn 
to noble expteſsion, rejecting ſuperfinity Ah 
nutenefs, and finally perfecting all wi Treaſon 
ed variety. , 
The ancient painters did the ſame by Ak. 
rent means. They kept their — in 
Handl to increafe 5 ees their pom, 
They began by endes o of the 
by the principal forms of the contours, 
on the confidvation in the great and little Rang 
even to the utmoſt delicacy. We read in — 
that no perſon was found fo hardy as e un 
fake to finiſh the Venus which Apelles left at His 
death incomplete; not becauſe others kiiew tiot 
how to make an arm or a leg, but becuuſe Ut 
painting, although only ſketched; appeared fihiſh-. 
ed b WH new dot as much 2 
painting was at that time an Art was 
learnt and exetcifed as a ſcience. They begun 
by dividing the lines in ten parts for 
then in twenty, then forty, eighty, & c. und with 
that delicacy and tepartilion of lines they g 
infmite variety to their works. They -vatied 
the fame parts of their lines, frraking for inſtance 
one of three, another of five, and another of 
ſo that they formed the contotirs varied, hut titnted 
in the different lines; and from all thi” afiſes 
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their perfection. They did not obſerve theſe 
rules only in the contours, but applied them 
alſo to the interior ſorms, to this extremities of 
light, and to the points of greater force. He 
—__ knews how to view the ancients with this 
attention, will not be farpriſed that-Protogenes - 
employed ſo many years to paint the ſole fi- 
gute of his Jaliſus, becauſe he who like him 
e rules and reaſons, wilt 
be obliged to ſtudy much and to contemplate 
his work many times, part by part; ſo that 28 
I have ſaid before, the reaſon which binders w 
painter from giving perfection to his works is 
the want of memory; and the: Ancients know-: 
ing that, afforded themſelves time: and neither 
would this reſource have been ſufficient for them 
if they had not known how to reduce things to 
the evathied of dividing e t W ae 
little parts, and how to execute them by de- 
grees one after another, and for that reaſon they 
could not acquire the great yariety-which tliey 
ed in their works without long time and 
patience, and this variety gave — 
perfection to their proportions. 
Thus end the general — — | 

I ſhall pow proceed to the particular rules which | 
they uſed in deſign, — —,ðë4 

in the Idee An 
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211 HAVE - ſaid that the Aae had three dil. £ 
ferent ſtyles or manners; that is to ſay, the dr th 
the great, and the beautiful; but I al | ch 
ſolely of the laſt, which is the only one worthy: - fo 
of being andintts. 3.2, 46; 186.4 re 
Jo examine it I ſhall take four of the moſt ſe 
famous ſtatues; the Apollo for elegance and eaſe, ve 
the Laocoon for the choleric kind, the Hereu- i0 
les for the robuſt, and the Gladiator for ſimplis cc 
city; adding the Torſo of Belvedere for the 

ſublime, becauſe in this the Ideal 1 is ien th 
Beauty and Truth. N CC 
In the Apollo one ſees expreſzion, noblen m 
and all the other attributes of perfection hut pr 
for the preſent, I ſhall ſpeak only of 3 vi 
Viewing therefore this ſtatue with the reſſea W 
tions which we have made upon the difference m 
between Painting and Sculpture, we ſhall ind ar 
elegance, union, harmony of contours; and 4 al 

predominanb character ſo perfectly executed, . 
that there is no difference in the character of- er 
one contour and that of another; nor that of one cl 
form or another, from the greateſt even to the ſt 
leaſt extremity of a toe. When I ſay that the tr 
forms are uniform, I mean that if a convex form A 


is great, all the forms of the figure ought to be = 


e RP EE & = 


 tractionsplain to ſhowalſo that they 
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convex alſo; and the ſame I mean by the con- 
cave and the ſtraight line; and ſinee all the lines 
of the contours! are cp d of theſe three, 
there can be no other differetice betweeh theſs 
contours than that of the character which they 

ive them. For example the Apollo is c. 
poſed all of very ſoft convex lines, of obtuſe att. 
gles ſufficiently ſmall, and of plains, but ftir 
the ſmooth coH He is moſt ent. N the 
character of this divine figure ought to ehre 
force, nobleneſs, And delicacy; its Author has 
repreſented the firſt by convex contouts; the 
ſecond by their uniformity, and the third by wa- 
ved lines. The obtuſe angles and light inflex- 
ions form the waved line, and by weis unten di. 
cover the ſufficient force and nobleneſs - 

In the Laocbon the convex lines govern; and 
the forms are angular as much when they ware 
contracted as when they are diſtended, by whicly 
means one marłs the alteration there is in the ex. 
preſsion, ſo that in this manner one renders more 
viſible the nerves and the tendors of the figure, 
which are ſtrongly ſtrained.” The ſtraight lines 
meeting with the concave and convex, form tlie 
angles by mem one diſcovers that the figure is 
altered, 0-271 OL PIO 

The Soulptor of the Hercules imagines 4 Taſte 
entirely different, becauſe he made the muſ- 
cles of a convex and rotund form, in order to 
ſhow that it was real fleſh, but he made the con- 
were nervous 
and thin and by that expreſſed the cha- 
racter of and robuſtneſs. This is more vi- 
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ſible when confronted with the modern legs 

which have been applied to him, and which iha 
ſculptor has made of muſcles ſo. hard and fo 
ſtrained, that they appear not fleſh, 

The Gladiator evinces.a mixture..of the. form 
of the Hercules, and the Laocoon, begaule the 
muſeles, Which are in action, are altered, and 
thoſe which are in repoſe are ſhort and round, 
like thoſe of Hercules. This e is ponlaqmge 
ble to: Nature. eth 

The Torſo of Belvidere is a work merely Ideal; 
Hero. we find reunited. all the beauty of the 
other ſtatues, becauſe it has a variety ſa perfect 
that it is almoſt imperceptible. One cannot di- 
cern its flat parts but by comparing them with 
thoſe rotund: and thus vice verſa. There ate 
fewer angles than plains and curves, nor would theſe 
be diſtinguiſhable if they had not the little areas 
of which they were compoſed. This famous Athe- 
nian author would, in my opinion have obtajg- 
ed the molt beautiful taſte that imagination could, 
aſpire to, if he had been as perfect in the partsdefis 
cient as in thoſe which we ſee. Yet Ido not conſide 

in myſelf ſufficient to aſſure it, fince I kuom the 


— which have ſome parts excellentand ara e- 


ry ordinary in the reſt. The name of that Appallo- 


nius is not to be found in ancient hiſtory, if it he not 


him who was never content with his works, and at · 
ter having finiſhed them always deſtroyed them. 
Notwithſtanding that, I believe that the ancients 
made a great account of that ſtatue, becauſe by 
the iron clamps which. it has in the hinder parts 
one knows that it has, been repaired. It ap- 


rr 
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that it reprefented an Hercules, as it indi- 
cates the tail of a Lion; and according to the 
character it mult repreſent thut hero as already 
deified; becauſe one does not diſtinguiſh in the 
body any of thoſe veins which the ancients mar- 
we in their human figures; as the cave vein 
of the interior of the'thigh,” that of the lower 
belly, and others which paſs by the breaſt. By 


this I incline to believe that he was leaning up- 


on his club, and not ſpinning, as ſome pretend. 
This digreſsion upon ſculpture is not out of tule, 
becauſe treating of deſign, ariſes from that urt 
the contours, and forms am are equally necef- 
ſary in painting. 10 

Returning en Wo painting; I ninentitely 10 
ſuaded, that the deſign of the ancient painters was 
much more perfect than that of the Sculptors. 
Firſt for the elegance and readineſe, which, I have 
already faid to be greater in the execution of pain- 
ting than in ſculpture; and ſecondly by reaſon 
of the eſteem in which the famous painters were 
held mote than the ſculptors: nor might that 
be without a ſtrong motive, treating of judges ſo 
enlightened, and of taſtes ſo exquiſite as were 
among the Greeks. 
I Theex ufed dy 
ums to the merit, and of _—_— mow 
ters as hyperboles, and incredible to 
. — combine things well. There have 
been moderns, who in read! Io Wee mah 
of the marvellousabilities with U 
ters e the character of — of At 


have * that Nas ö 


hiſtorians a8 encomi- 


222 run wonks or: 


ae erpreſton 
and deſign; which would * ene to Jo 


truth ok the Hiſtory. " = 
„What is certain is, that we do not ſos theils de 
licate expreſsions i in their ſtatues; from whence 
I believe that the painting of the ancients Turs 
paſſed by much their ſculpture, The grace and 
beauty of an Helen, and of a Venus of Apelles, 
could, not be the effect of any thing elſe but an 
admirable, excellence of the contours. It 
pears clear that the celebrated diſpute between 
Apelles and Protogenes was only a difference 
3 the contours, according to the mode 
which I have before explained; that is to ſay, 
the firſt delineated a contour of a divided member 
in three forms; the ſecond ſhowed that he could 
give greater variety by dividing it into four; and 
2 ſtill added another new line, giving the 
ery laſt variety and perfection to the ſamę 
_ If it had not been thus, it would not 
have been poſsible that this diſputed line could 


have merited ſuch attention, and the regand of 


men ot ſo learned and refined a Taſte as the 11 
torians certity. | 

The ancients certainly knew foreſhnrtetling 
otherwiſe it was not poſsible that Apelles could 
have been able to paint; Alexander in the figure 
of thundering Jove with the thunderbolt in his 
hand which is raiſed, in a manner that they ſay 
it appcars to come forth from the painting. 

Neither could the paintings of battles have 
been executed without the knowledge of fore- 


ſhortenjpg becauſe. the figures would e 
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the deſign 


* 
*, 
, C 


lame and ridiculous. / In ſhort I think 
of the ancients was much ſupe- 


rior to that of the moderns; becauſe among the 


ell defined, 


that I have ſeen, many are 
as the beſt of Raphael, not- 


withſtanding they were done at Rome in the 
times when the Grecian taſte was a little vaniſh- 


ed; and nevertheleſs the ſculpture of the ſame 


time was much inferior to the aforeſaid paint- 
ings; ſo that by the little which remains of an- 
cient painting, one might infer that it was al- 
ways more perfect than the ee ſculp- 


ture. 
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III. 
+ "Wo 


OF THE CLARE OBSCURE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


I am of opinion that the ancients had 
not ſo juſt an idea of Clare Obſcure as we have; 


and that they poſſeſſed that part e requires 


This poin remains definitively decided if one is advertized 


of * which Pliny relates of Pausias libro xxxv. cap. 


TE OMNIA CUM r — BOYV1S OSTENDERSE VEL- 


11: AN- 


LET, ADVERSUM RUM PINXIT, NON TRANSYERSUM, UNDE 
ST ABUNDE INTELLIGITUR n : 


VOL, I. 


'Qq 


. not the. Ideal. Pe EY the 


imagination of ſpectatorsyath an ee ff 
cannot be obtained 


ſcure, which the aneients certainy hade but 
for that it. is not neceſſary to the ideal; 
iti Is enen N 5a in imitating matte. 
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OF THE COLOURING. OFTHE ANCIENTS. 5 
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Ws find in hiſtory, that among the ancients 


were to be found ob ang bad evlouriſts, which 


happens among the moderns. Zeus, 
Apelles ought to have been brilliant in that part, 
according to what is rejatedoof tham L n by 
the colouring to which thoſe authors refer, it 
* that the ancients. had a juſt idea of. it; 
but aps they did not arrive to anale chat 
point as Ach as us. The choice of tie cle. 
ing of their drapery” was very good; uccoraing 
what we ſee by the relics which remain of them. 


They, painted in a EL dee Wes 


.out. omitting any thing 
figure of triumphant Nene ene 
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without a true Clare G. 
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1ccy ood ten of kin N 
a 2 rather ill deſjgned, one ſees that it is | 
not ſo bad by far as the ſculpture of the arch ß 
that Emperor, execules in His fame. . . E a 
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